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PREFACE TO VOLUME ONE 


The first volume contains four works (New Economic 
Developments in Peasant Lije^ On the So-Called Market 
Question^ What the''Friends of the People'' Are and How They 
Fight the Social-Democrats^ The Economic Content of Narod- 
ism and the Criticism of It in Mr, Struve's Book) written by 
V. I. Lenin in 1893-1894, at the outset of his revolutionary 
activity, during the first years of the struggle to establish 
a workers’ revolutionary party in Russia. 

In these works, which are directed against the Narodniks 
and “legal Marxists,” Lenin gives a Marxist analysis of 
Russia’s social and economic system at the close of the 
nineteenth century, and formulates a number of programme 
principles and tasks for the revolutionary struggle of the 
Russian proletariat. 

The paper. On the So-Called Market Question^ is included 
in the fourth edition of V. I. Lenin’s Collected Works', it 
did not appear in earlier editions. Lenin wrote the paper 
in the autumn of 1893. The manuscript was believed to be 
lost beyond recall and was discovered only in 1937, when 
it was published for the first time. 

Lenin’s work What the "Friends of the People" Are 
is published in the present edition according to a new copy 
of the hectographed edition of 1894 which came into the 
possession of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism only in 1936, 
and was not taken account of in previous editions of the 
Works olV. I. Lenin, The copy mentioned contains numerous 
editorial corrections apparently introduced by Lenin when 
preparing to have the book published abroad. All these 
corrections have been introduced into the present edition. 
This edition, therefore, contains the exact text of What 
the "Friends of the People" Are and How They Fight the 
S ocial-Democrals. 
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I 

V. Y. Postiiikov’s Peasant Farming in South Russia 
(Moscow, 1891, pp. XXXII+391), which appeared two 
years ago, is an extremely detailed and thorough descrip¬ 
tion of peasant farming in the Taurida, Kherson and Yeka- 
lerinoslav gubernias,* but chiefly in the mainland (north¬ 
ern) uyezds of Taurida Gubernia. This description is based 
firstly—and primarily—on the Zemstvo^ statistical in¬ 
vestigations of the three gubernias mentioned; and, secondly, 
on the author’s personal observations made partly in his 
official capacity,** and partly for the special purpose of 
studying peasant farming in 1887-1890. 

An attempt to combine into one whole the Zemstvo sta¬ 
tistical investigations for an entire region and to set forth 
the results in systematic form is in itself of tremendous 
interest, since the Zemstvo statistics provide a mass of 
detailed material on the economic conditions of the peas¬ 
antry, but they do so in a form that renders these investi¬ 
gations practically useless to the public: the Zemstvo sta¬ 
tistical abstracts comprise whole volumes of tables (a sep- 


♦ Administralive divisions: the biggest territorial division in 
tsarist Hussia was the gubernia (literally—governor’s province); 
each gubernia had its capital city which was the seat of the governor. 
The gubernia was divided in uyezds (counties), each with its admin¬ 
istrative centre and these, in turn, were divided into volosts (rural 
districts) containing a number of villages.— Eng. ed. 

** The author was an official in the Government Land Depart¬ 
ment of Taurida Gubernia. 
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arate voluiiKi is usually (leveled lo each uyezd), the mere 
sunimarisii)^ of which under siitficienlly d(diuiLe and cornpre- 
hcMisive headings is a labour iii itself. The need to summa¬ 
rise and analyse Zemstvo statistical data has long been 
telt. It is for this purpose that tlie publication of tlie Re¬ 
sults of Zernstro Slalistical Jnvestigalions recently under¬ 

taken. The plan of this publication is as follows: a particu¬ 
lar question related to peasant farjiiing is taken, and a 
special investigation is carried out, bringing together ail 
the data OJi this question contained in the Zemstvo statis¬ 
tics; data are brought together relating to the black-earth 
South of Russia and to the non-black-earth North, to the 
exclusively agricultural gubernias and to the gubernias 
where there are haiidicrait industries. The two published 
volumes of Results have been compiled according to this 
plan; the first is devoted to the “peasant community** (V. V.), 
the second to “peasant rentiugs of non-allotment land*’ 
(N. Karysliev).'* It is quite reasonable to doubt the correct¬ 
ness of this method of summarising: firstly, data relating to 
different economic regions with different economic conditions 
have lo be placed under one heading (the separate character¬ 
isation of each region involves tremendous difficulties due 
to the incompleteness of the Zemstvo investigations and the 
omission of many uyezds. These difficulties were already 
evident in the second volume ofKaryshev’s attempt 
to assign the data contained in the Zemstvo statistics to defi¬ 
nite regions was unsuccessful); secondly, it is quite impos¬ 
sible to give a separate description of one aspect of peasant 
farming without touching on others; the particular question 
has to be artificially abstracted, and the completeness of 
tlie picture is lost. Peasant rentiugs of non-allotrnent land 
are divorced from the renting of allotment land, from gener¬ 
al data on the economic classification of the peasants and 
the size of the crop area; they are regarded only as part of 
peasant farming, whereas actually they are often a special 
method of private-landowner farming. That is why a summary 
of Zemstvo statistical data for a given region where the 
economic conditions are uniform would, 1 think, be prefer¬ 
able. 

While expressing, in passing, my views on a more correct 
way of summarising Zemstvo statistical investigations, 
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views to which I am led by comparing thewith Post- 
uikov’s book, 1 must, how^ever, make the reservation that 
Postriikov did not, in iact, aim at summarising materials; 
he pushes the figures into the background and concentrates 
his attention on a lull and clear description. 

In his description, the author pays almost equal atten¬ 
tion to questions of an economic, administrative-legal char¬ 
acter (forms of land tenure) and of a technical character 
(boundaries, farming system, harvests), but witli the 
intention of keeping questions of the first kind in the 
loreground. 

“J must confess,” says Mr. Postnikov in the Preface, 
“that 1 devote less attention to the technique of peasant 
farming than 1 might have done; but I take this course be¬ 
cause, in my view, conditions of an economic character 
play a much more important part in peasant farming than 
technique. In our press ... the economic aspect is usually 
ignored.... Very little attention is paid to investigating 
lundamciital economic problems, such as the agrarian and 
boundary problems are for our peasant farming. It is to the 
elucidation of these problems, and of the agrarian problem 
in particular, that this book is chiefly devoted” (Preface, 
p. IX). 

Fully shearing the author’s views on the relative impor¬ 
tance of economic and technical questions, 1 ijitend to de¬ 
vote my article only to that part of Mr. Postnikov’s work 
in which peasant farming is subjected to political-econom¬ 
ic investigation.* 

In his preface the author defines the main points oi the 
investigation as follows: 

“The considerable employment of machines that has 
recently become evident in peasant farming and the 
marked increase in the size of farms belonging to the well-to- 


* It seems to me that such an exposition is worth wliile, iiias- 
much as Mr. I'ostnikov’s book, one of the most outstanding in our 
economic lilcraturo of recent years, has passed almost unnoticed. 
This may partly be explained by the fact that although the author 
recognises the great importance of economic problems, he treats 
them too fiagraenlarily and encumbers bis exjjosition with details 
relating to other problems. 
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do section of the peasantry, constitute a new phase in our 
agrarian life, the development of which will undoubtedly 
receive a new stimulus from the severe economic conditions 
of the present year. I'he productivity of peasant labour and 
the working capacity of the family rise considerably with 
the increase in the size of the farm and the employment of 
machines, a point hitherto overlooked in defining the area 
that a peasant family can cultivate.... 

“The employment of machines in peasant farming causes 
substantial changes in peasant liJe; by reducing the 
demand for labour in agriculture and rendering the exist¬ 
ing agricultural over-population still more acute for the 
peasants, it helps to increase the number of families which, 
having become superfluous in the villages, are lorced to 
seek outside employment and virtually become landless. 
At the same time, the introduction of large machines in 
peasant farming raises the peasant’s living standard, even 
under the prevailing methods and extensive character of 
agriculture, to a level hitherto undreamt-of. Therein lies the 
guarantee of the strength of the new economic developments 
in peasant life. To draw attention to and elucidate these 
developments among the peasantry of South Russia is the 
immediate purpose of this hook” (Preface, p. X). 

Before proceeding to outline what, in the opinion of 
our author, these new economic developments are, 1 must 
make two reservations. 

Firstly, it has been said above that Postnikov provides 
data for Kherson, Yekateririoslav and Taurida gubernias; 
data in sufficient detail are given only for the latter gubernia, 
however, and then not tor the whole of it; the author 
gives no data for the Crimea, where the economic conditions 
are somewhat different, and confines himself exclusively to 
the throe northern, mainland uyezds of Taurida Gubernia— 
Berdyansk, Melitopol and Dnieper uyezds. I shall confine 
myself to the data for these three uyezds. 

Secondly, in addition to Russians, Taurida Guber¬ 
nia is inhabited by Germans and Bulgarians, whose num¬ 
bers, however, are small compared with the Russian popu¬ 
lation; in Dnieper Uyezd, there are 113 households of 
German colonists out of 19,58G households in the uyezd, 
i.e,, only 0.6%; in Melitopol Uyezd, there are 2,159 
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(1,8744285) German and Bulgarian households out of 
34,978, i.e., 6.1%. Lastly, in Berdyansk Uyezd, 7,224 
households out of 28,794, i.e., 25%. Taken together, in all 
the three uyezds, the colonists account for 9,496 households 
out of 83,358, i.e., about one-ninlh. Consequently, the num¬ 
ber of colonists is, on the whole, very small, and in the 
Dnieper Uyezd is quite insignificant. The author describes 
the colonists’ farming in detail, always separating it from 
that of the Russians. All these descriptions I omit, confin¬ 
ing myself exclusively to the farming of the Russian peasants. 
True, the figures given combine the Russians and the Ger¬ 
mans, but, owing to the small number of the latter, their 
addition cannot change the general picture, so that it is 
quite permissible, on the basis of these data, to describe 
Russian peasant farming. The Russian population of 
Taurida Gubernia, who have settled in this region during the 
past 30 years, differ from the peasantry of the other Russian 
gubernias only by their greater affluence. Community land 
tenure in these areas is, in the words of our author, “typical 
and stable.”* In a w'ord, if the colonists are omitted, peasant 
farming in Taurida Gubernia does not differ fundamental¬ 
ly from the general type of Russian peasant farming. 


II 

“At the present time,” says Postnikov, “a South- 
Russiaii village of any .size (and the same can probably be 
said of most localities in Russia) presents such a variegat¬ 
ed picture as regards the economic status of the vari¬ 
ous groups of its inhabitants, that it is very difficult to speak 
of the living standard of separate villages as single units, 
or to depict this standard in average figures. Such average 
figures indicate certain general conditions that determine 
the economic life of the peasantry, but they do not give any 
idea of the great diversity of economic phenomena that 
actually exists” (p. 106). 

A little further on, Postnikov expresses hirasell still 
more definitely; 

* Individual land tenure prevails in only 5 villages. 
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‘The (iivt'jsity in economic level,” he says, “makes it 
exlremely difficult to settle the question of the general 
prosperity of the population. People who make a cursory 
lour through the large villages of Taurida Gubernia 
usually draw the conclusion that the local peasants are 
very prosperous. But can a village be called prosperous 
wlien half its peasants are rich, while the other half live 
in ])erinanent poverty? And by what criteria is the rela¬ 
tively greater or lesser prosperity of a particular village to 
be determined? Obviously, average figures characterising the 
coinlition of the population of a whole village or district 
aie Inne insufficient to draw conclusions as to the prosperity 
of the peasants. This latter may be judged only from the 
siiin-total of many facts, by dividing the population into 
groups' (p, 154). 

(Jne might think that there is nothing new in this state¬ 
ment of the din’orentiation of the peasantry; it is referred to 
in practically every w'ork dealing wdth peasant farming 
in general. But the point is that, as a rule, when mention 
is made of the fact, no significance is attached to it, it being 
regarded as unimportant or even incidental. It is deemed 
j) 0 ssil)le to speak of a type of peasant farming, the type 
being d(‘fined by average figures; discussion takes place 
about the significance of various practical measures in 
relation to the peasantry as a whole. In Postnikov’s book we 
see a protest against such view\s. He points (and does so re¬ 
peatedly) to t he “t remendous diversity in the economic status 
of th(? various households within the village community” 
(p. 523), and takes up arms against “the tendency to regard 
t he peasant m/r* as something integral and homogeneous, 
such as our urban intcdligentsia still imagine it to be” 
(p. 351). “The Zemstvo statistical investigations of the 
past decade,” he says, “have .shown that our village com¬ 
munity is by no means the homogeneous unit our publi¬ 
cists of the seventies thought it was, and that in the past 
few^ decades there has taken place within it a differentiation 
of the population into groups with quite different levels of 
economic prosperity” (p. 323). 

* Mir — a peasant community. See Note 4 at the end of the book, 
-/irf. Eng. ed. 
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PosUlikov supports his opitiion wilh a mass of data dis¬ 
persed throughout the hook, and we must proceed to gatluT 
all these data systematically in order to test the truth of 
this opinion and to decide who is right—whether it is the 
“urhan intelligentsia,” who regard the peasantry as sonu'- 
thing homogeneous, or Postnikov, who asserts that there is 
tremendous heterogeneity—and then how profound is this 
heterogeneity, does it prevent a general description of peas¬ 
ant I arming being given from the political-economic 
standpoint, on the basis of only average data, and can it 
alter the action and influence of practical measures in rela¬ 
tion to the various categories of the peasantry? 

Before citing figures that supply (he malerial to settle 
these questions, it should he noted that Postnikov took 
all data of Ibis kind from the Zemstvo statistical abstracts 
for Taurida Gubernia. Originally, tlie Zemstvo census 
statistics were confined to data covering whole village 
communities, no data being collected on individual 
peasant households. Soon, how^ever, differences were Jioted in 
the property status of these households, and house-to-house 
censuses were undertaken; this was the first step towards a 
more tlioroiighgoing study of the economic status of the 
peasants. The next step was the introduction of combined 
tables: prompted by the conviction that the property dif¬ 
ferences among the peasants wdthin the village community^ 
are more profound than the differences between the various 
juridical categories of peasants, the statisticians began to 
classify all the indices of peasant economic status according 
to definite property differences; for example, they grouped the 
peasants according to the number of dessiatines* under 
crops, the number of draught animals, the amount of 
allotment arable per household, and so on. 

The Taurida Zemstvo statistics classify the peasants 
according to the number of dessiatines under crops. Postiii- 
kov is of the opinion that this classification “is a happy one” 
(p. XII), as “under the farming conditions in the Taurida 
uyezds, the amount of land under crops is the most important 
criterion of the peasant’s living standard” (p. Xll). “In 
the South-Russiaii steppe territory,” says Postnikov, “the 

* A (lcssiaUi«i=2.7 acres.—iiW. td* 
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development among Uit> peasants of various kinds of non- 
agricultural industries is as yet relatively insignificant, and 
the main occupation of the vast majority of the rural popu¬ 
lation today is agriculture based on the cultivation of 
grain.” “The Zemstvo slatislics show tliat in the northern 
uyezds of Taurida Gubernia, 7.b% of the native rural 
population engage exclusively in industries, while 16.3%, 
in addition to farming their own land, have some sub¬ 
sidiary occupation” (p. 108). As a matter of fact, classifica¬ 
tion according to area under crops is far more correct even for 
other parts of Russia than any other basis of classification 
adopted by the Zemstvo statisticians, as, for example, num¬ 
ber of dessiatines of allotment land or allotment arable per 
household. For, on the one hand, the amount of allotment 
land is no direct indication of the houseliold’s prosperity, inas¬ 
much as the size of the allotment is determined ])y the num¬ 
ber of registered* or of actual males in the family, and is 
only indirectly dependeJit. on the peasant’s prosperity, aj)d 
because, lastly, t he peasant possibly does not use his allotment 
land and leases it to others, and when he has no imple¬ 
ments he cannot use it. On the other hand, if the principal 
pursuit of the population is agriculture, the dotermiiiatioii 
of the cultivated area is necessary in order to keep account 
of production, to determine the amount of grain coJisumed 
by the peasant, purcha.sed by him, or placeil on the market, 
for unless these points are ascertained, a highly important 
aspect of peasant economy will remain unexplained, the 
character of his farming, its significance relative to otli- 
er earnings, etc., will not be made clear. Lastly, it is 
precisely the cultivated area that must be made the basis 
of classification, so that we can compare the economy of 
the household with the so-called norms of peasant land 
tenure aiid farming, with the food norm (Nahrungsflache) 
and the labour norm (Arbeitsflache).* In a word, clas- 


* Food norm and labour norm —as can be seen from the text Lenin 
uses these expressions as translations of the German polilicaL 
economic terms “Nahnnigstlache” and “Arbeitsllache,” the former 
being the amount of land re(piired to feed one person (or any other 
unit, such as the family) and tlie latter the amount that can be cub 
tivated by one person (or family)-— /i'd. Eng^ ed. 
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silicalioii according to area under crops not only seems 
to 1)0 a happy one; it is the best, and is ahsoJnlely essential. 

As to area under crops the Taurida statisticians divide 
the peasants into six groujis: 1) those cultivating no laud; 
2) those cultivating up to 5 dessiatines; 3) from 5 to 10 
dessiatines; 4) from 10 to 25 dessiatines; 5) from 25 to 50 
dessiatines and 6) over 50 dessiatines per household. For 
the three uyezds the proportionate relation of these groups 
according to the number of households is as follows: 
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The general proportions (these percentages are given 
for the whole iiopulation, including Germans) undergo little 
change if we omit the Oerinans. Thus, the author recivous 
that of the households in t he Taurida uyezds 40/o cultivate 
small areas (up to 10 dessiatines), 40?o medium (from 10 to 
25 dessiatines) and 20% large areas. If the Germans are 
excluded, the latter ligurc is reduced to one-sixth (l().7^*o, 
i.e., in all 3.3?6 less) and correspondingly increases the 
number of households with a small cultivated area. 

To determine the degree to which these groups differ, 
let us begin with land tenure and land usag(». 

Postnikov gives the following table (the comhiiuMl totals 
of the three categories of land mentioned in it were not 
calculated by him [p. 145j); 
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i'cr uijtZKi il4.y l.r.j i> lil./i 14.1 1.4 6.7 22.2 11.li 1.7 7.(1 1W.» 

I' 


“Those figures show,” says Poslnikov, “that the more 
affliieiit group ol' peasants in the Taurida uyezds not only 
have largo allotments, which may be due to the large size 
ol' their families, but are at the same time the largest pur¬ 
chasers and the largest renters of land” (p. 146). 

It seems to me that in this connection we need only say 
that the increase in the amount of allotted land, as we 
proceed from tlio bottom group to the top, cannot bo 
explained entirely by the larger size of families. Postnikov 
gives the following table showing the family composition 
by groups for the three uyezds, 
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The tal)lo shows that tho amouiil of allolmGiit land par 
household increases iroin the holloin group to the top much 
more rapidly than the number of persons of ])otli sexes and 
the number of working members, l^el ns illustrate litis by tak¬ 
ing 100 as the figure lor the bottom group in Dnieper Uyezd; 




AUotinent 

Work! us 

IVr.'iioiii? ot 



iarid 

menil>er.'i 

botlj sexes 

CullivalinjT no land 

UK) 

100 

JOO 

»> 

lip lo 5 doss. 

86 

no 

106 

n 

5 lo 10 

136 

120 

117 

ti 

10 to 25 

195 

140 

137 


25 to 50 . 

259 

190 

17S 


ovor 50 , 

272 

230 

219 


It is clear that what determines the size of the allotment, 
apart from the composition of the family, is the prosperity 
of the household. 

Examining the data for the amount of purchased land 
in the various groups, we sec that the purchasers of land are 
almost exclusively the top groups, with over 25 dessiatines 
under crops, and chiefly the very big cultivators, those with 
75 dessiatines iimler crops per household. Hence, the data 
for purchased land fully corroborate Postnikov’s opinion 
regarding the differences between the peasant groups. The 
type of information as that given by the author on p. 147, 
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lor oxan»]>h\ wljere lio says ilial “Ihe [peasants ol the Tarnirla 
uyezds purchased dessiatines ol land,” does iiol in any 

way describe the real siUialion; almost all this land is in 
the hands of an insignificant minority, those already best 
provided with allotment land, the “aifluent” peasants, as 
Postnikov calls thorn; and they constitute no more than 
oiie-fillh of the po])ulation. 

The same must be said of rented land. The above table 
gives the total figure for rented land, allotment and non¬ 
allotment. It appears that the area of rented land grows 
quite regularly the greater the prosperity of the peasants, 
and that, consequently, the better supplied the peasant is 
with laini, the more he rents, thus depriving the poorer 
groups of the land they need. 

It should be noted that this phenomenon is common to 
the whole of Russia. Prof. Karyshev, summarising the facts 
of peasant non-allotinent rentings throughout Russia, 
wherever Zemstvo statistical investigations are available, 
formulates tlie general law that the amount of rented land 
depends directly on the renter's degree of affluence.* 
Postnikov, incidentally, cites even more detailed figures 
about the distribution of rented land (non-allotment and 
allotment together), which I give h(‘re: 
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i. 18.7 

2.111 

14.4 

3 

5.50 

25 

2.4 

15.25 

» 5 to 

10 . 

33.6 

3.2 

9.20 

34.8 

4.1 

5.52 

42 

3.9 

12 

, 10 to 

25 . 

57 

7 

7.05 

59.3 

7.5 

5.74 

69 

8.5 

4.75 

, 25 to 

50 , 

60.6 

16.1 

6.80 

80.5 

16.9 

6.30 

88 

20 

3.75 

, over 

r .0 . 

78.5 1 

R2 

4.20 

88.8 

47.6 

3.93 

91 

48.6 

3.55 

Per uyezd 

44.8 

n.i 

5 . 80 I 

50 

12.4 

4 . 86 1 

56. i 

il2.4 

4.23 


* fiesufts of ihe Economic Investigation of Eussia According to 
Zemstvo Statistical Data; Vol. II, N. Karyshev, Peasant Rentings 
of Non-AUotment Land, Dorpat, 1892. Pp. 122, 133 et al. 
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Wo see that here, too, average lig-ores do not in any way 
describe the real situation. When we say, for example, that 
in Dnieper Uyezd 50% of the peasants rent land, we give 
a very incomplete picture of this renting, for the percentage 
of renters in the groups who (as will be shown later) liavo 
insufficient land of their own is much lower—only 25% in 
the first group, whereas the top group, those who have 
sufficient land of their own, almost all resort to renting 
(91%). The difference in the number of rented dessiatines 
per renting household is even more considerable: the top 
category rents 30, 15 and 24 times more than the bottom 
one. Obviously, this alters the very character of the reJiting, 
for ill the top category it is already a commercial undertak¬ 
ing, whereas in the bottom one it may be an operation 
necessitated by dire need. This latter assumption is corrob¬ 
orated by data on rentals: they show that the bottom groups 
pay a higher rent for the land, sometimes four times 
as much as the top category (in Dnieper Uyezd). It should 
he recalled in this connection that the increase in rent as 
the amount of rented laud grows smaller is not peculiar to 
South Russia; Karyshev’s work shows the general applica¬ 
bility of this law. 

“Land in the Taurida uyezds,” says Postnikov with regard 
to these data, “is rented chiedy by the well-to-do peasants, 
who have enough allotment land and land of their own; 
this should bo said in particular of the renting of non-allot¬ 
ment land, i.e., of privately-owned and government land, 
situated at greater distances from the villages. Actually 
this is quite natural: to be able to rent distant land the 
peasant must have sufficient draught animals, whereas the 
less prosperous peasants in those areas have not enough 
even to cultivate their allotment laud*' (p. 148). 

It should not be thought that this distribution of rented 
land is due to its being rented by individuals. There is no 
difference at all where the land is rented by the commu¬ 
nity, and for the simple reason that the land is distributed 
on the same principle, that is, “according to where the money 
lies.” 

“According to the registers of the Administration of 
Stale Property,” says Postnikov, “in 1890, out of 133,852 
dessiatines of government laud leased on contract in the 
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tlir(M‘ nyoz<ls, 84,750 (l(*ssial ines ol good la ml, or ahoul 015^'b of 
tlie total area, were usetl hy peasant conimnnilies. But the 
laml reiilod hy the peasant communities was used hy a 
comparatively small immhcr of householders, mostly well- 
to-do at that. The Zemstvo liouse-to-lioiise census makes 
this fact quite clear” (p. 150).* 

“Thus,” concludes Postnikov, “in Dnieper Uyezd 
more than half of all the rented arable, in Berdyansk 
Uyezd over two-thirds, and in Melitopol Uyezd, where 
mostly government land is rented, even mon? than four- 
lilths of the rented land was in the hands of the group of 
well-to-do peasaJits. On the other hand, the group of poor 
peasants (cultivating up to 10 dessiatines of arable), held in 
all tlie uyezds a total of 1,938 dessiatines, or about 4 ‘V) of I he 
nmted land” (p. 150). The author then cites many examj)les 
of the uneven distribution of cominuiiity-rentod land, hut 
tliere is no need to quote them hero. 

As to Postnikov’s conclusion about the amount of refit- 
oil land being dependent upon the degree of prosperity of 
th(^ renter, it is highly interesting to note the op}>osite view 
of the Zemstvo statisticians. 

Postnikov placed an article, “On Zemstvo Statistical 
Work in Taurida, Kherson and Yekaterinoslav Guber¬ 
nias” (pp. Xl-XXXlI), at the beginning of his hook. Here, 
among other things, he examines the Taurida Gubernia 
Ilandbonk, published by tlie Taurida Zemstvo in 1889, in 
which the entire investigation was hrielly sniiimariscd. An¬ 
alysing the section of the book which deals with renting, 
Postnikov says: 

“In oiir land-abundant southern and eastern gubernias, 
the Zemstvo statistics have revealed that a fairly substan¬ 
tial proportion of well-to-do peasants, in addition to hav¬ 
ing considerable allotments of their own, rent fairly large 
amounts of land on the side. Farming is here conducted not 
only to satisfy the requireinenls of the family itself, but 
also to obtain some surplus, an income with which to improve 
buildings, acquire machines and buy additional land. This 

* 'Uie last section of this table (the totals for the three uyezds) 
is not given by Postnikov. In a note to the table ho says tliat “under 
the term.s of lease the peasants may plough up only one-third of the 
rented land.” 
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is (]inU‘ a uatural dosiro, and there is nothing r(‘|)reliensil)Ie 
about it, lor in itself it contains no tdemcnls ol kulakism.’* 
[There are no elements of kulakism here, it is true; but there 
iindoul)tedJy are elements of exploitation: by renting land 
far in excess of their lequiremeiits, the prosperous peasants 
deprive the poor of land needed for their subsistence; by 
enlarging their farms they need extra hands and resort to 
hiring labour.] “But some of the Zemstvo statisticians, 
evidently regarding such manifestations in peasant life as 
something illegitimate, try to belittle their importance and 
to prove that it is chiefly the need for food that drives the 
peasant to rent land, and that even if the well-to-do peas¬ 
ants do rent a great deal of land, these renters constitute 
a percentage that decreases steadily as the size of the allot¬ 
ment increases” (p. XVJI)—to prove this point, Mr. Wer¬ 
ner, the compiler of the Handbook, grouped together, accord¬ 
ing to the size of their allotments, the peasant- fainilii^s 
of the entire Taurida Gubernia who had 1 or 2 working mem¬ 
bers and 2 or 3 draught animals. It turned out that “as the 
size of the allotment increases, there is a regular decrease 
in the percentage of renting households and a less regular 
decrease in the amount of land rented per household” 
(p. XVlIl). Postnikov quite rightly says that this method is 
not conclusive at all, since a section of the peasants (only 
those possessing 2 or 3 draught animals) has been selected 
arbitrarily, it being precisely the well-to-do peasants who 
have been omitted, and that, moreover, to lump together 
the mainland uyezds of Taurida Gubernia and the 
Crimea is impermissible, since the conditions of renting in 
the two areas are not identical: in the Crimea, one half to 
three-iourlbs of the population are landless (so-called dessia- 
tiners),** whereas in the northern uyezds only 3 or 4% are 
landless. In the Crimea, it is almost always easy to find land 
for hire; in the northern uyezds it is sometimes impossible. 
It is interesting to note that the Zemstvo statisticians of 
other gubernias have been observed to make similar at¬ 
tempts (of course, equally unsuccessful) to tone down such 
“illegitimate” manifestations in peasant life as renting laud 
to provide an income. (See Karyshev, op. cit.) 

If, accordingly, the distribution of peasant non-allotment 
renting reveals the existence among the various peasant 
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farms of (iilToroiicos Mial. aro not only qiiaiit ilativo (lu^ rents 
much, he rents little), hut also qualitative (he rents through 
need of food; he rents for commercial purposes), still 
more has this to be said of the renting of allotment 
land. 

‘The total allotment arable rented by peasants from 
other peasants,’' says Posinikov, “as registered in the three 
Taurida uyezds by 1 he 1884-188(> house-1 o-house census ol the 
peasantry, amounted to 25b,Tib dessiatines, which h(*re con¬ 
stitutes one-fourth of the total peasant allotment arable; and 
this does not include land let by peasants to all sorts of 
people who live in the countryside, or to clerks, teach¬ 
ers, priests and other persons who do not belong to the 
p(^asantry and are not covered by the house-to-house census. 
Practically all this land is rented by peasants who belong t-o 
the well-to-do groups, as the following ligures show. The 
amount of allotment arable rented by i>easants from their 
neighbours, as recorded by the census, was as follows: 

Ciiltivatiiig up to dess. 

l)er IjousoJiold 16,594 doss., i.e., G[!o 

Cullivatiiig 10 to 25 doss. 

per housotjold 89,526 , , 35% 

Gultival iiig more lhati 25 dess, 
per housohold 15t>,596 „ „ 59'>() 

To/(tl 256,718 dess. I0()?o 

“The major part, however, of this leased land, like most 
of the lessors themselves, belongs to the group of peasants 
who cultivate no land, do no farming of any sort, or to those 
who cultivate but little land. Thus, a considerable number 
of the peasants of the Taurida uyezds (approximately one- 
third of the total population) do not exploit their whole 
allotment—some for lack of desire, hut mostly for lack of 
the necessary animals and implements with which to engage 
in farming—but lease it to others and thereby increase the 
land in use by the other, better-off section of the peasants. 
The majority of the lessors undoubtedly belong to the 
category of impoverished, declining householders” (pp, 
136-37). 
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Corroboration ol this is furnished by the following 
table “for two uyezds of Taurida Gubernia (the Zemstvo 
statistics provide no information for Melitopol Uyezd), 
which shows the proportion of householders who lease their 
allotments to others, and the percentage of allotment arable 
leased by them” (p. 135): 




Berdyansk 

U yczd 

Dnieper Uyezd 



% of 


% of 




h’holdere 

% of 

h’holders 

% of 



leasinj? 

leased 

leasing 

lease'd 



their allotment 

their 

atlolrnenC 



allotment 

land 

allotment 

land 



land 


land 


Cultivating 

no Jand 

73 

07 

80 

07.1 


up to a dess. 

()5 

54 

30 

38.4 

n 

T) to 10 . 

40 

23.6 

23 

17.2 


1() to 25 , 

21.5 

8.3 

16 

8.1 

» 

25 to 50 

0 

2.7 

7 

2.9 

n 

o\ er 50 

12.7 

6.3 

7 

13.8 


For uyezd . . 

32.7 

11.2 

25.7 

14.0 

Let us 

now pass from 

peasant 

land 

tenure and land 

usage to 1 

the dislribiition 

of farm 

stock 

and implements. 


Postnikov gives the following data—for all three uyezds 
togetlier—on the number of draught animals possessed by 
the groups; 


Avcra.Lff? per house¬ 
hold 

Total . ^ 

4^ • _ c 


Cultivating 

no land 

1 Horses 

c 

4. 

H 

O 

Cl 'CO 

sS 

0.3 

o Other 
• animals* 
oc 

r In all • 

% Of 

S h’holds 
• possess in 

no dr. 
animals 


up 1 0 5 

dess. 6,467 

3,082 

1.0 

1.4 

2.4 

48.3 


5 to 10 

. 25,152 

8,924 

1.0 

2.3 

4.2 

12.5 


10 to 25 

. 80,517 

24,943 

3.2 

4.1 

7.3 

1.4 


25 to 50 

, 62,823 

19,030 

5.8 

8.1 

13.9 

0.1 


over 50 

« 21,003 

11,648 10.5 

19.5 

30 

0.03 


Total 

. . 195,962 67.627 

3.1 

4.5 

7.6 



* III terms of cuttle. 
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These figures, by themselves, do not characterise the 
categories—that will be done below, when we describe the 
technique of agriculture and classify the peasants according 
to economic category. Here we shall only mention that the 
difference between peasant groups with regard to the number 
of draught animals they own is so profoiuid that we see lar 
more animals in the top groups than can possibly be re¬ 
quired for the needs of the family, while the bottom groups 
have so few (especially draught animals) that independent 
farming becomes impossible. 

Similar in every respect are data on the distribution of 
farm implements. ‘The house-to-house census, that registered 
the peasant-owned iron ploughs and drill ploughs,gives the 
following figures for the entire population of the uyezds*’ 
(p. 214): 

Penentage of Iiouseliolds 



with no pl(»ngh- 

with (Oily 

with /m iron 


Jng Implements 

a drill plough 

plough, etc. 

Berdyansk Uyezd 

33 

10 

57 

Melitopol 

37.8 

28.2 

34 

Dnieper „ 

39.3 

7 

53.7 


This table show^s how very large a group of peasaJds is 
unable to carry on independent farming. The situation among 
the top groups can be seen from the following data on the 
number of implements per household in the various groups, 
classified according to area under crops: 


Implements per household 


Berdyansk Uyezd 


Dnieper 
U yezd 



Carling 

Ploughing 

(iron 

Cart¬ 

Plough¬ 

Cart¬ 

Jdoiigh- 


(wagtrons, 

ploughs and 

ing 

ing 

ing 

iiig 


etc.) 

drill ploughs] 

Cultivating 5 to 10 dess. 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

„ 10 to 25 „ 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1 

1 

1 

« to 50 „ 

2.1 

2 

2 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

„ over 50 „ 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

2,8 

2.7 

2.4 


As regards the number of implements, the top group has 
4 to 6 times more than the bottom one (the groiij) with less 
than 5 dessiatines under crops is entirely disregarded by 
the author); as regards the number of working members in the 
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families,* however, il has times, i.e., less Ihan twice, 

as many as the same group. This alone shows that the top 
group has to resort to the hire of labour, while in the bottom 
group half the households are without tarm implements 
(N.B.—this “bottom” group is the third from below) 
and, consequenlly, are unable to carry on iiidepciideut farm- 
ing. 

Naturally, the above-mentioned difTerences in the amount 
of land and implements held are the cause of dilTerences in 
the amount of land under crops. The area under crops per 
household in the six groups has been given above. The total 
area cultivated by the peasants of Taurida Gubernia is 
distributed by groups as follows: 


Dessia- 
tiru^^ untler 
crops 


: up 

to 

5 dess. 34,07(» 

3 

to 

10 

, 140,420 

10 

to 

25 

. 540,003 

25 

to 

50 

. 494,095 

over 

50 

. 2:10,583 


T olal 

1,439,207 


2.4^ ri'.'o of crop area held 

9.7/ by 40% of populatiojj 
37.0 38Vo of crop area hold 

by 4()^> of population 
34.3^ 50^) of crop area hold 

10 / by 20% of population 

100 % 


These figures speak lor themselves. It should only bo 
added that for a lamily to live by farming alone, Postni- 
kov estimates (p. 272), a crop area of 10 to 18 dessia¬ 
tines per household is required. 

Ill 

In the previous chapter, data showing the property status 
of the different groups of peasants and the size of their 
farms were summarised. We must now sum up data indi¬ 
cating the character of tlie farming of the various groups 
of peasants and their methods and systems of farming. 

* Sue above, the table showing the family composition of the 
variuii.s groups. 
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LpI us first dwell on Postnikov’s proposition that “the 
productivity of peasant labour and the working capacity of 
the family rise considerably with the increase in the size 
of the farm and the employment of machines” (p. X). The 
author demonstrates this proposition by calculating the 
number of workers aiid draught aJiimals per gwen area under 
crops in the different economic groups. In so doing, however, 
it is impossible to use the data of iamily composition, as 
“the bottom economic groups release part of their working 
members for outside employment as farm labourers, while 
the top groups take labourers into employment” (p. 114). 
The Taurida Zemstvo statistics do not give the number of 
labourers hired or released for hire, and Postnikov esti¬ 
mates it approximately by taking the Zemstvo statistical 
data for the number of households which hired people and by 
calculating how many working people were needed lor the 
given cultivated area, Postnikov admits that he can lay no 
claim to perfect accuracy for these estimates, but he believes 
that it is only in llie two top groups that his calculations 
may considerably change the family composition, as the 
number of hired labourers in the otln^r groups is small. By 
comparing the data on family composition given above with 
the following table the reader can test the correctness of 
this view: 

Jri the three ui/ezds of l anrida Gubernia 
Working persotis Averas^e per lii»u»ehol(l 



iJircd 

lU; leased 
lor lure 

J)lller- 

eiK’c 

Nuinher Jii Work ini' 
family persons* 

iwirii hired lahourers) 

Cultivating no land 

239 

1,077 

— 838 

4.3 

0.9 

, up to 5 dess. 

247 

1,484 

— 1.237 

4.8 

1.0 

„ 5 to 10 . 

405 

4,292 

-3,827 

5.2 

1.0 

. 10 lo 25 . 


3,389 

— 543 

6.8 

1.6 

, 25 to 50 , 

6,041 


d 6,0-41 

8.9 

2.4 

, o\er 50 

8,241 

— 

+8,241 

13.3 

5 

Total 

18,079 

10,242 

+7,837 

— 

_ 


* ^Vorki/ig persons—this soniowliut un-Englisli term is used for 
•working nienibers, nioii and woiiiei^ of a peasant family or house¬ 
hold* us opposed to hired lahoujcis.— Eng. cd. 
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Conipariiiy- the last cuhimii with tho data of family 
comf)Ositioii, wo soo that Postiiikov has somowhal uJiderstat- 
ed the iiumboi* of workers in tho bottom and overstated it 
in tlie top groups. As his purpose was to provtj that the niiin- 
hor of workers per given area under crops decreases as the 
size of the farm increases, his approximate estimates suc¬ 
ceeded in minimising rather than exaggerating this de¬ 
crease. 

Having made this preliminary calculation, Postnikov 
gives the following table showing the relation between the 
crop area and the number of xNorking jjerscms, draught ani¬ 
mals, and then population generally ior different groups of 
peasants (p. 117): 

iVr jou df.ss. ol crop area 

Arra un(l»‘,r , 

iTOps iH'.r ol 

jialr of JnUds .smiri ers drauKht 

(Irauuht (with hired animals 

animals labourers) 

Cultivating up to 5 dess. 7.1 doss. 28.7 136 28.5 28.2 


1 ) 

5 to JO ^ 

8.2 « 

12.9 

67 

12.6 

25 


JO to 25 

10.2 „ 

f).l 

4J.2 

9.3 

20 

• 

25 to 50 , 

12.5 . 

2.9 

25.5 

7 

16.6 

n 

over 50 

14.5 . 

1.3 

18 

6.8 

J4 


Aceru^e 

10.9 dess. 

5.4 

36.6 

9 

18.3 


“Thus, with the increase in the size of the farm and in 
the area cultivated by the peasant, the expenditure on the 
mainteiiaiice of labour-power, human and animal, that prime 
item of expenditure in agriculture, progressively decreases, 
and among the groups that cultivate large areas, drops to 
nearly oue-half per dessiatine under crops of what it 
is among the groups with small cultivated areas” (p. 117). 

The pro[)osition that the maintenance of working persons 
and draught animals is the predominant item of expenditure 
ill agriculture is confirmed by the author later when he cites 
the detailed budget of a Meniionite’ farm: of the total ex¬ 
penditure, 24.3% is general expenditure on the farm; 
23.1:)% is expenditure oil draught animals and 52.1% on 
working persons (p. 284). 

Postnikov attributes great importance to his conclusion 
that the productivity of labour increases with the increase 
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ill t he size of the farm (as is shown from Mio above quolatiuii, 
taken from his prelacc); ami, indeed, one cannot but admit 
its importaiico—firstly, for a study of tlie economic life of 
our p( 3 asantry and tlie character of the farming of the vari¬ 
ous groups; and, secondly, in conn(*cLion with the general 
question of the relation between small-scale and large- 
scale farming. This latter question has been greatly con¬ 
fused by many writers, the chief cause of tin* confusion lieing 
that comparison was made between dissimilar farms, ex¬ 
isting ill diilerent social conditions and dilTerJng in 
the type of farming; for exam])le, farms whose income was 
derived from the output of agricultural produce were com¬ 
pared with farms whose income was dt*rived from exploiting 
other households’ need of lain! (e. g., peasant and landlord 
farms in the period immediately iollowing the Reform of 
ISbl).** PosLnikov is entirely free of this error and does not 
forget the first rule of all comparisons, namely, that the 
things compared must be of a similar order. 

The antlior gives a more detailed proof of his proposi¬ 
tion in respect of the Taurida uyezds, and cites data, firstly, 
for each uyezd separately and, secondly, for the Russian 
population separately, or, rather, for its most niiinuroiis 
group, the former state jieasanls (])p. 273-7^i). 
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0 
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0.7 

10.3 
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25 lo 50 , 

11.(5 
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12.3 

12.3 

12.8 

11.9 

p 

over 50 , 

i:5.5 

13.8 

15.7 

13.7 

14.3 

15 


A verage 

10.7 

H.3 

10.1 

— 

— 
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The conclusion reached is the same, that “on the small- 
scale farm the relative number of draught animals per 
given crop area is one and a half times or double the number 
on the ‘full’ peasant farm. The same law is revealed by the 
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lionso- to house (HMiSiis io tlie ease* ol' all tiio oiher, smaller, 
groups -lormer Jaiullonls’ jx^asaiiLs, loJianl farmers, etc.— 
and in all localities, evem in the smallest, coJiliJied to one 
volost or even one village*' (p. 274). 

The relation hetween size of crop area and farm expendi¬ 
ture is also found to be uidavourable for the small farms in 
respect of another type of expenditure—the maintenance 
of implements and productive animals. 

\V(i have alreatly seen Innv ra])i<lly both these items in- 
cr(‘ase per farm as we ])roc(H‘d fr(»m the l>ottom group to the 
top one. If we calculate the cjuantity of implements per 
given crop area, we find that it (/(rrvasf\^ from the bottom to 
the top group (p. 1118): 


CulLivaliiig up to 5 dess. 

3 to 10 „ 

« 10 to 25 „ 

„ 25 to 50 „ 

, over 50 „ 

For the three ui/ezds 


I'er loo df Uftlaf hirs ol crop area 


aiiiuials 

Irun ploiitihs 
anil drill ploiiylis 

Waiigona 

42 liead 

4.7 

10 

28.8 , 

5.9 

9 

24.!) , 

6.5 

7 

23.7 . 

4.8 

5.7 

25.8 . 

3.8 

4.3 

25.5 head 

5.4 

0.5 


“This table shows that as the cro]) area per household 
increases, the l)iggest implements (lor cultivation and 
cartage) progressively decrease in numl)or per given crop 
area, and, consequently, on the farms of the lop groups the 
cost of maintaining cultivation and cartage implements 
should be relatively less per dessiatine. The grou]) with up to 
10 dessiatines per household umler crops constitutes an ex¬ 
ception; there are comparatively fewer farm implements than 
in the liext group, with its 16 dessiatines per household under 
crops, but that is only because many of the peasants do not 
work with their own implements, but wdth hired ones, which 
does not, however, in any w^ay reduce the expenditure on 
implements’* (p. 318). 

“Zemstvo statistics,” saysPostnikov, “prove incontroverti- 
bly that the larger the size of a ])easant farm, the smaller 
the number of implements, w^orkers and draught animals 
employed on a given cultivated area** (p. 102). 
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“in prpvious cliMplors,'’ says Poshiikov lurllipi* ou, “it 
has l)(*pii shown that in Iho 'J'anri^la uy(*/<ls I his phenoiiienon 
occurs in all the ^?roups of peasants ainl in all localities. 
It can 1)0 soon in peasant fanning, as the Zemstvo statistics 
show, in other gnhernias as well, where agriculture is also 
the main hranch of peasant economy. This phenomenon, 
therefore, is widespread and assumes the form of a law, eco¬ 
nomically of great importance, for it rol)s small crop farm¬ 
ing, to a considerable degree, of all economic sense” 

(l’; 

This last remark of [^ostnikov’s is somewhat premature: 
to jirove the inevitability of small farms being ousted by 
larg(3 ones, it is not enough to demonstrate the greater ad¬ 
vantage of the latter (the lower price of the product); the 
predominance of money (mon? precisely, commodity) econ¬ 
omy ov(‘r natural (‘Conomy must also be established; 
under natural economy, when the product is consumed by 
th(^ producer himself and is not sent to the market , the cheap 
])rodnct <lo(‘S not encounter the more costly ])roduct on 
the market., ami is therefore unable to oust it. But of that 
more anon. 

To ])rove that the above-eslablisluMl law is applicable 
to all Bussia, f’ostnikov takes those uyezds for which the 
Zemstvo statistics contain a detailed (‘conomic classifica¬ 
tion of the population, and calculates the cultivaU'd area 
per ])air of ilraught animals and per working jierson in the 
various groups. The conclusion is the same: “where the peas¬ 
ant. farm is a small one the cultivated area has to bear a 
cost of maintaining labour-power one and a half times to 
twice as large as when the farm is of a more adequate size” 
(p. 3U)). This is true for both Perm (p. 314) and Voronezh 
gubernias, for both Saratov and Chernigov gubernias (p. 315), 
so that Postnikov has undoubtedly jiroved this law to be 
ap])licable to all Russia. 

Let us now pass to the question of the “incomes and ex- 
fumditures” (Chapter IX) of the different groups of peasant 
farms and of their relation to the market. 

“The territory of every farm that is an independent unit,” 
says Postnikov, “consists of the following four parts: one 
part produces food for the sustenance of the working family 
and of the labourers who live on the farm; this, in the 



iifu row soi»s(», is lli(? jood aroa ol I ho larn). Ar»otlior part pro- 
vidos (odder lor (he calllo working on (In? farm, and may 
be called tlie jodckr area. A third ])arl cojisisls of the farm¬ 
yard, roa(is, ponds, etc., ainl of that pari of the crop area 
that produces seed; it may be called t he farm-service area, 
as it serves the needs of the whole farm without distinction, 
l^astly, the fourth part produces grain ajid plants destined, 
either raw or proci‘Sse<l, for sale on the market; this is the 
ninrkel or commercial area of the farm. Tiie division of the 
territory into these four parts is deterjniniMl in each separate 
farm, not by the crops grown, but by the immediate purpose 
of their cultivation. 

‘The cash inconu' of tlie farm is <le(ermined by the com¬ 
mercial part of its territory, and theiargcu' the latter and the 
greater the relative value of tln^ pioduce (d)tained from it, 
the greater the demand made by the farmers on the market 
and the larger the amount i>f labour the country can maintain 
outside of agriculture within the vicinity of its market; 
ttn‘ greater, too, is the state (li.^cal) and cultural impor¬ 
tance of agriculture to the coiiiitry, aiid the greate/', too, 
are the net income of the cultivator hirnscdf and the re¬ 
sources at his disposal for farm expenses and for improve¬ 
ments” (p. 257). 

Tliis argument of Postiiikov’s w^ould be perfectly true, 
if one, fairly sulistantdal, correction were made: the autlior 
speaks of t he importance of the farnrs commercial area to the 
country in general, whereas this can obviously l)e said only 
of a country where money economy predominates, wdnu'e the 
great(‘r ])art of t he produce assumes the form of commodi/ies. 
To forget, tins condition, to consider it self-evident, and to 
omit a pix'cise investigation of how far it is applical)l(^ to 
the given country, would be to fall into the error of vulgar 
political economy. 

To single out the market area from tlie farm as a whole is 
very important. For the home market it is by no means the 
producer’s income in general (by which the level of his pros¬ 
perity is determined) that is significant, but exclusively 
his income in cash. The producer’s possession of monetary 
resources is not determined by his d(;gree of prosperil.y: 
the peasant wlio obtains from his plot of land sulTicieiit prod¬ 
uce to satisfy his own requirements fully, but who engages 
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ill natural ecoiioiuy, is woll-oll, but lip poss(‘ssps iio inouplary 
resources; on the oilier luuul, the hall-ruined peasant who 
obtains from his plot of land only a small part of the grain 
he needs and wlio secures the rest (although in a lesser 
amount and of poorer quality) liy casual earnings, is not 
well-off, but j)oss(‘ss(?s monetary res()Lirc(‘S. It is clear from 
this that no discussion on the importance to the market of 
peasant farms and the incomes they yield can heof any value 
if not based on a calculation of the cash part of the income. 

Ill order to determine the size of these four parts of the 
crop area on the farms of the different groups of peasants, 
lV)Stnikov first estimates the annual consumption of grain, 
taking the round ligure of two diet verts* of gM'ain per head 
(p. 2r)h), which means two-thirds of a dessiatine jior head 
out of the crop an^a. lie then est imates the fodder area at 
one and a half dee^siatines per horse, and the seed area at 
iVK) of the total under ciops, and arrives at the iollowiug 
results** (p. 319); 
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“The difference 

indicated 

in 
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various groiJ])S,” says Postiiikov, “is sufficient to illustrate 
the importance of tin; size of the farms; hut, actually, this 
difference between the incomes of the various groups from 
cropping should he even grealer, for it must he assumed 
that the t op groups obtain larger harvests per dessiatine and 
secure better prices for the grain they sell. 


* A chetvert equals about six bnsbels.—-£\/. Eriff. ed. 

** To determine tlie cash income Postiiikov proceeded as hdlows: 
he assumed that the entire commercial area is sown to the dearest 
kind of grain—wlioat—and, knowing tlic average crop and prevail¬ 
ing prices, he calculated the value of the produce oblainablo from 
this area. 
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“la this record ot income oblained, wo have included 
the ciiltivaled, and nol \he total area of ihi* hmi\, for wo 
have no precise dal a on the way in which the peasant farms 
of the Taurida uyezds make use of other farmland for vari¬ 
ous kinds of livestock; hut inasmuch as the cash income of 
the South-Russian peasant, whose sole pursuit is cropping, 
is almost entirely determined hy the crop area, the above 
figures fairly accurately depict the difference in the cash 
income from farming belweeii the various groups of [)easants. 
These ligures show how markedly this income changes w'ith 
th(J size of the area under crops. A family with 75 dessiatines 
under crops obtains a cash income of as much as 1,500 ru¬ 
bles a year; a family with 34 dessiatines under crops obtains 
574 rubles a year, whereas one with lO-j dessiatines under 
crops obtains only 191 rubles. A family which cultivates 8 
dessiatines obtains only 30 rubles, a sum insulficienl to cover 
the cash expenditure of the farm without outside earnings. Of 
course, the figures quoted do not show the net income of the 
farms; to obtain this we have to deduct the expenditure of the 
household on taxes, implements, buildings, the purchase of 
clothing, footwear, etc. But such expenditure does not increase 
proportionately as the size of tlie farm increases. Ex[)ejid- 
iture on maintaining the family increases in ])rop()rtion to 
its size, and the latter, as the table show^s, increases far more 
slowly than the crop area of the various groups. As to 
total farm expenditure (payment of land tax and rental, 
repair of buildings and implements), they, at any rate, do 
not increase more tlian proportionately to the size of farms, 
whereas the gross cash income from the farm, as the previous 
table shows, increases in more than direct proportion to the 
size of the crop area. What is more, all these expenses 
are very small compared with the main item of farm 
expenditure, the maintenance of labour-power. We are thus 
able to formulate the rule that, in peasant economy, the 
net proceeds per dessiatine from cropping grow progres¬ 
sively smaller as the size of the farm decreases” (p. 320). 

We thus see from Postnikov’s figures that peasant farm¬ 
ing in the diirerent groups varies substantially with re¬ 
spect lo the marketj tin; lop gi’oups (with more than 25 
dessiatines under crops per household) conduct what is 
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already connuercial ianning; they grow grain lor IIjo incoiiio 
it provi<les. In tlie l)oltom groups, on the contrary, crop¬ 
ping does not cover the family’s essential needs (this ap- 
j))ies to those who cultivate up to 10 dessiatines per house¬ 
hold); if we make an exact calculation of all farm expendi¬ 
ture we shall most certainly find that in these groups the farm 
is run at a loss. 

It is also very interesting to make use of data cited by 
Postnikov to settle the problem of the relationship between 
the splitting of I he peasantry into different grou])S 
and the extent of the market demand. We know that the 
extent of this demand depends on the size of the commercial 
area and that the latter becomes greater as the size of the 
farm increases; l)ut parallel to this increase in the size of 
the I arm in the top groups there is a decrease in its size in 
the bottom groups. As to the number of farms, the bottom 
groups contain twice as many as the top: the former constitute 
40 ‘!o ill the Taurida uyezds, the latter only 20%. Do we not 
get the result, in general, that the above-mentioned econom¬ 
ic split decreases the extent of the market demand? Prop¬ 
erly speaking, we are entitled to answer this question in 
the negative on purely a priori grounds: the fact is that in 
the bottom groups, the farm is so small that the family’s 
needs cannot he fully covered by agriculture; to avoid dying 
of starvation, the members of these bottom groups have lo 
take their labour-power to the market, where its sale pro¬ 
vides tfiem with monetary resources aucl thus counterbal¬ 
ances (to some degree) the lesser demand due to the smaller 
size of the farms. But Postnikov’s data enable us lo give a 
more precise answer to the problem raised. 

Let us take some crop area, say, 1,600 dessiatines, and lot 
us imagine it divided in two ways: firstly, among an econom¬ 
ically homogeneous peasantry, and, secondly, among peas¬ 
ants split up into different groups such as we find in the 
Taurida uyezds today. In the first case, assuming that an 
average peasant farm has 16 dessiatines under crops (as is ac¬ 
tually the case in the Taurida uyezds), we get 100 farms that 
fully cover their needs by agriculture. The demand made on 
the market will equal 191 x100=19,100 rubles. Second 
case: the 1,600 dessiatine*^ under crops are divided among the 
100 households ditlereiilly, exactly as the crop area is actu- 
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ally (livi(l(Ml anion^ llio poasaiils ot Ihi^ Tanriiia uyozds: 
(S households hav(» no crop area at ail; 12 cultivated dessia- 
I ines each; 20—8 dessiatines eacli; dO—10 dessiatines each; 
17—84 dessiat ines each, and 8—75 dessiat ines (a total of 1,588 
dcssiat ines, i.e., even a lil tie less I haul ,000 dessiatines). With 
such a (tistribulion, a very considerable section of the peasants 
(40‘^o) will not be in a position to derive a suiricient return 
from their land to cover all their needs. The extent of the 
monetary <leinaud made on the market, countiiu’-only th(^ 
farms with over 5 dessiatines under crops per household, will 
l)e as follows: (20 x80) 4 (40 ylDl) f (17 >: 574)+ (8 y 1,500) 
21,350 rubles. We thus find that, despite the onn’ssion of 20 
households [undoubtedly these also have a cash income, 
but it is not obtained from the sale of their produce], 
and despite the reduction of the crop area to 1,585 dessia¬ 
tines, the total monetary demand on the market is higher.** 

It has already been said fhat the peasants of the bottom 
economic grou])s are forced to sell tlieir labour-power; the 
members of the top groups, on the contrary, have to buy 
it, for the w'orkers in (heir owui families are inadequate for 
the cultivation of their largo crop areas. W(' must jiow^ chvoll 
in greater detail on this important fact. Postnikov apparent¬ 
ly does not class it under Die “mwv economic developments in 
peasant life” (at least, he does Jiot mention it in liis preface, 
wdiere he sums up the results of Jjis work), l)ijt it is deserv¬ 
ing of far more attentioji than the introduction of machines 
or the extension of cropping by the w\dl-to-do peasants. 

“The more a) fluent peasantry in the Taurida uyezds,” 
the author says, “generally employ hired labourers to a consid¬ 
erable extent and farm an area that far exceeds t he working 
capacity of the families themselves. Thus, in the three 
uyezds the pc'rceiitage of families in all categories of peas¬ 
ant? employing hired labourers is as follows: 


Cultivating no land. 3,8% 

» up to 5 dess. 2.3 

. 5 to 10 . 2.6 

. 10 to 25 . 8.7 

, 25 10 50 , 34.7 

, over 50 . 64.1 


Average, 


12.9% 
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“These ligiires show I hat it is mostly tlu> well-to-do 
larmors with the larger cultivated areas that employ liired 
labourers” (p. 144). 

Comparing the data already given on larnily composition 
by groups without hired labourers (tor the three uyezds 
so])arately) and with hired labourers (tor the three uyezds 
together), we find that by hiring labourers, tarnHU’s who sow 
from 25 to 50 dessiatines: per hoiiseludd increase the number 
ot hands on their tarms by al^oiit one-third (troiu 1.8 or 1.0 
W'Orking ])ersons per family to 2.4), while iarnuMs with 
over 50 dessiatines under croiis per householil aliuosl d()ubi(3 
the number ot t heir w’orkeis (Irom 2.3 lo 5); even more than 
double according U> the estimate* ot the author, who con¬ 
siders that they have to hire 8,2'il workers (]). 115), while 
they have only 7,12!1 ot their own. That the bottom groups 
have to release workers on the sidi* in very large? numbers 
is clear from the very fact that cropping caiiiiot provide them 
wdth the amount of produce* which they ne(?d tor their own 
subsistence. Unfortunately, W’e have no precise data as to the 
number of persons released for outside wnrk. An indirect 
indication of this number may bo found in the number of 
householders wdio lease t heir allotments; above w^e have cited 
Postnikov’s statement lo the effect that about one-third of 
the inhabitants of the Taurida uyezds do not exploit their 
allotment land to the full. 


IV 

Tt can be seen from the data given alcove that Postnikov 
has fully proved his point on the “tremendous diversity” 
in the economic slattis of Uie various households. This 
diversity aj)piies not only to the properly status of the 
peasants and the size of the areas they cultivate, but evi*ji 
to the character of the farming in the different groups. That 
is still not all. ft turns out that the terms “diversity” and 
“differentiation” are inadequate for a full description of the 
phenomenon. When one peasant ow^ns one draught animal and 
another 10, we call that differentiation; but when one rents 
scores of dessiatiiuvs ot land above the allotment that satis¬ 
fies his needs, with the sole object of deriving profit from 
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iLs i^Kploilalion, thus <1i"priving anolUor peasant of the oppor¬ 
tunity of renting land vvliich he re(|uires in order to feed his 
lainily, we ol>viously are faced with something much bigger; 
we have to call that sort of thing ‘strife’' (p. 1423), a “struggle 
of (‘conomic interests" (p. XXX11). Although he employs 
these terms, Postnikov does not fnlly appreciate their 
importance; nor does he see that the terms themselves are 
inadequate. To rent allotment land from the impoverished 
section of the population, and to hire as a labourer the 
peasant who has ceas(Ml to run his own farm is something 
more than mere strife—it is downright exploitation. 

Hecognising the profound economic strife among the 
peasantry of today, we can no longer restrict ourselves to 
just dividing the peasants into several strata according to 
the property tliey possess. Such a divisiofi would suffice 
if tlie diversity mentione<l above amounted to mere quantita¬ 
tive dillerences. But that is not so. If, in the case of one 
section of the peasants, the aim of agriculture is commer¬ 
cial profit and the result is a large cash income, whereas 
in the case of another, agriculture cannot cover (‘ven the 
family’s essential lu'eds; if the lop peasant groups l>ase 
their improved farming on the ruin of tJ)e bottom groups; 
if the prosperous peasantry employ liired lal»onr on a 
considerable scale, while the ])oor are compelled to resort 
to the sale of their labour-power—theses are undoubtedly 
qualitative difTerencos, and our task must now be to classify 
the peasantry according to differences in the cliaracter of 
the farming itself (meaning by character of farming 
peculiarities not of a technical but of an economic order). 

Postnikov has devoted loo little atUmtion to these 
latter differences. Therefore, while he recognises tin; need 
for a “more general division of the population into groups” 
(p. 110) and attempts to make such a division, this attempt, 
as we shall soon see, cannot he considered quite success¬ 
ful. 

“To achieve a more general division of the population 
into economic groups,” says Postnikov, “we shall adopt a 
diff(^rent criterion which, although not of uniform econom¬ 
ic sigMificanci* iii all localities, is nion^ iji conformity with 
the division into groups made l)y the ])easants themselves 
and that has also been noted in all uyezds by the Zemstvo 
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staVisticiaiis. This division is made according to ihe degree 
ol' the farmers’independence in the conduct of their iarms, 
depending on the Jiumber of draught animals owned” 

(p. 110). 

“At the present lime tlie peasants of the South-Russian 
region may he divided, according to the degree of their 
economic independiMJce and at the same time tlndr methods 
of farming, into tin? three following main groups: 

“1) Peasant households owning a full team of aiiijnals, i.e., 
with enough animals to work a plough or some other plough¬ 
ing im])lemmit and who can cultivate tlndr land with 
their own animals without having to bin* or toyokid^* with 
oilier peasants. When the imjileinent used is a plough or a 
drill plough the peasant, has two, l]ir(‘e or more [lairs of 
draught animals an<i, correspondingly, three or at least two 
adult workers and a part-time work(*r in the lioiiseliold. 

“2) Peasants with insufficient animals, or yokers, i.e., 
peasants who yoke witli one ajiolher for tield work becaiise 
their own animals do not suflice for independent harnessing. 
Such peasants have oti(» or one and a half, in some cases even 
two pairs of draught animals and, correspondingly, one or two 
adult workers. Where the soil is heavy and a plough (or 
a drill plough) needs three pairs of draught animals the 
peasants invariably yoke with each olJn'r, even if they 
have two pairs of draught animals of their own. 

“3) ‘Footers,’ or householders who have no animals 
whatever or have ojie (more often than not a horse, as oxen 
are generally kept in pair.s aJid harnessed only in pairs). 
They work by hiring animals from others, or let their land 
for a part of the harvest and have no cultivated land of 
their own. 

“This classification of the peasants according to an 
economic criterion fuiidamental to peasant life, such as in 
the present instance the number of draught animals and the 
manner of harnessing them, is usually made by the peas¬ 
ants themselves. But there are consiilerahle variatioJis of 
it, botli wdtliin the bounds of each separate group enumer¬ 
ated aboA^e, and in the division of the groups themselves” 

(p. 121). 

These groups coiisliluto Ihe lollowing pcrceulages ol Iho 
total number of households (p. 125): 
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Berdyansk 1 yezd 

37 

44.6 

n.7 

6.7 

Melilopol * 

32.7 

46.8 

13 

7.5 

Dnieper 

43 

34.8 

13.2 

9 


Si(io by with this lahl(% tlie author f^ivos a classi¬ 

fication of iiouseholds according to the niimher of draught 
animals tliey own, in order to show how the animals are dis¬ 
tributed in the uyezds described: 

l*(iYO ulaft<‘. of total nvntber of hovaefiol ds 
Draugiit aiiiiuab (per liousieholtl) 



4 or more 

or 

one 

none 

Berdyansk Uyezd 

30.2 

41.6 

7.2 

15 

Melitopol 

34.4 

44.7 

5.3 

15.6 

Dniejior , 

44.3 

36.6 

5.1 

14 


Consoquenlly, in the Taurida uyezds, a full team con¬ 
sists of no less than four draught animals. 

This classification, as made by PostJiikov, cannot be 
considered altogether happy, first of all because marked dif¬ 
ferences are to be observed within each of t he three groups: 

“In the group of householders owning a team of draught 
animals,” the author says, “there is considerable diversity 
evident in South Russia: side by side with the large numbers 
of animals of the well-to-do peasants there are the small 
teams of the poorer peasants. The former, in their turn, may 
bo subdivided into those with lull working teams (6 to 8 or 
more animals) and those with less than a full team (4 to 
(5 animals).... The category of ‘footer’ householders also 
presents considerable variety in degree of affluence” (p. 124). 

Another inconvenience in the division adopted by Post- 
nikov is, as we have already indicated, that the Zemstvo 
statistics do not classify the population according to the 
number of draught animals owned, but according to cul¬ 
tivated area. Jn order, therefore, to be able to express 
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accurately tho i)ro|>(Mly slaliis ol' Ihe various groufis, this 
classification according to cnltivaled area has to he used. 

Oil this basis Postiiikov also divides the population into 
throe groups: liouseholdors who are small cultivators— 
with up to 10 dessiatines under cro])S, or noii(‘ at ail; middle 
cultivators—with 10 to 25 dessiatines; and large cultivators— 
with over 25 dessiatines per household under crops. The 
author calls the first groiij) “jioor/’ the secoud middle, 
ami tlie third well-to-do. 

In respect ot* the size ol* tliose groups, l\)Stiiikov says: 

“In gcMieral, among the Taurida peasants (excluding the 
colonists), the large cultivators constitute about one-sixth 
ol’ the total number ol bouseholds; those will) medium-sized 
crop areas about 40%, while the houseliobls with small crop 
areas and those with none at all constitute a little over 
40?o. Taking the }) 0 })uIation of the Taurida uyezds as a 
whole (including the colonists), the Jarg(^ cultivators consti¬ 
tute one-fifth, or about 20”o, the middle 40%, and the 
small cultivators and those with no tillage about 40^%” 

(p. 112). 

Hence, t he composition of the groups is altered very slightly 
by the inclusion of the German colonists, so that no 
error will arise from using the general data for a whole uyezd. 

We now^ have to ilescrihe as accurately as possible the 
economic status of eacli of these groups separately, and 
to try to ascertain the extent and causes of the economic 
strife among the peasantry. 

Postnikov did not set himself this task; that is why the 
data he quotes are markedly very scattenMl and his general 
observations on the groups are not definite eriougli. 

Let us begin with the bottom group, the poor peasants, 
to which two-fifths of the population of the Taurida uyezds 
belong. 

The number of draught animals (the chief instriiment 
of production in agriculture) owned by this group is the 
best indication of bow poor they really are. In the tlireo 
uyezds of Taurida Gubernia, out of a total of 203,589 
draught animals, the bottom group possess (p. 117)43,025, or 
17% in all, which is2-~ times less than the average. The data 
ou the percentage of households possessing no draught animals 
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wero givon above (80, 48% aixl 12^'() for the three subdivi¬ 
sions of the bottom group). On the basis of these data, 
Postriikov arrived at the conclusion that “the percentage of 
householders who possess no aniuials of their owji is consid¬ 
erable only ill the groups with no land under crops or with 
crop areas of up to 10 dessiatines per household” (p. 135). 
The crop area of this group corresponds to the number of 
animals: on their own land they cultivate 146,114 dessia¬ 
tines out of the total of 962,933 dessiatines (in the three 
uyezds), that is, IS’^o. The addition of rented land raises the 
sown area to 174,490 dessiatines; but since the sown area of 
the other groups also increases and does so to a larger extent 
than in the bot tom group, tlie result is that the area cultivat¬ 
ed by the bottom group constitutes only 12% of the total; 
in other words, there is only one-eighth of the cultivated 
area to more than three-eighths of the population. If we re¬ 
member that it is the medium-sized area cultivated by the 
Taurida peasant which the author regards as normal (i.e., 
covering all the family’s needs) we can easily see how this 

group, with a sown area 3-;~ times less than the average, is 
deprived of its just share. 

It is quite natural that, under these circumstances, 
the farming of this group is in a very bad way. We have 
already seen that 33% to 39% of the population in the 
Taurida uyezds— consequently, the overwhelming majority 
of the bottom group—have no ploughing implements 
whatever. Lack of implements compels the peasants to give 
up the land, to lease their allotments: Postnikov estimates 
that such lessors (whose farms are undoubtedly already utter¬ 
ly ruined) comprise about one-third of the population, that 
is, again a considerable majority of the poor group. Let 
us note in passing that this practice of “selling” allotments 
(to borrow the customary expression of the peasants) has 
been reflected in Zemstvo statistics everywhere, and on 
a very large scale. The periodicals which have drawn atten¬ 
tion to this fact have already managed to invent a remedy 
for it—the inalienability of allotments. Postnikov quite 
rightly questions the effectiveness of such measures, which 
reveal in their authors a purely bureaucratic faith in the 
power of the decrees of the authorities. “There cau be no 
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doubt,” bo says, “that moroly to probibit the leasing ol laud 
will not oliininate it when it is so deeply rooted in the present 
economic structure ol j)easant life. A peasant who has no 
implements and means with which to run his own farm is 
virtually unable to make use of his allotment and has to 
lease it to other peasants who are in a position to farm it. 
The direct prohibition of the leasing of land will force the 
peasant to do it surreptitiously, without control, and most 
likely on terms that are worse lor the b*ssor than at present, 
since he is forced to lease his land. Furthermore, allotmerds 
will increasingly be leased through the village courts” in 
payment of taxation arrears, and such leasing is the least 
advantageous for t-lie ])oor peasant” (p. 140). 

Absolute economic decline is to be observed in the case 
of all the members of the poor group. 

“At bottom,” says Postnikov, “there is no great difference 
in economic status between the househoblers who sow noth¬ 
ing and those wdio sow little, cultivating their land with 
hired animals. The former lease the whole of their land to 
their fellow villagers, the latter only part; but both groups 
either serve as labourers for their fellow villagms, or engage 
in outside employments,mA)stLy agricultural, while continuing 
to live at home. Hence, both these categories <^f peasants — 
those who sow nothing and those who sow little—may he 
examined together, both belong to the class of peasants 
who are losing their farms, who in most cases are ruined 
or on the verge of ruin, and are without the livestock and 
implements with which to work their farms” (p. 135). 

“While the non-farming, non-cultivating households are in 
most cases those that are already ruined,” says Postnikov a 
little later on, “those that cultivate little, that lease their 
land, are candidates for membership of that category. Every 
severe harvest failure, or chance calamity such as fire, loss 
of horses, etc., drives some of the householders out of this 
group into the category of non-farming peasants and farm 
labourers. A householder who, from one cause or another, 
loses his draught animals, takes the first step along the 
road to ruin. Cultivating the land with hired animals is 
too casual and unsystematic, and usually loads to a reduc¬ 
tion of cropping. Such a muzhik is refused credit by the 
village loaii-and-savings societies and by his fellow villag- 
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ers” [a iootiiote says: “In the Taurida uyezds there are very 
many loan-and-savings societies in the big villages, operat¬ 
ing with funds borrowed from the State Bank; but it is 
only the rich and well-to-do householders who obtain loans 
from thenr’]; “when he does get a loan, it is usually on worse 
terms than those obtained by the ‘thriving’ peasants. ‘IIow 
can you lend him anything if he has nothing to pay with?’ 
the peasants say. Once he gets involved in debt, the first 
stroke of ill luck robs him of his land too, especially if he 
is also in arrears with his taxes” (p. 139). 

The extent of the decline of farming among the peas¬ 
ants of the poor group can best be seen from the fact that the 
author does not even attempt to answer the question of 
exactly how they run their farms. In the case of farms that 
cultivate less than 10 dessiatines per household, he says, 
“the conditions of farming are too fortuitous for it to bo 
described by any definite system” (p. 278). 

The characteristics of peasant farming in the bottom group 
that have been cited arc, despite their considerable 
number, still quite inadequate; they are exclusively nega¬ 
tive in character, although there surely must be positive 
characteristics. All we have hoard so far is that the peas¬ 
ants of this group cannot be regarded as independent agri¬ 
culturists, because their farms are in absolute decline, 
their cultivated area is far too inadequate and because, 
lastly, their farms are run haphazardly. “Only the pros¬ 
perous and well-to-do farmers, who are not in need of seed,” 
remark the statisticians in describing Bakhmut Uyezd, 
“can observe any sort of system in sowing crops; but the 
poor peasants sow whatever happens to be on hand, any¬ 
where and anyhow” (p. 278). Nevertheless, the existence of 
all this mass of the peasantry embraced by the bottom group 
(in the three Taurida uyezds, over 30,000 households and 
over 200,000 persons of both sexes) cannot be accidental. If 
they do not live on the produce of their own farms, how do 
they live? Chiefly by the sale of their labour-power. We have 
seen above that Postnikov says of this group of peasants 
that they live by farm-labouring and other outside earn¬ 
ings. In view of the almost total absence of handicralt 
industries in the South, such earnings are mostly agricul¬ 
tural which means, in fact, that the peasants are hiring 
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themselves lor farm work. To prove in greater detail 
that tlie chief feature of the economy of the bottom group 
of peasants is the sale of their labour-power, let us proceed 
to examine this group according to the categories into which 
they are divided in the Zemstvo statistics. As to the non- 
larming householders, nothing need be said of them: they 
are farm labourers pure and simple. In the second category 
we have cultivators with crop areas of up to 5 dessiat ines per 
household (the average is 3.5 dessiatines). The division of the 
cultivated area, given above, into farm-service, fodder, food 
and commercial, shows us that an area of this size is alto¬ 
gether inadequate. “The first group, wdth a cultivated area up 
to 5 dessiatines per household,” says Postnikov, “have no mar¬ 
ket, or commercial, area at all; they can only exist with the 
help of outside earnings, obtained by working as farm 
labourers, or by other means” (p. 319). There remains the last 
category—the farmers with 5 to 10 dessiatines of cultivated 
land per household. The questioji is: what, among the peas¬ 
ants of this group, is the relation of independent farming to 
the so-called “earnings”? For a precise answer to this 
question, we should have several typical peasant budgets 
relating to the farmers of this group, Postnikov fully admits 
the need for and importance of budget data, but points out 
that the “collection of such data is extremely difficult, and 
in many cases simply beyond the power of the statisti¬ 
cians” (p. 107). We find it very difficult to agree to this 
view: Moscow statisticians have collected several extremely 
interesting and detailed budgets (see Statistical Returns 
jor Mascow Gubernia. Section on Economic Statistics, Vols. 
VI and VII); in several uyezds of Voronezh Gubernia, as the 
aut hor himself indicates, budget dat a have oven been collect¬ 
ed on a house-to-house basis. 

It is a great pity that the budget material Postnikov 
himself gives is very inadequate: he cites the budgets of 
seven German colonists and of only one Russian peasant; 
moreover, all are those of big cultivators (the minimum—in 

the case of the Russian—is 39— dessiatines sown), that is, 

all belong to a group of whose economy one may obtain a clear 
enough idea from the facts contained in the Zemstvo statis¬ 
tics, Expressing his regret that he was “unable during bia 
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tour to gatlier a larger number of peasant budgets,” Post- 
nikov says that “to give an exact appreciation of these budg- 
ets is, in general, no easy matter. The Tauridians are 
quite frank in giving economic information, but often enough 
they themselves do Jiot know the exact figures of their in¬ 
come and expenditure. The peasants recall with greater 
accuracy the general amount of their expenditure, or the 
biggest items of income and expenditure, but small amounts 
almost invariably escape tlieir memory” (p. 288). It would, 
how^ever, be better to collect a few budgets, even without 
minor details, than, as the author has done, to collect 
“about 90 descriptions and an evaluation” of the economic 
situation, which is elucidated with suflicient clarity in the 
Zemstvo house-to-house censuses. 

In the aliseuce of budgets, only two kinds of data are at 
our disposal for determining the character of the economy 
of the group under review: firstly, Postnikov's estimates 
of the cultivated area per household necessary to feed an 
average family; and, secondly, data on the division of the 
cultivated area into four parts, and on the average cash 
expenditure (per family per year) of the local peasants. 

On the basis of detailed estimates of the cultivated area 
required lor a family’s food, for seed and for fodder, Postni- 
kov arrives at the following final conclusion: 

“A peasant family of average size and well-being, liv¬ 
ing exclusively by farming and balancing its income and 
expenditure without deficit, needs, given average harvests, 

4 dessiatines to leed 0-^ members of the lamily, 4y dessia¬ 
tines to leed 8 draught horses, 1-^ dessiat ines for seed supply, 
and 6 to 8 dessiatines for the production of grain for sale, or 
in all, If) to 18 dessiatines under crops. ...The average 
Taiiridian has about 18 dessiatines under crops per house¬ 
hold, but 40?fj of the population of the three Taurida uyezds 
have less than 10 dessiatines per household; and if they are 
nevertheless able to engage in farming, it is only because 
part of their income is derived from outside employments 
and by leasing part of their land. The economic position of 
this section of the population is at)normal and insecure, 
because in the majority of cases Iht^y are unable to accumulate 
the reserve to ti<ie them over a dillicult period” (p. 272), 
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As I he average cultivated area per household in the group 
under review is 8 dessiatines, i.e., less than half the area 
required (17 dessiatines), wo are entitled to conclude that 
the peasants of this group derive the greater part of their 
income from “employments,” i.e., from the sale of their 
labour. 

Here is another calculation: according to Poslnikov’s 
data, quoted above, on the division of the cultivated area, 
out of 8 dessiatines under crops, 0.48 dessiatines will go for 
seed; 3 dessiatines for fodder (in this group there are 2, not 3, 
draught animals per household); and 3.576 dessiatines for 
the food of the lamily (its size is also Ixdow the average— 

about 5y persons, not O^-); so that less than one dessiatine 

(0.944) remains for the commercial area, the income from 
which the author esiimates at 30 rubles. But the amount 
of a Tauridian’s essential cash expenditure is much greater. 
It is much easier to collect information on the amount of 
cash expenditure than on budgets, says the author, because 
the peasants themselves often make calculations of this sort, 
Tliese calculations show that: 

“In the case of a family of average size, i.e., consisting 
of the working husband, the wife and 4 young children or 
adolescents, if they farm their own land (roughly about 
20 dessiatines) and do not resort to renting, the essential 
cash expenditure, as estimated by UieTauridians, amounts to 
between 200 and 250 rubles per annum. A cash expenditure 
of 150 to 180 rubles is considered to be the minimum that 
a small family must make, even if they stint themselves in 
everything. An annual income of less than this amount is 
considered quite inadequate, for in these parts a working 
man and his wife can, by farm-labouring, earn 120 rubles 
a year, with board and lodging, without incurring the expense 
of maintaining livestock, implements and so forth, and, 
in addition, can get ‘extras* from land leased to fellow 
villagers” (p. 289). As the group under examination is below 
the average, we take the minimum, not the average, cash 
expenditure, and the lowest figure of this minimum at that— 
150 rubles—which has to be derived from “employments.” 
According to this calculation, a peasant of the group under 
examination derives from his own farming a total of 117.5 
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rubles (30+87.5*), and rrom the sale of his labour-power 
120 rubles. Consequently, we again find that by independoiit 
farming llio peasants of this group can only cover less than 
half of tlieir ininimiun expenditure.** 

Thus an examination of the character of the economy 
in all the subdivisions of the bottom group leads us to the 
unquestionable conclusion that although the majority of 
the peasants do cultivate small plots, the sale of their labour- 
power is their principal source of livelihood. All the peasants 
of this group are hired labourers rather than indepondejit 
Jariners. 

Postnikov did not raise this question of the character 
of the economy of the bottom group of peasants, and did 
not elucidate the relation of ouUside employments to the 
})easant’s own fanning—and that is a big defect in his 
work. As a result, he does not adequately explain the, at 
first glance, strange fact that although the peasants of the 
Imltoin group have too little land of their own, they aban¬ 
don it, lease it; as a result the important fact, that the means 
of production (i.e., land and implements) possessed by the 
bottom group of peasants are quantitatively far below the 
average, is not linked up with the general character of their 

* A food area of 3-L dessiatines will yield 25 rubles in produce per 

dessiatine (25 X 3.5 = 87.5)—J^ostnikov’s calculation, p. 272. 

♦* Tlie calculations made by Mr. Yu/Jiakov in Husskaya Alysl,** 
No. 9, 1885 (‘‘t^uolas for People’s Landownership”) fully corroborate 
this conclusion. Me considers f lial the food norm, i.e., the lowest norm, 
in Taurida Gubernia, is an allotment of 9 dessiatines under crops per 
boti'^eljold. I3nt Mr. Yuzliakov sees the allotment as covering only 
the cerpd! foods and taxation, and as.surnes that the other expenaitures 
will be covered by outside earnings 'J’he budget.? given in the Zemstvo 
statistics .show lliat the latter expondil ure.s constitute over half the 
total. For exanjplo, in Voronezh Gubernia the average expenditure 
of a peasant family is 495.39 rubles, reckoning expenditure both in 
cash and kind. Of this sum, 109.10 rubles go for the maintenance of 
livestock | N. V. Yn/diakov sees the raaintenauce of livestock as coming 
from hay-fields arid other grounds, and not from arable land], 135.80 
rubles for vegetable food and tuxes, and 250.49 rubles for other ex¬ 
penditure—clotliiiig, implements, rent, various household requiro- 
ijionts, etc. 124 budgets in Statistical lieturns for Ostrogozhsk Uyezdj 
In Moscow Gnhornia, the average annual expenditure per family is 
348.83 rubles, of which 150.03 go for cereal foods and taxe.s, and 192.80 
for other expenditure. (Average of 8 budgets collected by Moscow 
statisticians—loc. cit.J 
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iarmiiig. Since the average quaritity of means of production, 
as we have seem, is only just enough to satisfy the essen¬ 
tial needs of the family, it necessarily and irievitaldy follows 
from this fact—the fact of the poor peasants being deprived 
of their fair share—that they must seek means of produc¬ 
tion belonging to others to which to apply llieir labour, 
i.e., they must sell themselves. 

Let us now pass to the second group—the middle one, 
also embracing 40% of the po])ulation. Under this category 
come farmers with a cultivated area of from 10 to25dessiatines 
per household. The term “middle’* is fully applicable to the 
members of this group, with the reservation, however, that 
their means of production are somewhat (slightly) below the 
average: the cultivated area per household is 16.4 dessiatines, 
as against the average of 17 dessiatines for all peasants; live¬ 
stock—7.3 head per household, as against an average of 
7.6 (draught animals—3.2, as against an average of 3.1); 
total tillage per household—17 to 18 dessiatines (allotment, 
purchased, and rented), as against an average of 20 to 21 des¬ 
siatines for the uyezds. A comparison of the number of 
dessiatines under crops per household with the norm given by 
Postiiikov, shows that the farming of their own land by this 
group yields them only just enough for their suhsisteiice. 

All these facts, it would seem, should lead us to think 
that the farming of this group of peasants is the most stable: 
the peasant covers all his expenses by it; he works not for 
profit but only to .satisfy primary needs. As a matter of 
fact, however, we see the very opposite: the farming of 
this group of peasants is distinguished by its very consid¬ 
erable instability. 

Firstly, an average cultivated area of 16 dessiatines is 
shown to bo adequate. Consequently, peasants with 10 to 16 
dessiatines under crops do not cover all their expenses by 
farming and are also obliged to resort to outside employ¬ 
ments. From Postnikov’s approximate estimates quoted 
above, we see that this group hires 2,846 workers, whereas 
it releases 3,389, or 543 more. Hence, about half the farms 
in the group are not fully provided for. 

Further, in this group the number of draught animals 
per household is 3.2, whereas, as we have seen, the number 
needed for a team is four. Consequently, a large number 
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oi‘ the housoUolds in this group have iiisiiUicieiiL animals 
ol‘ their own with which to cultivate their land, and have to 
resort to yoking. The yokers in tiiis group likewise consti¬ 
tute no less than one-hall* of the total; wo may draw this 
conclusion from the fact that the proportion of households 
owning working teams is about 40%, of which 20% go to 
the prosperous upper group, the remaining 20% belonging 
to the middle group, so that no less than half of the middle 
group do not own a working team. Postnikov does not give 
the exact luirnher of yokers in this group. Turning to the 
Zemstvo statistical abstracts we find the following data 
(for two uyezds):* 
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Thus, in the middle group of the two uyezds, a minor¬ 
ity of the households cultivate their land with their own 
animals: in Melitopol Uyezd less than one-third of the 
households; in Dnieper Uyezd less than one-half. Hence, 
the number of yokers estimated above for all the three uyezds 
(one-half) is, if anything, too low and certainly not exag¬ 
gerated. Of course, the peasant’s inability to farm with 
animals of his own is in itself sufficiently indicative of the 
instability of his farm; but, as an illustration, let us quote 

♦ Statistical Returns for Melitopol Uyezd (Appendix to Returns 
for Taurida Gubernia, Vol. I), Simferopol, 1885, p. B 195. Statistical 
Returns lor Dnieper Uyezd (Returns for Taurida Gubernia, Vol. II), 
Simferopol, 1886, p. B 123. 
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llie (iescription of tho yoking system given by Postnikov, 
who, unfortunately, pays too little attention to this phenom¬ 
enon, interesting as it is economically and from the stand¬ 
point of life and customs. 

“Among the peasants who work on a yoking basis,” 
says Postnikov, “the standard working area is lower [than 
among the peasants who work with their own animals] by 
virtue of the law of mechanics which says that three horses 
harnessed together do not pull three times as much as one 
horse. Those who arrange to yoke may live at (lin'erent ends 
of the village (they are usually relatives); furthermore, the 
number of plots belonging to the two householders (some¬ 
times three liouseholders yoke) is twice that of one. All this 
increases the time spent on travelling from one section to 
another.” [A footnote says: “When the land is divided, each 
household receives for its members an uiibroken patch in a 
particular field; hence small families receive smaller patches. 
The conditions of yoking in Taurida Gubernia vary con¬ 
siderably. If one of the yokers has a drill plough, he 
gets an extra dessiatine ploughed—e.g., one gets lO des¬ 
siatines, the other 11—or the one who has no drill plough of 
his own has to bear all the expenses of repairing it while in use. 
Similarly, when the number of yoked animals is unequal, 
one gets an extra day’s ploughing done, etc. In the village of 
Kameiika, the owner ol a drill plough receives from three to 
six rubles in cash for the spring. Quarrels among the yokers 
are generally very frequent.”! “Some time is also spent in 
coming to terms, and it may happen that the yokers fall out 
before tho w^ork is finished. The yokers sometimes do not 
have enough horses for harrowing, in which case the drill 
plough horses are unharnessed: some go off for water, wdiilo 
the others harrow. In the village of Yuzkui, I w as told that 
yokers often plough no more than one dessiatine a day, 
which is half the normal rate” (p. 233). 

There is a shortage of implements in addition to the 
shortage of animals. From the table given above, showing 
the nurnberof implements perhousehold in the various groups, 
we see that in the middle group, in all the uyezds, there 
is not less than one ploughing implement per household. Ac¬ 
tually, however, the distribution of implements even wdth- 
iii the group is by no means uniform. Unfortunately, PosU 
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nikov does not give any data on this subject, and we have 
to liirn to the Zemstvo statistical abstracts. In Dnieper 
Uyezd, 1,808 households out of 8,227 have no ploughing 
implemeiits at all; in Melitopol Uyezd 2,954 out oi 13,789; 
in the former uyezd the ill-provided households constitute 
21.9% of the total; in the latter 21.4Vb. There can be no 
doubt that the householders who have no ploughing imple¬ 
ments approximate the bottom group in economic status, 
while those who have more than one such implemejit per 
household approximate the top group. The number of 
householders who have no ploughs is even higher: 32.5% 
in Dnieper Uyezd and 65.5% in Melitopol. Lastly, 
the peasants of this group own an insignificant number of 
reaping machines (they are of very great importance in 
Soul h-Russian peasant farming because of the shortage of 
w'orkers for hand reaping and the long-tract system,** which 
drags out grain removal for months): in Dnieper Uyezd 
tlie whole group owns 20 mowing and reaping machines (one 
per 400 households); in Melitopol Uyezd, 178-^ (one per 
700 households). 

The general system of peasant farming in this group 
is described by Postnikov as follows: 

“Householders having less than four draught animals 
invariably yoke together for the cultivation of their fields 
and for sowing. The householders of this category have 
either two working members or only one. The lower relative 
working capacity of such farmers is due to the smaller size 
of the farms, the yoking system, and the shortage of imple¬ 
ments. Tlie yokers mostly plough with small, three-share drill 
ploughs, which work more slowly. If such peasants harvest 
their grain with machines hired from neighbours, they get 
them only after the latter have cut their own crops. Har¬ 
vesting by hand takes longer, in some cases necessitates the 
hiring of day labourers, and is more expensive. For single- 
handed peasants any urgent household matter, or the perform¬ 
ance of public duties, interrupts the work. If the single- 
handed peasant goes to work in a distant field, where the 
peasants usually spend the whole week until the ploughing 
and sowdng are completed, he has to return to the village 
more often to see jiow the family at home is faring” (p. 278). 
Such single-handed peasants (one working member in the 
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family) coiisliliito tlio majority in tho ^^roiip under oxamiiia- 
tion, as will bo soon from Iho following lal)lo ^>iveji by Posfiii- 
kov and showing the niimJ)or of working members in tJio 
families in the different crop-sowing grou])S in all the three 
uyezds of Taurida Gubernia (p. 143): 


Per 100 hou£chol(h 



With no 
male work¬ 
ers 

With 1 
worker 

With li 
workers 

With 3 or 
more work¬ 
ers 

Cultivating no land 

19 

G7 

11 

3 

» up to f) dess. 

0 

77.6 

11.7 

1.7 

. 5 to 10 . 

4.2 

74.8 

17.7 

3.3 

, 10 to 25 . 

1.7 

59 

29 

10.3 

, 25 to 50 , 

1.2 

40 

CO 

23.1 

, over 50 , 

0.9 

25 

34.3 

39.8 

Art rage 

4.3 

GO.O 

2'i.6 

10.5 


It will be seen from this table that Ibree-fifthsof Iho fam¬ 
ilies in the middle group have one working imunber each 
or none at all.* 

To illustrate the relation of the middle to the top group, 
and the stability of its farms in general, let us quote 
data from Statistical fleturns for Dnieper Uyezd showing 
how all the land at the peasants’ disposal, and the culti¬ 
vated area** in particular, is distributed among the groups. 
We get the following table:*** 


♦ In support of his point about the considerable ndvanlagcs in 
fariTiiiig enjoyed hy the large-farnily householders (i.c., those with 
many working nienjh(us) over the singledianded hoiiseJiolders, 
Postnikov cites Trirogov’s well-known book The Village CvmmuniUj 
and the Peasant Tax. 

** The data relate to the entire Dnieper Uyezd, including villages 
not counted in the volosts. The figures in the “Total land in use” column 
I have calculated myself, by adding togetlier llie amounts of allot¬ 
ment, rented and purchased land and sublracling the amount leased. 
Dnieper Uyezd has been chosen because it is inhabited almost 
exclusively hy F{u.s.sians. 

See table on p. CO.— Ed, 
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This table shows tliat the middle ^roup held more allot¬ 
ment arable than the others: 40.5% ol the total.The peasants 
were I'orced by the inadequacy ol' their allotments to resort 
to renting, as a result ol which the area cultivated by them 
increased all in all by more than 50%. The amount of 
land in the hands of the middle group also increased ah- 
solutely, but decreased relatively—lo 41.2% of the total 
area and 43% of the cultivated area; first place was occupied 
by the top group. Hence, not only the bottom group, but 
the middle one, too, feels the direct pressure of the top 
group, which deprives them of the land. 

All that has been said entitles us to describe the eco¬ 
nomic status of the middle groii]) as follows. It comprises 
peasants who live exclusively on the returns from the land 
they cultivate themselves; the area of the latter is almost 
equal to the average area cultivated by the local peasantry 
(or somewhat less) and barely covers the family’s essen¬ 
tial needs. But the insufficiency of animals and imple¬ 
ments, and their uneven distribution, render the farming 
of this group of peasants unstable, precarious, especially 
in view of the menacing tendency of the top group to squeeze 
out the bottom and middle groups. 

Let us now turn to this top group, which comprises tlio 
affluent peasantry. In the Taurida uyezds it embraces one-fifth 
of the population, with a cultivated area of over 25 dessiatines 
per household. Sufficicjit facts have already been cited to 
show the extent to which this group is really richer than 
the others in draught animals, implements, and allotment 
and other land. To show how much better off the peasants 
of this group are than the middle peasants, we shall cite 
only the following data of crop areas: in Dnieper Uyezd, 
the well-to-do group have 41.3 dessiatines under crops per 
household, whereas the average for the uyezd is 17.8 dessia¬ 
tines, or less than half as much. Generally speaking, this aspect 
of the matter—the greater prosperity of the big cultivators— 
has been sufficiently brought out by Postnikov, but he pays 
practically no attention to another and far more important 
question: what part is played by this group’s farming in 
the total agricultural production of the region, and what 
price is paid by the other groups for the thriving condition 
of the top group. 



The lact ol* the nialter is that this group is numerically 
very small—in the most prosperous region of the South, 
Taurida Gubernia, it cojistitutes only 20% of the popu¬ 
lation. It might therefore be thought that its relative im¬ 
portance to the locality’s general economy is not great.* 
Actually, however, we find the contrary to be true: this 
well-to-do minority plays a predominant part in the total 
output of agricultural produce. In the three Taurida uyezds, 
out of a total of 1,439,267 dessiatines under crops 724,678 
dessiatines, or more than half, are in the hands of the well- 
to-do peasants. These figures, of course, are a far from 
accurate expression of the predominance of the top group, 
inasmuch as the well-to-do peasants’ harvests arc much 
larger than those of the poor ami the middle peasants, who, 
as shown in Fostnikov’s description quoted above, do not 
run their farms on proper lines. 

Thus, the principal grain producers are the top group 
of peasants, and hence (a fact of the utmost importance, 
and one particularly often ignored) all the various 
descriptions of agriculture and talk about agricultural 
improvements and so on, relate primarily and mostly 
(sometimes even exclusively) to the prosperous minority. 
Let us take, for example, the data relating to the distribu¬ 
tion of improved implements. 

Postnikov speaks of the Taurida peasant’s implements 
as follows: 

“With few exceptions, the implements of the peasant 
arc the same as those of the German colonist, but less var¬ 
ied, sometimes of poorer quality, and therefore cheaper. An 
exception is the south-western, less densely populated 
part of Dnieper Uyezd, where the primitive Little-Rus¬ 
sian implements, the heavy wmoden plough and wrooden iron- 
tipped drill plough, are still in vogue. In the rest of the 
Taurida uyezds, the ploughs used by the peasants are ev¬ 
erywhere of an improved type, made of iron. Side by side 
with the iron plough the drill plough is everywhere of primary 
importance in the cultivation of the soil and in many cases 

♦ This mistake, for example, is made by Mr. Slonirasky, who in 
an article on PosLnikov’s book says: “'i’he well-to-do group of peasants 
is lost in the mass of the poor, and in some areas would seem to be 
altogether non-existeiit.” (VesUUk Yevropy,^* 18U3, No. 3, p. 307.) 
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is llie only ploughing implement used by the peasants. But 
most Irequently the drill plough is used side by side with the 

iron plough_The harrows everywdiere are of wood, with 

iron teeth, and are of two types: two-horse harrows, with a 
lO-foot stretch, and one-horse harrows, with a stretch of 

about 7 feet. The drill plough is an implement with 3, 

4 or 5 shares.... Very olten a small seed-drill is attached to 
the front of the drill plough and is operated by its wheel. It 
plants the seed while the drill plough fills in the drills. Of the 
other implements used by the peasants in cultivating the 
soil we meet, although not often, with the wooden roller, 
used to roll the soil after sowing. Reaping-machines have 
spread among the peasants particularly in the last 10 years. 
Jn the more prosperous villages, the peasants relate, almost 
half the households possess them.... Mowing-machines are 
far more rarely met with among the peasants than reapers.... 
Horse rakes and threshers are equally rare. The use of winnow¬ 
ing-machines is universal.... For carting purposes, the Ger¬ 
man farm waggon and maz/zara* are used exclusively; 
they are now built in many of the Russian villages..,. Stone 
toothed rollers of various sizes are universally used for 
threshing” (pp. 213-15). 

To learn how these implements are distributed, we have to 
turn to the Zemstvo statistical abstracts, all hough I heirdala 
are not complete either: the Taurida statisticians registered 
only ploughs and drill ploughs, reapers and mowers, and ve¬ 
hicles (waggons and mazharas). If we combine the data for 
Melitopol and Dnieper uyezds we shall tind that of the total 
number (46,522) of ploughs and cultivators the top group owns 
19,987, or 42.9%; ivaggons, 23,747 out of 59,478, or 39.9%; 
and, finally, reapers and mowers, 2,841 out of 3,061,or 92.8%. 

Data have already been cited to show that labour pro¬ 
ductivity in the top groups of the peasantry is consider¬ 
ably higher than in the bottom ami middle groups. Let us 
now see what peculiarities of technique determine this 
specific feature of the economy of the big cultivators. 

“The amount of land held and used by the peasants,” 
says Postnikov, “largely determines the system and charac¬ 
ter of farming. Unfortunately, the dependence of one on the 

* Mazhara —a long heavy farm cart with a light framework 
of poles for its shins.—-Ed. Eng. ed- 
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other has so far been little studied by our investigators of 
p(*asant farming, who not infrequently conceive it to 
bo of the same typo among all sections of the rural popu¬ 
lation. Leaving aside the system of farming, I shall endeav¬ 
our briefly to summarise the peculiarities in the farming 
technique of different peasant grouyis insofar as 1 have been 
able to ascertain them during my visits to the Taurida uyezds. 

“Householders who work with their own animals and do not 
resort to yoking, own four, five, six or more draught, animals.* 
Their economic status, however, varies considerably. A four- 
share drill plough requires a team of four animals, a five- 
share implement a team of five animals. Ploughing is followed 
by harrowing, and if the farmer has no extra horse, he cannot 
harrow immediately behind the plough, but only when the 
ploughing is finished, that is, the seed is covered wdien the soil 
is already slightly dry, a circumstance that does not favour 
germination. If the ploughing is done at a distance from 
the village, necessitating the carting of w^ater and fodder, 
the al)sence of an extra horse also interrupts the work. In 
all such cases, the lack of a full complement of working 
animals loads to loss of t ime and delays the sowdng. Given 
a larger number of draught animals and a multi-share drill 
plough,the peasants are ableto planttlieir fields more quickly, 
to make the most of favourable weather, and to cover the seed 
with moister soil. Thus it is the “full” farmer, the one with six, 
or, better still, seven draught animals, that has tlio advantage 
ill! betechniqiie ofspringsowing.With seven horses, a five-share 
drill plough and two harrows can function simultaneously. 
Such a farmer, the peasants say, ‘carries on without a stop.’ 

“Even more important is the difference in the status of the 
farmers in the period immediately following the reaping, 
when in a good harvest year the utmost exertion of labour- 
power is demanded on the farm. A farmer with six draught 
animals can thresh the grain as it is carted and does not need to 
stack it, thus, of course, saving time and manpower” (p. 277). 

To complete the description of the big cultivator’s 
economy, it should be mentioned that farming in the case 
of this group of cultivators is a “commercial” enterprise, as 

* The peasants of the prosperous group own G to 10 draught 
animals per household (see above). 
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Posillikov puts it. The data given above showing the size 
of the commercial area fully bear out the author’s descrip¬ 
tion, inasmucli as the greater part of the cultivated area 
yields produce for the market—52% of the total area on 
farms with from 25 to 50 dessiatines under crops, and bl % on 
farms with over 50 dessiatines under crops. Further evidence 
of this is the amount of the cash income; even the minimum in 
the case of the well-to-do group—574 rubles per household— 
is more than double the essential cash expenditure (200 
to 250 rubles), thus forming a surplus which is accumulated 
and serves for the farm’s expansion and improvement. “In 
the case of the more affluent peasants, those with over 50 des- 
siat.incs under crops per household,” even “one branch of ani¬ 
mal husbandry—the breeding of coarse-fleece sheep—assumes 
a market character,” as Postnikov informs us (p. 188), 
Let us now pass to another question, one that is also 
inadequately treated (in fact, left practically untouched) 
by Postnikov: how does the economic success of the minor¬ 
ity of the peasants affect the majority? Undoubtedly, the 
effect is completely negative: the data cited above (especially 
those relating to the renting of land) are sufficient proof 
of this, so that we may hero confine ourselves merely to 
summing up. In ail three uyezds of Taurida Gubernia, the 
peasants rent a total of 476,334 dessiatines of land (non-allot¬ 
ment and allotment), of which 298,727 dessiatines, or more 
than three-fifths (63%), are taken by the prosperous group. 
Only 6% fails to the share of the poor group, and 31% to 
that of the middle group. If we bear in mind that it is the 
two bottom groups that are most—if not exclusively—in 
need of rented laud (the data given above regarding the dis¬ 
tribution of land among the peasant groups in Dnieper 
Uyezd show that in the case of the top group the allotment 
arable alone is almost sufficient for a sown area of “normal” 
size), it will be obvious how severely they must suffer 
from lack of land due to the commercial expansion of the 
tillage of prosperous peasants.* 

* “The German colonist presses hard upon the local peasant... 
In depriving him of adjacent land, which he could otherwise rent or 
purchase,” says Postnikov (p. 292). Obviously, in this respect the 
Hu.ssian well-lo do peasant stands closer to the German colonist 
than to hi.s poor compatriot. 




The (lislributioii of the renting of allotment land, data 
for which hav(j been given above, leads to exactly the same 
conclusions. To show the importance of the renting of allot¬ 
ment land to the difTerent groups of peasants, let us quote 
the description of this type oi renting given in Chapter IV 
of Post!iikov’s work. 

“Allotment land,” he says, “is now an object of exten¬ 
sive speculation among the South-Russian peasants, l.and 
is used as security for loans on promissory notes, these lat¬ 
ter circulating very widely here among the Taurida peasants, 
the proceeds from the land g(ung to the money-lender until 
the debt is cleared. The land is leased or ‘sold’ for one or tw'O 
years, and longer periods—8, 9 or 11 years. Such allotment 
leases are officially registered in the volost or village ad¬ 
ministration offices. On Sundays and holidays, I have seen 
large animated crowds in big villages standing in front of 
the village administration offices. In answer to my inquiry 
as to why the people were assembled, I was told that re- 
Ireshiuents were being consumed and allotments ‘sold,' 
the ‘sales’ being registered in the books of the village 
authorities.... The \sale’ of allotments is practised both in 
villagers wdiere the land is divided according to the number 
of registered persons in each family and no fundamental 
redistribution of the land takes place, and in villages where 
the land is divided according to the Jiumber of actual mem¬ 
bers in each family and is subject to periodical redistribu¬ 
tion; only, in the latter case, the transactions are usually 
for .shorter periods, until the next redistribution date, 
which in these parts has recently in most cases been deter¬ 
mined in advance l)y the community’s decision on land 
redistribution. Now^adays, the.se allotment-land transac¬ 
tions in the South-Rus.sian villages are bound up with 
the most vital interests of the local prosperous peasants, 
wdjo are so numerous here, especially in the Taurida uyezds. 
They are, incidentally, one of the principal conditions for 
the extejisivc cultivation of land practised by prosperous 
Taurida peasants, and of considerable economic advantage 
to them. That is why the prosperous peasants are so sensi¬ 
tive nowadays to every change in their manner of life which 
might deprive them of this renting of land that is mostly 
cheap and is, moreover, situated near by” (p. 140). He 
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then goes on to toll of how the Molilopol Uyezd Board of 
Peasants’ Affairs** demanded that each separate case of 
allotment leasing should be sanctioned by the village assem¬ 
bly, how the peasants were inconveiiienc(‘d by this order and 
liow “its only effect so far has been the disappearance of the 
land transaction records from the village courts, although 
they are probably still being kept unofficially” (p. l-'iO). 

Despite the large amount of land they rent, the pros¬ 
perous peasants are also practically the only puichasers of 
land: in Dnieper Uyezd they own 78?o of all tlu^ pui- 
chased land, and in Melitopol Uyezd 42,787 dessiat ines out 
of a total of 48,0fi9 dessiatines, or 88/h. 

Lastly, it is exclusively this category of peasants to 
whom credits are available. To supplement the author’s 
remarks already cited on the village loan-aiid-savings so¬ 
cieties in the South, W'e shall quote the following description 
of them. 

“The village loan-and-savings societies now to be found 
here and there in our country—they are very numerous 
in the Taurida villages, for example—chiefly assist pros¬ 
perous peasants, and,it is to be presumed,(juite substantially. 

I have on several occasions heard peasants in the Taurida 
villages where these societies function saying: ‘Thank God, 
we’ve got rid of the Jews!’ But it is the prosperous peasants 
who say this. The economically weak peasants cannot find 
guarantors and do not gel loans” (p. 368). There is nothing 
surprising in this monopoly of credit: the credit transac¬ 
tion is nothing more than deferred-payment purchase. 
Quite naturally, payment can only be made by those who 
have the means, and among the South-Russian peasants 
it is only the well-to-do minority that have them. 

To complete the description of the economy of this 
group, which surpasses all the other groups taken together 
in the fruits of its productive activity, we have only to 
recall that it resorts “to a considerable extent” to hired 
labour, of which members of the lower group are perforce 
the suppliers. It should be remarked in this regard that 
it is a matter of immense difficulty to calculate exactly 
the hired labour employed in agriculture, a difficulty which> 
it seems, has not yet been overcome by our Zemstvo sta¬ 
tistics. As agriculture does not require a constant and 



steady supply ot lal)Our all year round, but only an extra 
supply for a delinite season, the registration of regular hired 
labourers alone will by no means indicate the degree 
of exploitation of hired labour, while the calculation of the 
number of seasonal (often casual) labourers is extremely dif¬ 
ficult. In making a rough estimate of the number of hired 
labourers in each group, Postnikov sets the labour norm in 
tlie prosperous group at 15 dessiat ines under crops per working 
member.* From Cliapter VJl of his book, where the author 
examines in detail the actual size of the area cultivated, 
we learn that this norm is achieved only when the crop is 
machine harvested. Yet the number of harvesting-ma¬ 
chines is not very large even in the prosperous group—in 
Dnieper Uyezd, for example, it is about ojie per 10 house¬ 
holds—so that even if wo bear in mind the author’s 
statement that when tliey have completed their own har¬ 
vesting, the owners of the machines hire them out, we shall 
jievertheless find that the majority of the [)easants have 
to go without machines, and, consequently, have to hire 
day labourers. The employment of hired labour in the top 
group must therefore be on a larger scale than the author 
estimates, so that the big money income obtained by the 
peasants of this group largely (if not entirely) represents 
income from capital, iu the specific meaning of that term 
given to it by scientific political economy. 

Summing up what has been said about the third group, 
we arrive at the following description of it: the prosperous 
peasants, who possess considerably more than the average 
quantity of means of production, and whose labour, as a 
consequence, is more productive, are the principal growers 
of agricultural produce in the district, and predominate 
over the remaining groups; this group’s farming is commer¬ 
cial in character, and is very largely based on the exploi¬ 
tation of hired labour. 

The brief survey we have made of the political-economic 
differences in the economy of the three groups of the popu¬ 
lation of this area has been based on a systematisation of 

♦ For 1.8 to 2.3 working members it is 27 to 34.5 dessiatines; but, 
as we know, the peasants of the prosperous group sow 34.5 to 75 des¬ 
siatines. Hence, the general characteristic of this group is that the 
size of the farm far exceeds the family labour norm. 
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the material contained in Postiiikov's hook on South-IUissian 
jieasant farming. This survey, it seems to mo, proves that 
a study of peasant farming (from the polilical-eronomic 
standpoint) is quite impossible unless the peasants are 
divided into groups. Postnikov, as has already been indi¬ 
cated, recognises this, and even flings the reproach at the 
Zemstvo statisticians that they do not do this, that the 
summaries they make, despite the ahundance of figures 
given, are “unclear,” and that “they do not see the wood 
for the trees” (p. Xll). Postnikov is hardly entitled to cast 
this reproach at the Zemstvo statisticians, for he himself 
has not made a systematic division of llu; peasants into 
'"clear” groups, but the correctness of his demand is beyond 
question. Once it is admitted that there are not only quan¬ 
titative, but also qualitative* differences between the various 
farms, it becomes absolutely essential to divide the peas¬ 
ants into groups differing, not in “aflluence,” but in the 
social and economic character of their farming. One is jus¬ 
tified in hoping that it will not be long before this is done 
by the Zemstvo statisticians. 


V 

Not confining himself to recording the economic strife 
among the peasantry, Postnikov points to the intensifica¬ 
tion of this process: 

“Diversity in the prosperity of the peasant groups is 
to be found everywhere in this country,” he says, “and has 
existed from time immemorial. But in the last few decades 
this differentiation among the peasant population is becoming 
very marked, and is apparently steadily progressing” 
(p. 130). The dilficult economic conditions of the year 1891*“ 
should, in the opinion of the author, give new impetus to 
this process. 


"• Character of farming: self-consumer or commercial; character 
of exploitation of labour; sale of labour-power as the chief source of 
livelihood, or purchase of labour-power as the necessary consequence 
of the expansion of the cultivated area beyond the family’s working 
capacity. 
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Tliu qiKvslit)!! arises: what arc the caiis(‘s cl this phoriom- 
eiion which is exerting such an immense influence on the 
entire peasant populati(Ui? 

“Taurida Gulnnnia,” says Postnikov, “is one of the 
most land-abundant in European Russia, iind the one where 
the peasants’ allotments are largest; communal landowner- 
ship is universal there, and the land is distributed more or 
less evenly per head; agriculture is practically the sole pur¬ 
suit of the rural population, yet the house-to-house census 
sluAvs that Ib^o ol the population have no draught animals 
at all, and that about one-third ol the population have 
not enough implenieuts to cullivate their allotments” 
(p. lOfi). “On what,” asks the author, “does this wide 
diversity of the groups depend, and, in particular, what, 
in a purely agricultural economy, determines the high 
proportion of liouseholders with no tillage or drauglit 
animals that we now find in the region described?” 
(P. 130.) 

Setting out in search of the causes of this phenomenon, 
Postnikov goes completely astray (fortunately, not lor long) 
and starts to talk about “indolence,” “drunkenness,” and even 
about fires and horse-stealing. Nevertheless, he arrives 
at the conclusion that it is not in these causes that “the 
most essential aspect of the matter is to be found.” Nor is 
anything explained by talking about bereavement in fam¬ 
ilies, i.e., absence of adult working members: in the Tau¬ 
rida uyezds, of the total number of non-farming house¬ 
holds, i.e., that have no land under crops, bereaved fami¬ 
lies constitute only 18%. 

“The chief reasons why households are non-farming,” 
the author concludes, “must be sought in other factors of 
the peasants’ economic life” (p. 134). Specifically, Postni¬ 
kov is of the opinion that “of the enumerated causes contrib¬ 
uting to the decline of farming among certain peasants, 
the one which may be considered the most fundamental, 
ami which, uiilortunately, our Zemstvo statisticians have 
done little to elucidate as yet, is the jragmentalion of the 
allotments and the restricted amount of land in use by the 
peasant, the diminution in the average size of the peasant 
farm” (p. 141). “The root cause of Russia’s economic pov¬ 
erty,” the author says, “is the small size of the peasant’s 
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land and of his farm, which prevents him from making full 
use of the labour*power of his iamily” (p. 341). 

To explain this proposition, which Postnikov expresses 
very inaccurately, lor he himself has established that the 
average size of peasant farm (17 to 18 dessiatines under crops) 
is sullicicnt to maintain a family in comfort, and that a gen¬ 
eral, wholesale description of the entire peasantry in terms 
of the size of the farm is impossible—it should be recalled 
that he has already established the general law that the pro¬ 
ductivity of peasant labour grows with the increase in the 
size of the farm. Full utilisation of the family’s labour- 
poww (and draught animals) is achieved, according to his 
estimates, only in the top groups—in the Taurida uyezds, 
for example, only among the prosperous peasants; the vast 
majority of the population “pick at the land unproductive- 
ly” (p. 340), uselessly w^asting a vast amount of effort. 

Despite the fact that the author has iully demonstrated 
the dependence of labour productivity on the size of the farm 
and the extremely low productivity in the bottom peasant 
groups, this law" (Postnikov calls it agricultural over-popula¬ 
tion in Russia, agricultural over-saturation with labour) 
should not be regarded as the cause of the break-up of 
the peasantry—the question, after all, is wdiy the peasantry 
have broken up into such different groups, wdiereas agri¬ 
cultural over-population already presupposes the existence 
of such a break-up; the author arrived at the very concept 
of over-population by comparing small aiid large farms and 
their profitability. Hence, the question—“on W"hat does 
the wide diversity of the groups depend?”—cannot be 
answered by talking about agricultural over-population. 
This, apparently, Postnikov himself realised, but he did 
not set himself the defijiite aim of investigating the 
causes of the phenomenon, so that his observations suffer 
from a certain scrappiness: side by side with incomplete 
and inaccurate points, we find true ideas. For example, 
he says: 

“It cannot be expected that the fierce struggle now going 
on in rural life over landownership wdll help in the future 
to further the principles of communality and harmony 
among the population. And this struggle is not a transitory 
one, the result of chance causes,... In our view it is not a 
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Struggle between comiTiunal traditions and the individual¬ 
ism that is developing in rural life, but a pure struggle 
of economic interests, which is bound to end lalally for one 
section of the population in view of the existing land poverty” 
(p. XXXII). 

“It is quite an obvious truth,” says Postnikov elsewhere, 
“that with this land poverty and the small size of the farms, 
and the absence of sufficient industries, there can be no 
prosperity among the peasantry, and all that is economi¬ 
cally weak is bound, one way or another, sooner or later, 
to be ousted from peasant farming” (p. 368). 

These remarks contain a much truer answer to the ques¬ 
tion, and one, moreover, that fully conforms to the above- 
established differentiation of the population. The answer 
is that the appearance of a mass of non-farming households 
and the increase in their numbers, are determined by the 
struggle of economic interests among the peasantry. On 
what basis is this struggle being waged, and by what means? 
As to the means, they are not only, and not even so much, 
the grabbing of land (as might be concluded from Post¬ 
nikov’s remarks just quoted), as the lower production costs 
following on the increase in the size of the farms—of which 
enough has already been said. As for the basis on which this 
struggle arises, Postnikov points to it quite clearly in the 
following remark; 

“There is a definite minimum of farm-service area below 
which a peasant farm must not drop, because it would then 
become unprofitable, or even impossible to run. A definite 
food area is required for the maintenance of family and live¬ 
stock (?); a farm which has no outside earnings, or where 
they are small, must possess a certain market area, the prod¬ 
uce of which may be sold to provide the peasant family 
with money for the payment of taxes, for the acquisition 
of clothing and footwear, for necessary expenditure on farm 
implements, buildings, etc. If the size of a peasant farm 
falls below this minimum, farming becomes impossible. 
In such cases, the peasant will find it more profitable to 
give up farming and become a labourer, whose expenditure 
is more limited and whose needs can be more fully 
satisfied even with a smaller gross income” (p. 141). 

If, on the one hand, a peasant finds it profitable to ex- 
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paiid his sown area tar boyoiid his own grain requirements, 
it is because ho can sell his produce. If, on the other hand, 
a peasant finds it profitable to give up farming and become 
a labourer, it is liecause the satisfaction of the greater part 
of his needs entails cash expenditure, that is, sale;* and 
as, in selling his farm produce, he encounters a rival on the 
market with whom he cannot compete, the only thing 
left for him is to sell his labour-power. In a word, the soil 
in which the above-described phenomena grow is produc¬ 
tion for sale. The fuTidamental cause of the struggle of 
economic interests arising among the peasantry is the exist¬ 
ence of a system under which the market is the regulator 
of social production. 

Having concluded his description of the “new economic 
developments in peasant life’* and his attempt to explain 
them, Postnikov goes on to outline practical measures to 
solve the “agrarian problem.” We shall not follow the author 
into this field, firstly, because it does not enter the plan of 
the present article, and, secondly, because this part of 
Postnikov’s work is the weakest of all. This will be quite 
obvious if we recall that most of the contradictions and 
incomplete statements in the work were to be met with 
precisely when the author tried to explain economic 
processes; and unless these are fully and accurately 
explained, there can be no question of indicating any 
p ractical measures. 


♦ Cf. the data given above regarding the food and the commercial 
areas under crops (the income hom only these areas goes to cover 
the needs of the farmer, and not of the farm, that is, represents income 
in the real sense, and not production costs), and also the data regard¬ 
ing the average cas!) expenditure of the Taurida peasant in connection 
with the quantity of grain used for food (two chetverts per person of 
either sex). 
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I 

Can capitalism develop in Russia and reach full devel¬ 
opment when the masses of the people are poor and are becoming 
still poorer? The development of capilalism certainly 
needs an extensive home market; but the ruin of the peasant¬ 
ry undermines this market, threatens lo close it altogether 
and make the organisation of the capitalist order impossi¬ 
ble. True, it is said that, by transforming the Jiatural econ¬ 
omy of our direct producers into a commodity economy, 
capitalism is creating a market for itself; but is it conceiv¬ 
able that the miserable remnants of the natural economy 
of indigent peasants can form the basis for the development 
in our country of the mighty capitalist product ion that we 
see in the West? Is it not evident that the one fact of the 
masses being impoverished already makes our capitalism 
something impotent and without foundation, incapable of 
embracing tlie entire production of the country and of 
becoming the basis of our social economy? 

Such are the questions that are constantly being ad¬ 
vanced in our literature in opposition to the Russian 
Marxists; the absence of a market is one of the principal 
arguments invoked against the possibility of applying the 
theory of Marx to Russia. To refute this argument is the 
aim, incidentally, of the paper The Market Question^ 
which we are about to discuss. 

II 

The main premise of the author of the paper is the assump¬ 
tion of the “general and exclusive domination of capitalist 
production.” Proceeding from that premise he expounds 
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the contents ot Chapter XX 1 ol’ V^oliiuie II of CapilaL (Part 
III—'The Reproduction and Circulation of the Aggregate 
Social Capitai”). 

Here Marx sols out to investigate how social production 
replaces the part of the product which serves to satisfy the 
personal needs of the workers and the capitalists, and that 
which goes to form the elements of productive capital. Hence, 
in Volume I, the investigation of the production and 
reproduction of an individual capital could be limited to 
an analysis of the component parts of capital and the prod¬ 
uct according to their value—las is shown in Volume I of 
Capital the value of the product consists of c (constant 
capital) + V (variable capital) +.9 (surplus-value)]— 
but here the product must be divided into its material 
components, because that part of the product which 
consists of the elements of capital cannot be used for 
personal consumption, and vice versa. In view of that, 
Marx divides aggregate social production—and conse¬ 
quently, the aggregate social product—into two departments; 
I) the production of means of production, i.o., the 
elements of productive capital—commodities which can 
serve only for productive consumption, and II) the pro¬ 
duction of means of consumption, i.e., commodities that 
serve for the personal consumption of the working class 
and the capitalist class. 

The investigation is based on the following scheme [Ara¬ 
bic numerals indicate units of value—millions of rubles, 
for example; Roman numerals indicate the above-mentioned 
departments of social production. The rate of surplus-value 
is taken at 100 per cent]: 

I 4,000c+l,000v-fl,000s=6,000 /Capital =7,500 \ 

II 2,000c+ 500 v-f 500s=3,000 \Product =9,000/ 

Let us begin by supposing that we are dealing with 
simple reproduction, i.e., let us assume that production 
does not expand, but remains permanently on its former 
scale; this means that the capitalists consume the whole 
surplus-value unproductively, that they expend it for their 
personal needs and not for accumulation. Under those cir¬ 
cumstances it is obvious, firstly, that II 500 v and II 500 s 
must be consumed by the capitalists and the workers in 
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tlio same (le[)arliJi(*nL II, since llial j)rof]uct exisl.s iu tlio 
I’orm of inf*aiis ol coiisnrnpl ion inlernled lor (lie salisfaclioii 
of personal needs. Fviii her, I 4 ,000 c in its natural form must 
be consumed by the capitalists in tbc same departmcMJt I, 
because the condition that tlie scale of production remains 
unchanged demands the reteiilion of tlie same capital lor 
the next year’s production of means of production; conse¬ 
quently, the replacement of this part of capital also pre¬ 
sents no difficulty; the corresponding part of the product 
existing iu the natural form of coal, iron, machines, etc., 
will he exchanged among the capitalists eJigaged in ])ro- 
ducing means of production and will serve them, as before, 
as Gonstaiit capital. Thus, there remains I (v-fs) and 11 c. 

I 1,000 v r I 1,000 s are products existing in the form of means 
of production, and II 2,000 c—in the form of means of 
consumptioji. The workers and capitalists in department 1 
(under simple reproduction, i.e., cojisumption of the entire 
surplus-value) must consume means of consumption to the 
value of 2,000 [1,000 (v) + l,000 (s) b To he able to continue 
production on the previous scale, the capitalists in depart- 
nuuit II must acquire means of production to the extent of 
2,000 ill order to replace their constant capital (2,000 II c). 
It is evident from this that 1 v+I s must be exchanged for 

II c, because, if they are not, production on the previous 
scale will be impossible. The condition for simple repro¬ 
duction is that the sum of the variable capital and surplus- 
value iu department I must be equal to the constant capital 
in department 11: 1 (v + s)=ll c. In other words, that law 
may be formulated as follows: the sum of all the new 
values produced in the course of a year (in both departments) 
must be equal to the gross value of the product existing in 
the form of means of consumption: I (v + s) + II (v + «) = 
II (c -f v -f s). 

Actually, of course, there can be no simple reproduction, 
both because the production of the whole of society cannot 
remain on the previous scale every year, and because accu¬ 
mulation is a law of the capitalist system. Let us, therefore, 
examine how social production on an expanding scale, or 
accumulation, takes place. Where there is accumulation, 
only part of the surplus-value is consumed by the 
capitalists for their personal needs, the other part being 
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coiKsunKMl ]»r<Kiuclivo]y, coiivorled into th(» elrrnoiils 

()l j)i o(!iic( i ve (*ai>ital fur expaiisicui ot prcxhict ioii. 

'I'licjrioro, M’liere lliuro is accumulaliou, 1 (v-|-s) ami 11 c 
cannot be ecjiial: 1 (v + s) must bo greater than 11 c in or¬ 
der I hat part of the siirpliis-value in department 1 (Is) 
may be nse<l for the exjiansion of production, and not 
e.xchaJiged for moans of consumption. Thus xvo get 

A. Scheme of Simple Reproduction: 

1 4,000 c-i-1,000 vfl,000 s=J),000 
II 2,000 ch r>00 v f s-:.3,000 
1 (v+s)-ll c. 

Pi. Initial Scheme of Accumulation: 

1 4,000 c+1,000 v+1,000 S:.-.-(),000 
II 1,500 c-f- 750 v+ 750 s ..=3,000 
1 (v-| s)>II c. 

Let us now see how social pro<luction must proceed if 
tli(;re is accumulation. 

First year. 

1 4,000 c + 1,000 v+1,000 s =0,000 / Capital =7,250) 

II 1,500 c f- 750 v+ 750 s=3,000 (Product =9,000/ 

J (1,000 v+500 s) are exchanged for 111,500 c(as in simple 
reprodiiclion). 

I 500 s are accumulated, i.o., go to expand production, 
are converted into capital. If wo take the previous division 
into constant and variable capital we get 

1 500 s=400 c+100 V. 

The additional constant capital (400 c) is contained 
in the product I (it.s natural form is means of production); 
but the additional variable capital (100 v) must be obtained 
from the capitalists of department 11, who, consequently, 
also have to accumulate: tJiey exchange part of their sur¬ 
plus-value (II 100 s) for moans of production (I 100 v) 
and convert these means of productioji into additional con¬ 
stant capital. Consequently, their constant capital grows 
from 1,500 c to 1,000 c; to process it additional labour-power 
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is Jieoded —50 wliicli is also lakon out oF Uie surplus- 
value oF the capitalists oF department 11. 

By adding the additional capital From department 1 and 
department 11 to the original capital we get the Following 
distribution oF the product: 

I 4,400 c 1-1,100 v+(500 s)=--(>,00() 

II 1,600 c-f 800 V-! (000 s)--..:5,000 

The surplus-value in jiarenihoses represents the capital¬ 
ists’ consumption Fund, i.e., the part oF surplus-value that 
does not go For accumulation, hut For the personal needs 
oF the capitalists. 

IF production proceeds on the previous scale, at the end 
ol the year we shall get: 

1 4,400 c f 1,100 v + 1,100 s=:.6,600 / Capital =-7,000| 

11 1,000 c l- 800 v+ 800 sr:..6,200 |Product:=ll,800/ 

I (C100 v-f-550 s) are exchanged For 11 1,650 c; the addition¬ 
al 50 c are taken Iroin 800 11 s land the increase ol c 
hy 50 caus(‘s an increase oF v hy 25 I. 

Further, 550 1 s are accuinulated as helore: 

550 1 s=440 c -f no V 


1G5 11 s=110 c 55 v. 

IF to the original capital we now add the additional 
lU) I 4,400 c-~440 c; to 1 1 100 v — 110 v; to II 1,600 c — 
50 c and 110 c; and to 11 800 v—25 v — and 55 v ], we shall get: 

1 4,840 cfC2l0 v-( (550 s) =6,000 
II C760 cd- 880 v-h(560 s) =3,200 

With the Further progress oF production wo get 

1 4,840 c + 1,210 v-l 1,210 s=7,260 /Capital= 8,600| 
11 1,760 c+ 880 V r 880 s=3,520 |Product =10,780| 
and so Forth. 

Such, in essence, are the results oF Marx’s investi¬ 
gations in the reproduction ol the aggregate social 
capital. These investigations (the reservation must he 
ina<le) are given here in a most concise Form; very 
much that Marx analyses in detail has been omitted—lor 
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example, circiilatioii of inonoyi roplaconuMit of lixod ca])ilal 
which is ^^■ra<lNally worn out, and so lorth — J)t‘causc aJI 
lliis has Jio direct bearing on the question under review. 

Ill 

What conclusions <loes the author of llio paper draw frotn 
these inv(‘st igal ions made by Marx? I nforl unately, Jie iio(‘s 
jjot iormuJate liis conclusions V(*ry precisely and d(dinil(*ly, 
so that we Jiave to make our owii judgem(‘nl of iJiein from 
C(‘rtain lemarks which do not fully harmonise with each 
oIIku’. ddius, foj* example, we read: 

“We hav(> scuui liere,'’ says the author, “liow accumula- 
tioJi takes place in department I, tiie |)roduclion ot means 
of production as means of production: ...this accumulation 
takes ])Jac(» indepcmdently both of the ])rogress ol tin* pro¬ 
duction of articles of consumption and of th(‘ personal coii- 
sum])ti()n itsedf, no matter wiiose it is’* (page ^'’, 3 ). 

f)f course, it is wrong to speak (d’ accumulation being 
‘dndejiendent’* of the protluclion of articles of consumption, 
if only because the expansion of ])roduction calls ior Jiew 
^’ariable ca|)ital and, consequently, articles of consump¬ 
tion; evidently, r»y using that l(‘rm the author m(‘rely want(*d 
to stress the specific feature of the sch(‘m(\ namely, tJiat the 
reproduction of I c—constant capital in department I — 
lak(‘s place without exchange's with department ll,i.e., 
every year a certaiti quantity of, .say, coal is produced iii 
society for the purpose of producing coal. It. goes without 
saying that this production (of coal for the purpose of 
producing coal) links up, by a .•series of subsequent ('xclianges, 
with the production of articles of consumption—oth- 
erwiseg neither tin? coal-owners nor t heir workcus could exist. 

Id.sewlu're, lh(‘ author expn'.sses liimself much more 
fe(d)ly: “ 1 ’he principal movement of capitalist accumula¬ 
tion,’* he says, “takes place, and has taken place (except 
in very ('arly periods) independently of any direct produc¬ 
ers, ind('p('ndeJd.ly of the personal consumpt ion of any stra- 
l.nm of th(‘populat ion” (p. 8 ). Here, reb'n'iice is marbionly 
to the pr(*doniiuanc('of the production of means of produc¬ 
tion over the production of articles ol consumption in 
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the coiirso of the historical development of capitalism. This 
reference is repeated in another iiassage: “Oji tiie one hand, 
the typical feature of ca])italist society is accnmulalion 
for accumulation, productive but no! ])ersonal consumption; 
on the other hand, typical of it is precisely Ihe product ion 
of means of produclion as means of prodnclion” (p. 

If by these references the author wanted to say that capital¬ 
ist society is distinp;uislied from the other economic ori^ani- 
sations which preceded it precisely by the developineut of 
inacliines and the articles necessary for tliejn (coal, iron, 
and so forth), then he is quite right. In technical levcd 
capitalist society is higher than all others, and technical 
progress is expressed precisely in the fact that the work of 
machines pushes human labour more and more into the 
liackground. 

Instead of engaging in criticism of the author's insuffi¬ 
ciently clear statemcJits it will, therefore, be better to turn 
straight to Marx and see whether it is possil)le to draw from 
his theory the conclusion that department 1 “predominates'* 
over department 11, and in what sense this predominance 
is to be understood. 

From Marx’s scheme quoted above the conclusion cannot 
be drawn that department 1 predominates over de|)art immt II: 
both develop on parallel lines. But that scheme does not 
lake technical progress into consideration. As Marx proved 
in Volume I of Capital, technical progress is expressed by 
the gradual decrease of the ratio of variable capital to 

constant capital whereas in the scheme it is taken 

as unchanged. 

It gmjs without saying that if this change is made in 
the scheme there will be a relatively more rapid increase 
in means of production than in articles of consumption. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that it will be worth while 
making that calculation, firstly, for tin* sake of clarity, and 
secondly, to avoid possible wrong conclusions from that 
premise. 

111 ! the followiTig scheme the rate of accurt)ulation is 
taken as constant: half of the surplus-value is accumulated 
and half is consumed personally.] 
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[The reader may skip the lollowiiig scheme and pass 
straight to the conclusions on the next page. The letter a 
stands for additional capital u.sed for the expansion of 
production, i.e., the accumulated part of surplus-value.] 

1st I 4,000 c -h 1.000 V 1,000 s =- fi.OOO... v: (c + v) 20.0% 

year) li l,iXK) r.-l VfiO v 7.')0s = 3,000. , 33.3% 

I (1,000 v4- 500 .s)= 11 1,500 c 

a. I 500 s — 450 c -f 50 v... . , . -J- 

10 

r ^ 


] 4,450 c-i- 1,0.50 v -i- (.500 s) = (1,000 
H 1,.550 c -i- 70)0 V -i (000 s) = 3,000 


2nd 

year) 


I 4,45() c-1- 1,050 V-{ 1,050 s — 6,550 « „ « 

II 1,550 c-f 760 V-f- 7n0 s == 3,070 « „ , 32.0% 

I (1,U50 V i 525 s) = II 1,575 c 

IT (1,550 c •‘I - 25 s) 


a. 

II 

28 

s = 25 c 4 3 V... 

B B 

, 1 
» ab. 

a. 

I 

525 

s = 500 c 4 25 V... 

f» n 

. ab. || 






, 1 
” *' ’• 0 

a. 

II 

28 

s = 25 c 4 3 V... 

B » 


T 4,050 c + 1,075 v 4 (525 s) 6,550 
11 1,602 c 4 700 V 4 (702 s) = 3,070 


3rd 1 4,950 c 4 1»075 v 4 1,075 s = 7,100... , . . 17.8V'o 

year) JI 1,602 c 4 700 v 4 700 s = 3,134... , „ , 32.3% 

1 (1,073 v-f537-is)-= II l,612l c 

M it 

II (1.002 c-HO 1 8) 

c - 

1 1 

a ll 11 “j- s = 10-^ c 4 1 V . 

a. I 537-1 s=517l c-}-20v. 

r -* 

0. 11 22 8 = 20 c + 2 V ... . 


ab. 


a:). 


12 

JL 

20 


1 
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I 5,4(;7 4 ‘■■ + 1 .(I'J'i V -i- (537 -i s) = 7,1(J0 
11 1,034 -i c -f- 709 V + (730 4 s) = ■<-'••^■4 


4tU I 5,4074 Cvf-1,095 V-!- 1,095 s= 7,(157- ... v:(c+v)=lti.7% 
year) ^ - 

1 1 1,034 4 <5 + 709 V + 709 s -= 3,172 4 .32.0% 

and so forLh.** 


US now compare the conclusions drawn from this 
scheme concerning the growth ol‘ the various parts oi‘ the 
social product:*® 


HI 

Means of piu- 
diuil-lon as 
means of 

Means of pro¬ 
duction as 
means of 

Means ol 
consumption 

Aiiffretfate 

social 

produol 


J»ro- 

fluc- 

tion 

% 

Con- 

ftunip- 

tion 

% 


% 

■1 

m 

lat year 

4,000 

100 

2,000 

100 

3,000 

100 

9,000 

100 

2rid year 

4,450 

111.25 

2,100 

105 

3,070 

102 

9,(i20 

107 

3rd year 

4.950 

123.75 

2.150 

107.5 

3,1.34 

104 

10,234 

114 

4tli year 

5.4674 

130.7 

2,190 

109.5 

3,172 

101) 

10.8284 

120 


We thus see that growth in the production ol' moans of 
production as means of production is the most rapid, then 
comes the production of means of production as means of con¬ 
sumption, and the slowest rate of growth is in the production 
©f means of consumption. Tliat conclusion could have been 
arrived at, without Marx’s investigation in Volume II of 
Capital, on the basis of the law that constant capital tends 
to grow faster than variable; the proposition that means of 
production grow faster is merely a paraphrase of this law 
as applied to social production as a whole. 

But perhaps we should take another step forward? Since 
we have accepted that the ratio v to c-\-v diminishes con¬ 
stantly, why not let r decrease lo zero, the same nuinbei of 
workers being sufficient lor a larger quantity of means of 
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j)r()tliu:l,ioh? In lliat cai^o, llio accumulated part of surplus- 
value will l)e addetl straight lo constant capital in depart- 
inoJit I, and social production will grow exclusively on ac¬ 
count of means of production as means of production, com¬ 
plete stagnation reigning in department* II.** 

That would, of course, bo a misuse of the schemes, for such 
a conclusion is based on improbable assumptions and is 
tliereiore wrorjg. Is it conceivable that technical progress, 
which reduces the proportion of v to c, will find expression 
only in department 1 and leave department 11 in a state ol 
complete stagnation? Is it in conformity with the lawsgovern- 
iiig capitalist society, laws which demand of every capi¬ 
talist l hat ho enlarge his enterprise on pain of ruin, that no 
acGuiniilation at all should take place in department II? 

TJius, Mio only correct conclusion that can be drawn 
from Marx’s investigation, outlined above, is that in cap- 
itaJisl sncieljj, the production of means of produclion in¬ 
creases faster than the production of means of consumption. 
As has been stated already, this conclusion follows di¬ 
rectly from the generally known proposition lhat capitalist 
production attains an immeasurably higher technical level 
than production in previous times.*** On this point specif¬ 
ically Marx expresses himself quite definitely only in one 

* 1 do not mean to say that such a thing is absolutely impos¬ 
sible as an individual case. Here, however, we are not discussing spe¬ 
cial cases, but Ibc general law of development of capitalist society. 

** 1 sliall explain the point by the following scheme: 
f 4,0(.)O c -j- 1,000 V Tt* 1,000 s =s 6,000 

II l.oOU c -r 750 V 4- 750 s = 3,000 

I (1,000 V !- 500 s) = 11 1,500 c 
I 500 s are accumulated, added to I 4,000 c: 

I 4,500 c -1- 1.000 V + (500 s) = 6,000 

II 1,500 c + 750 V d- 760 s = 3,000 

I 4,500 c I- 1,000 V -I* 1,000 s = 6,500 
IJ 1,500 c -h 750 V h 750 s = 3,000 

I (1,000 V h ‘^>00 s) = II 1,500 c 
I 500 s are accumulated as before, and so forth. 
**♦ That is why the conclusion drawn can be formulated somewhat 
differently: in capitalist society, production (and, consequently, "the 
market") can grow either on account of the growth of articles of con¬ 
sumption, or, and mainly, of technical progress, l.e., the ousting 
of hand by machine labour, for the change in the proportion of v 
to c expresses precisely the diminution of the role of Jiand labour. 
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passage, and that passage iully cojifirms iho correctness of 
the formula given: 

“What distinguishes capitalist society in this case from 
the savage is not, as Senior thinks, the privilege and pecu¬ 
liarity of the savage to expend liis labour at times in a way 
that does not procure him any piodncis jes(dvahle ((ex¬ 
changeable) iJito revoJiue, i.(\, into articles of consLjni])tion. 
No, the distinction consists in the following: 

“a) Capitalist society employs more [Nota heiie] of its 
available annual labour in the productioJi ol means of ])ro- 
duction (ergo, of constant capital), wbic b are not resolvable 
into revenue in the form of wages or surplus'value, but can 
function only as capital.” {Das Kapital, Bd. 11, Seite 

IV 

The question now is, wliat relation has the theory that 
has been expounded to “the notorious market question”? 
The theory is based on the assumption of the “general and 
exclusive domination of th(^ capitalist inode of pjoducliou,” 
whereas the “question” is on(‘ of wlielher the full (b^vel- 
opment of capitalism is “possible” in HussiaPTrue, the theory 
introduces a correction into the ordinary conciq)lioii of the 
development of capitalism, but, evidonlly, the (Explanation 
of how capitalism develops in general does not in the least 
help to clear up the question of llie “possibility” (and niEc- 
cssity) of the development of cajutalism in Hussia. 

The author of the paper, lunvever, does not confino 
himself to expounding Marx’s theory of the process of aggiu- 
gate social production organised on capitalist liii(»s. He points 
to the necessity of distinguishing “two e.ssentiaUy diflcrcrit 
features in the accumulation of capital: 1) tJie development 
of capitalist production in breadth, wlien it lakes hidd 
of already existing fields of labour, ousting Jialural economy 
and expanding at the latter’s expense; and 2) the develop¬ 
ment of capitalist production in depth, if one may so ex¬ 
press it, when it expands independently of natural economy, 
i.e., under the general and exclusive doininatioii of Die cap¬ 
italist mode of production.” Without, for the lime being, 
stopping to criticise this division, lei us jiroceed diroclly 
to find out wdiat the author means by the development 
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oi‘ capitalisHi in breadth: the explanation of that process, 
w’hicli consists in the replacement of natural economy by 
capitalist economy, should show us how Russian capitalism 
will “take hold ol the whole country.” 

The author illustrates the development of capitalism in 
breadth by the lollowing diagram:* 



/I- capitalLsts; IT.tlirecl prniliicors 

a, a,, ajj — capitalist eiilorprises. 

The arrows show the mc)venierit of the coniiiiodilics 
exchajiged. 

c, V, III—component parts of the value of commodities. 

I, II—commodities in tlieir natural form: I--incaiis of 
production; II—means of consumption. 

“The essential diflerence between the spheres A and TT,” 
says the author, “is that in A the producers arc capitalists 
who consume their surplus-value productively, whereas in W 
they are direct producers, who consume their surplus-value 
(here I mean the value of the product over and above the val¬ 
ue of the means of production and necessary means of sub¬ 
sistence) un productively. 

“If we follow the arrows in the diagram we shall easily 
see liow capitalist production in A develops at the expense 
of consumption in W, gradually absorbing it.” The product 
of the capitalist enterprise a goes “to the direct producers” in 

m stands for “MchrwerL,” i.e., surplus-value (s); “m m, d'' means 
“and so on.”— ZTc/. Eng, ed* 
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tli(‘ loriH of articl(js of consumption; in exchange for it tiie 
‘Mirect pro(iucers” retiun the constant capita] (c) in the 
form of moans of production and the variable capital (v) in 
the form of means of consumption, and the surplus-value (s) 
in the form ol the elements of additional productive capital: 
Cj I Vj. That capital serves as the basis of the new capitalist 
enterprise aj, which in exactly the same way sends its 
product in the form of articles of consumption to the “di¬ 
rect ])roducers,” and so on. “From the above diagram of 
the development of capitalism in breadth it follows that 
the whole of production is most closely dependent upon 
consumption in ’foreign’ markets, upon consumption by 
the masses (and from the general point of view it makes 
absolutely no difference where thovse masses are—-alongside 
the capitalists, or somewhere across the ocean). Obviously, 
the expansion of production in A, i.e., the development of 
capitalism iJi this direction, will come to a stop as soon as 
all the direct producers in W turn into commodity produc¬ 
ers, for, as we saw above, every new enterprise (or expansion 
of an old one) is calculated to supply a new circle of consum¬ 
ers in VF.” In conclusion the author says: “The current con¬ 
ception of capitalist accumulation, i.e., of capitalist re¬ 
production on an expanded scale, is limited solely to this 
view of things, ami has jio suspicion of the development of 
capitalist production in depth, independently of any coun¬ 
tries with direct producers, i.e., independently of so-called 
foreign markets,” 

The only thing we can agree wdth in this entire exposi¬ 
tion is that this conception of thedevelopment of capitalism in 
breadth, and the diagram which illustrates it, is in complete 
accordance with the current, Narodnik views on the subject. 

It would, indeed, be diflicult to depict the utter absurd¬ 
ity and vapidity of current views more saliently and 
strikingly than is done in the diagram given. 

“The current conception” always regarded capitalism in 
our country as something isolated from the “people’s sys¬ 
tem,” standing apart from it, exactly as it is depicted in 
the diagram from which it is quite impossible to see what 
connection there is between the two “spheres,” the capitalist 
sphere and the people’s sphere. Why do commodities sent 
from A lind a market in IV? What causes the transformation 
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ol naliiral ecuiioiiiy in ]V into commodity ocoiioniy? The 
current view Jias n(3VCM’ answered these questions because it 
regards exchange as something accidental aJid not as a 
cerlain sysleni of economy. 

Further, llie current view has never explained whence 
and how capitalism arose in our country any more than it 
is explained by the diagram: the matter is presejited as 
though the capitalists have come Irom somewhere outside 
and not Irom among these very “direct producers.” Where 
the capitalists get the “tree workers” who are needed tor 
enterprises a, etc., remains a mystery. Everybody knows 
that in reality those workers are obtained precisely from the 
“direct producers,” but the diagram does not show at all 
that when commodity production embraced “sphere” IE, 
it created there a luxly of free workers. 

In short, the diagram—exactly like the current view— 
explains ai»soluteiy nothing about the phenomena of the 
capitalist system in our country and is therefore worthless. 
The object for which it was drawn—to explain how cap¬ 
italism develops at the expense of natural economy, anti 
ernljraces the whole country—is not achieved at all, be¬ 
cause, as the author himself sees—“if we adhere consistently 
to the view under exaniination, theji wo must conclude that 
it is not possible for the development of the capitalist mode 
of production to becom*? universal.” 

Att(?r this, one can only express surprise at the fact that 
the author himself adheres, if only in part, to that view 
when ho says that “capitalism did indeed (?), in its ijifancy, 
develop in this very easy (sic!?) way (very ea.sy because 
here existing branches of labour are involved) and is partly 
developing in t he same direction even now (??), since there 
are still remnants of natural economy in the world, and since 
the population is growing.” 

Actually, this is not a “very easy” way of developing 
capitalism, hut simply a “very easy” w’ay of understanding 
the process; so “very easy” that it would be more correct to 
call it a total lack of understanding. The Russian Narodniks 
of all shades make shift to this very day with these “very 
easy” tricks: they never dream of explaining how capitalism 
arose in our country, and how it functions, but confine 
themselves to comparing the “sore spot” in our system, capi- 
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t jilisni, will] I ho “lioall hy sp(»lllio diroot. prodiicors, l.lio 
“|)t»o|)lt^”; Mio roi'iiK'i* is put oil tlio loll, Iho latter on the 
rig’ll!, and all tliis prolound lliLnking is riuiiided olT ^vitll 
seiitiiiKMilal pliras(‘S ahout what is “harailur’ and wliat is 
“uscdul” lor “luunan sociely/' 


V 

To correct tJio diagrarn given above \vc must begin by 
ascerlaiiiing the content of tlic concejits d(‘alt with. By 
commodity production is meant an organisalion ol social 
economy in wliich goods are produced liy separate, isolated 
producers, eacli specialising in the making ol some one prod¬ 
uct, so that to satisly the needs ol society it is necessary 
t.o buy and sell products (which, thendore, become 
commodities) in tin? market. By capitalism is meant that 
stage ol’ the? di?veloj)nient ol’ commodity jirodiiction at wliich 
not oidytho jiroducts ol' human labour, but Jiumaii la¬ 
bour-power itself becomes a commodity. Thus, in the histor¬ 
ical development of cajiit alism tNvo feat ures are important: 
1) the transformation of the natural economy of tin? direct 
jiroducers into commodity economy, and 2) the transfor¬ 
mation of commodity economy into capitalist economy. 
The lirst ti e iisformation is duo to the appearance of tiie so¬ 
cial division of labour—the specialisation of isolated 
IN. B.: this is an essential condition of commodity econo¬ 
my], si’parate producers in only one branch of indiistrj\ 
The second transformation is due to the fact that separate 
producers, each producing commodities on his own for the 
market, enter into competition with one another: each 
strives to sell at the highest price and to buy at the lowest, 
a necessary result of which is that the strong become strong¬ 
er and the weak go under, a minority are enriched and the 
masses are ruined. This leads to the conversion of in¬ 
dependent producers into wage-workers and of numerous 
small enterprises into a few liig ones. The diagram should, 
therefore, be drawn up to show both these features of the 
development of capitalism and the changes which this 
development brings about in the dimensions of the market, 
i.e., in the quantity of products that are turned into com¬ 
modities. 
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'I'iie lollowing lias Ixicni drawn up on these lines: 

all exlraiK'ons (•ircnnislanci's have been alistracted, i.e., 
laken as conslants (ior exain[de, size ol' population, produc- 
tivily ol labour, and imich else) in order to analyse theiri- 
iluenre on the market of only those leaturcs ol* the devel- 
opmmit of capitalism that are mentioned above. 

Let us now examine this table showing the consecutive 
changes in the system of economy of a community consist¬ 
ing of () [u’oducers. It shows (> periods expressing stages 
in the Iransformalion of natural into capitalist economy. 

1st period. We have t) producers, each of whom expends 
his labour in all 3 branches of industry (in a, in h and in c). 
The product ohtained (9 from eacli producer: a + bH c—9) 
is spent liy each producer on himself in his own household. 
Hence, we have natural economy in its pure form; no prod¬ 
ucts whatever appear in tJie market. 

2nd period. Producer I changes the productivity of liis 
labour: In^ leaves industry h aiid spends the time former¬ 
ly spent in that industry in industry c. As a result of this 
specialisation by one producer, the others cut down produc¬ 
tion r, because producer 1 has produceil more tlian he con¬ 
sumes himself, and increase production b in order to turn 
out a product for prodiictu* 1. The division of labour which 
comes into being inevitably leads to commodity production: 
producer I sells 1 cand buys 1 b; the other producers sell 1 b 
(each of the 5 sells ~ b) and buy 1 c (each buying y c); 
a quantity of products appears in the market to the value 
of 6. The dimensions of the market correspond exactly to 
the degree of specialisation of social labour: specialisation 
has taken place in the production of one c (1 c=3) and of 
one h (1 b™3), i.e., a niutli part of total social production 
[18 c (=a —b)l, and a ninth part of the total social product 
has appeared in the market. 

3rd period. Division of labour proceeds further, embrac¬ 
ing branches of industry b and c to the full: three producers 
engage exclusively in industry b and three exclusively in 
industry c. Each sells 1 c (or 1 b), i.e., 3 units of value, and 
also buys 3—1 b (or 1 c). This increased division of labour 
leads to an expansion of tlie market, in which 18 units of 


See table on pp. 96-97.— h'd^ 
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value HOW a})pear. Again, the dimonsions of the niarkt^L 
con’espoiid exactly to tJie degree of specialisation (::rrdi- 
vision) of social lahour: specialisation lias taken place in the 
production of 'A /;an(l Sc, i.e., one-tliird of social production, 
and one-lhird of the social product ap])ears in the market. 

The 4th period already represents capitalist production; 
the process oi tJu^ transformation of commodity into capital¬ 
ist production did not go into the table and, therefore, 
must he desciibed separately. 

•In the pr(M(‘dijjg period each producer was already a 
commodity producer (in Ukj splieres of indusiry b and c, 
the only ojies we are rliscussing): each producer separately, 
on his own, independently of the others, produced lor the 
market, whose diiiKinsions were, of course, not known to 
any one of thejfi. Tills lelalion lietween isolated ])ro(lucers 
working for a common market is called comjiotition. It 
goes without- saying that an equilibrium between production 
and consumption (supply and demand) is, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, achieved only by a series of lliictuations. 
The more skillul, enterprising an»l strong producer will 
become still stronger as a result of these fluctuations, and 
the weak and unskiliul one will he ernshed by them. The 
enrichment of a few individuals and the impoveri.'-dimenl 
of the masses—such are tlie inevitable consequences ol the 
law of competit ion. The matter (uids hythe ruiiuMl produc¬ 
ers losing economic independence and engaging theniselves 
as w'age-wmrkers in the enlarged estahlishment. oi Ihidr 
fortunate rival. Tliat is the situation depicted in the table. 
llrtTiiches of industry b and c, wJiicIi were formerly 
divided among all (> producers, are now concentrated in 
the hands of 2 producers (1 and IV). The rest of the produc¬ 
ers are their wage-workers, who no longer receive the whole 
jiroduct of their labour, but the product with the surplus- 
value deducted, the latter being appropriated by tlie em¬ 
ployer (let me remind you lliat, liy assumption, surplus- 
value equals oiie-lliird of the product, so that the producer 
of 2 b (::--()) wdli receive from the emiiloyer two-thirds - 
i.c., 4]. As a result, we get an increase in division 
of lal)our—and a growth of the market, where 22 
units Jiow appear, notwithstanding the fact that t In'“jiiasses” 
are “impoverished'’; tlie producers who have become (partly) 
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KXIM.AXATIOX OK TIIK TABLE 

I—arc producers. 

a, b, c are l)raiichos of iiidiislry 
(for oxani})lo, airriciilt iiro. iiiami- 
facluring and oxtraclivo indns- 
tries). 

a—h=r.czrr.^. Tlio iiiagnitvido of 
vaiue of flip inodnets o—h=c 
enuals o (tlirec units of value) 
01 wliicli 1 is surplns-valne.* 

Tbe “inarkcl" column sliows tbe 
niagnilndoot value of the prod¬ 
ucts sotd (and bought); Ihefi^niros 
in j)aronthesPS sJiow I he niagnil ude 
of value of the lahour-imwer 
(=1. p.) sold (and bought). 

Tlie arrows proceeding from one 
[U'oduccr to another show that tlio 
first is a wage Avorker for the 
second. 

Simple reproduction is assumed: 
tiie capitalists oonsnino llie entire 
sui plus-value unproducli\ ely. 


• Tlic part of value which replaces 
coDfiiJiiit cjifiit.i'd takr.ii as unchanging, 
anti IS there lore Igiioretl. 
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wage-\vorkcrs no loiiger receive the whole product of 
9, hut only of 7—they receive 3 from tlieir independeJit 
activily (agricultural —industry a) and 4 from wage-lahour 
(from the production of 2 or 2 c). These producers, now 
more wage-workers than independent masters, have lost 
the opportunity of bringing any product ot their labour to the 
market because ruin has deprived them of the means of pro¬ 
duction necessary for the making of products. They liave had 
to resort to “outside em{>loyinents,’'i.e., to take their labour- 
power to the market and with the money obtained from the 
sale of this new commodity to buy the product they need. 

The table shows that producers 11 and I11,V and 
\T each sells labour-power to the extent of 4 unils of value 
and buys articles of consumption to the same amount-. 
As regards the capitalist producers, I and IV, each of them 
produces products to the extent of 21; of tliis, he himself 
consumes 10 [3 ( —a)-l-3 ( =c or b)~|-4 (surplus-value from 2 c 
or 2 /;)! and sells 11; but he buys commodities to Iheextent 
ol 3 (c or (labour-power). 

In this case, it must be observed, we do not gel complete 
correspondence befweeu the degree of specialisation of so¬ 
cial labour (the production of 5 h and 5 c, i.e., to the sum 
of 30, was specialised) and the dimensions of the market 
(22), but this error in the table is due to our having taken 
simple reproduction,* i.e., with no accumulalion; that is 
why the surplus-value taken irom tin? workers (four units 
by each capitalist) is all consumed in kind. Since absence 
of accumulation is impossible in capitalist society, the 
appropriate correctioji will be made later. 

5th period. The differentiation of the commodity pro¬ 
ducers has spread to the agricultural industry {a): the wage¬ 
workers could not continue their farming, for they 
worked mainly in the industrial establishments of others, 
and were ruined: they retained only miserable remnants of 
their farming, about a half (which, we assumed, was just 
enough to cover the needs of their families)—exactly as 
the present cultivated land of the vast mass of our peasant 
“agriculturists’’ are merely miserable bits of independent 
farming. The concentration of industry a in an insignilicant 


♦ lljis also applies to the 5lh and 6th periods. 
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iiumhor ol l)ip: eslaljlishiiionls has ho^iin in an (‘xacMy siiii- 
ilar way. Sinoo llio p^rain ^rown hy Uin wa^o*workers is 
now not enongli to cover tlnnr noeils, wa^es, wliicli were 
kepi low by Iheir indopenilent lariuing, incn»ase and pro¬ 
vide the workers with the money to buy grain (although 
ill a smaller quantity than they consumed when they were 
their own masters): now the worker jirodiices 1—(= 11 :.-^ a) 
and buys 1, getting in all 2^ instea<l of the former 3 ( a). 

The capitalist masters, having added expanded farming to 
their industrial estalilishments now each produce 2 a (==^r>), 
of which 2 goes to the workers in the form of wages and 
1 (-“ a)—sur])lus-value—to themselves. The development 
of capitalism depicted in this table is accompanied 
by the “impoverishment” of the “people” (the workers now 
consume only (iy each instead of 7, as in the -^th period), 
and by the growth of the market, in which 2(5 now* appear. 
The “decline of farming,” in the case of the majority of the 
producers, did not cause a shrinkage, but an expansion 
of the maiket for farm produce. 

(ith period. The specialisation of occupations, i.e., 
the division of social labour, is completed. All branches 
of industry have separated, and have become the speciality 
of separate producers. The wage-workers have completely 
lost their independent farms and subsist entirely on wage- 
labour. We get the same result: the develojmient of capi- 
talisiri lindependent farming on one’s own account has 
been fully eliminated], “impoverishment of the masses” |al- 
though the workers’ wages have risen, their consumption 
has diminislied from 0-^ to 6: they each produce 9 (3a, 3b, 
3c) and give their masters one-third as surplus-value], and 
a lurther growth of the market, in which there now appears 
two-thirds of the social product (3G). 

VI 

Let us now draw^ the conclusions which follow from the 
above table. 

The first conclusion is that the concept “market” is 
quite inseparable from the concept of the social division 
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of lahoiir—that “goiioral basis of all commodity land con- 
seiiiicMitly, lot us add, of capitalist | productioir’ as JMarx 
calls it. 'Jdio ‘‘niarkot'’ arises wJieie, and to the exteijt 
that, social division of labour and coiiiiiiodity production 
appear. The dinieiisions of the market are inseparably 
connected willi the degree of specialisation of social labour. 

“...It [a connnodily] caniud acquire the properties of a 
socially recognised universal equivalent, except by being 
converted into money. That money, however, is in someone 
else’s pocket. In order to entice the money out of that j)Ock- 
et, our friend’s commodity must, above all things, be 
a use-value to l]ieowiu*rof the moiu'y. f’orthis, it is neces¬ 
sary that the labour ex[)ended u})on it be of a kind that is 
socially useful, of a kind that constitutes a branch oj the 
social division of labour. But division of labour is a system 
of production which has grown up spontaneously aJid con¬ 
tinues to grow behind the backs of the producers. The 
commoility to be exchanged may possibly be the j)roduct 
of some new kind of labour that prtdends to satisfy newly 
arisen requirements, or even to give rise itself to Jiew re¬ 
quirements. A particular operation^ though yesterday^ 
perhaps^ forming one out of the many operations conducted 
by one producer in creating a given commodity, may today 
separate itself from this connection, may establish itself 
as an independent branch of labour and send its incom¬ 
plete product to market as an independent commodity'" {Das 
Kapital, Bd. I, S. 85.** My italics). 

Thus, the limits of the development of the market, in 
capitalist society, are set by the limits of the specialisation of 
social labour. But this specialisation, by its very nature is 
as infinite as technical developments. To increase the pro¬ 
ductivity of human labour in, for instance, the making of 
some part of a whole product, the production of that part must 
bo specialised, must become a special one concerned with 
mass production and, therefore, permitting (and engendering) 
the employment of machines, etc. That is on the one hand. 
On the other hand, technical progress in capitalist society 
consists in the socialisation of labour, and this socialisa¬ 
tion necessarily calls for specialisation in the various func¬ 
tions of the production process, for their transformation 
from scattered, isolated functions repeated separately in 
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ovory oslablisIirncMit in this produciion, inlo so¬ 

cialised riiJJcLions concoiilrated in one, now esi al)lisliinont, 
and calculalod to satisfy tlio rociniroinonls of the whole 
of society. 1 shall qiiot.o an example: 

“Kecently, in the United Stales, the woodworking fac¬ 
tories are becoming more and more specialised, iiCNV fac¬ 
tories are S|)ringing up exclusively for the making of, for 
instance, axe handles, broom handles, or extensible tables.... 
Machine building is making constant prognvss, new ma¬ 
chines are being continuously invented to sini})lily and ch(*ap- 
en some side of production.... Every l)rauch of furniture 
making, for instance, has become a trade requiring special 
machines and special workers.... In carriage building, wheel 
rims are made in special factories (Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee), wheel spokes are made in Indiana and Ohio, 
and hubs again are made in special factories in Kentucky 
and Illinois. All these separate parts are bought by factories 
which s})ecialise in the making of whole wdieels. Thus, 
quite a dozen factori(\s take part in the building of some 
cheap kind of vehicle’” (Mr. Tverskoi, ‘Ten Years in Amer¬ 
ica,” Vestnik Yerropy^ 1893, 1. I quote from Nik. —on,*^ 
p. 91, footnote 1). 

This shows how wrojig is the assertion that the growtli 
of the market in capitalist society caused by the specialisa¬ 
tion of social labour must cease as soon as all natural 
producers become commodity producers. Russian carriage 
building has long become commoility production, but wheel 
rims, say, are still made in every carriage builder’s (or 
wheelwright’s) shop; the technical level is low, production is 
split up among a mass of producers. Technical progress must 
entail the specialisation of different parts of production, 
their socialisatioJi, and, consequently, the expansion of 
the market. 

Here the following reservation must be made. All that 
has been said by no means implies the rejection of the 
proposition that a capitalist nation cannot exist without for¬ 
eign markets. Under capitalist production, an ccjuilibrium 
between production and consumption is achieved only 
by a series of lluctuatioris; the larger the scale of production, 
and the wider the circle of consumers it is calculated to 
servo, the more violent are the Jlnctualions. It can be under- 
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stood, th(*r(*foro, that wlieii hour^oois protinctioii lias 
reached a high degree ol development it can no longer keep 
^vithin the limits oT the national state: competition compeds 
the capitalists to keep on expanding production and to seek 
loreign markets lor the mass sale of their products. Obvi¬ 
ously, the fact that a capitalist nation must have foreign 
markets just as little violates the law that the market is 
a simple expression of the social division of labour under 
commodity economy and, consequently, that it can grow 
as infinitely as the division of labour, as crises violate the 
law of value. Lament ations about markets appeared in Rus¬ 
sian literature only when certain branches of our capi¬ 
talist production (for example, the cotton industry) 
hail reached full development, embraced nearly the entire 
home market and become concentrated in a few huge enter¬ 
prises. The best proof that the material liasis of the idle 
talk and “questions’' of markets is precisely the interests of 
our large-scale capitalist industry, is the fact that nobody 
in our literature has yet prophesied the ruin of our handi¬ 
craft industry because of the disappearance of “markets,’* 
although the handicraft industry produces values totalling 
over a thousand million rubles and supplies the very same 
impoverished “people.” The wailing about the ruin of our 
industry due to the shortage of markets is nothing more 
than a thinly disguised manoeuvre of our capitalists, who 
ill this way exert pressure on policy, identify (in humble 
avowal of their own “impotence”) the interests of their pock¬ 
ets with the interests of the “country” and are capable of 
making the government pursue a policy of colonial conquest, 
and even of involving it in war for the sake of protecting 
such “state” interests. The bottomless pit of Narodnik uto¬ 
pianism and Narodnik simplicity is needed for the acceptance 
of this wailing about markets—these crocodile tears of a 
quite firmly established and already conceited bourgeoisie— 
as proof of the “impotence” of Russian capitalism! 

The second conclusion is that “the impoverishment of 
the masses of the people” (that indispensable point in all 
the Narodnik arguments about the market) not only does 
not hinder the development of capitalism, but, on the con¬ 
trary, is the expression of that development, is a condi¬ 
tion of capitalism and strengthens it. Capitalism needs the 
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“free labourer,” and impoverislimont consists in tlie petty 
producers being converted into wag<»-workers. The inif)OV- 
erisliDient of the inaSwses is accompanied by Iho oiirich- 
meiit of a few ex})loilers, the ruin and decline of small 
establishments is accompanied by the strengthening and de¬ 
velopment of bigger ones; both processes facilitate the growth 
of the market.; the “impoverished” peasant who formerly 
lived by his own farming now lives by “earnings,” i.e., 
by the sale of his labour-power; he now has to purchase es¬ 
sential articles of consumption (although in a smaller quan¬ 
tity aJid of inferior quality). Oji ilie other hand, the means 
of production from which tliis peasant is freed are concen¬ 
trated in the hamls of a minority, are converted into capi- 
taU and the product now appears on the market. This is the 
only explanation of the fact tliat tlie mass expropriation 
of our peasantry in the post-Rcform epoch has been accom¬ 
panied l)y an increase and not a decrease in the gross pro¬ 
ductivity of tlie country* and liy the growth of the home 
market: it is a known fact that there has been an enormous 
increase in the output of the big factories and w^orks and 

* Tins may ho a dohalahle point only in relation to the agri¬ 
cultural industry, “Grain production is in a state of absolute stagna¬ 
tion,” says Mr. N. —on, for example. He bases Ids conclusion on the 
data for only eiglit years (JS71-1878). Let ns examine the data for 
a longer period; an eiglit-ycar period is, of course, too short. Let us 
compare the statistics for the 'J8G0's [Military Statistical Abstract, 
18711, the 1870’s [N. —on’s data] and the 1880’s [Returns for Russia, 
1890]. The data cover oO giiheniias of European Russia and all 
crops, including potatoes. 
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that tlioro has beori a considcrablo cxtojisioii of the handi¬ 
craft iiuJustrios—bolli work mainly for tho homo market— 
and there has been a similar increase in the amount of grain 
circulating in the liorne markets (the development of the 
grain trade within the country). 

The third conclusion—about the significance of the 
production of means of prodiiclion—calls lor a correc-» 
lion to the table. As has already Ixhmi staled, that table 
does not at all claim to depict the whole inocess of devel¬ 
opment of capitalism, but only to show Iioav the replacement 
of natural by commodity economy and of the latter by cap¬ 
italist economy affects the market. That is why accumu¬ 
lation was disregarded in the table. Actually, however, 
capitalist society cannot exist without accumulating, for 
competition compels every capitalist on pain of ruin to 
expand production. Such expansion of production is 
depicted in the table: producer I, for example, in the interval 
between the 3r(l and 4th periods, expanded his output of c 
threefold: from 2 c to G c\ lormerly ho worked alone in his 
workshop—now he has two wage-workers. Obviously, that 
expansion of production could not have taken place vvithout 
accumulation: ho had to build a special workshop for sev¬ 
eral persons, to acquire implements of production on 
a larger scale, and to purchase larger quantities of raw 
materials and much else. The same applies to producer IV, 
wdio expanded the production of h. This expansion of indi¬ 
vidual establishments, the concentration of production, 
must of necessity have entailed (or increascfl, it makes no 
difference) the production of means of production for the 
capitalists: machines, iron, coal, etc. The concentration of 
production increased the productivity of labour, replaced 
hand by machine labour and discarded a certain Jiumber of 
workers. On the other hand, there w^as a development in the 
production of those machines and other means of production, 
converted by the capitalist into constant capital which now 
begins to grow more rapidly than variable capital. If, for 
example, w^e compare the 4th period with the Gth, we shall 
find that the production of means of production has increased 
50 per cent (because in the former case there are two capitalist 
enterprises requiring an increase of constant capital, and in 
the latter, three): by comparing this increase with the 
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growlb iiJ tJie procluclioii ol' arlicJes ol' consumplioii we 
arrive at the more rapid growth oi' the productioji ol means 
of production menlionod ahovo. 

The wdiole meaning and signiiicanco of this law of the 
more rapid growth of means of production lies in the one fact 
that the roplaceinoiit of hand by machine labour—in gen¬ 
eral the tecliJiical progress that accompanies machine 
industry—calls for the intense developmont of the produc¬ 
tion of coal and iron, those real “means of pvodviclion as 
means of production.” It is clearly evident from the following 
statement that the author failed to understand the meaning 
of this law, and allowed the schemes depicting the process 
to screen its real nature from iiim: “Viewed from the side 
this production of means of production as means of produc¬ 
tion seems absolutely absurd, but the accumulation of 
money for money’s sake by Plyushkin®* was also (?!!) 
an absolutely absurd process. Both know not what they 
do,” TJiat is precisedy wliat the Narodniks try their 
utmost to prove—the absurdity of Russian capitalisiii, 
wdiicli, they aver, is ruining the people, l)iit is not providing 
a higher organisation of production. Of course, that is a 
fairy-tale. There is nolhiiig “absurd” in replacing hand l)y 
machine labour: on the contrary, the progressive work 
of human techiiiquo consists precisely in this. The 
higher the level of technical development the mor(i is 
human hand labour ousted, being replaced by machines of 
increasing complexity: an ever larger place is taken in the 
country’s total production by machines and the art icles 
needed for their manufacture.* 

These three conclusions must be supplemented by two 
further remarks. 

♦ Naturally, therefore, it is wrong to divide the development of 
capitalism into development in breadth and in depth: the entire de¬ 
velopment proceeds on account of division of labour; there is no 
“essential” difference betw^een the two features. Actually, however, 
the difference between them boils down to different stages of techni¬ 
cal progress. In the lower stages of the development of capitalist 
technique—simple co-operation and manufacture—the prodiictiou 
of means of production as means of production does not yet exist: 
it emerges and attains enormous development only at the higher 
stage—large-scale machine industry. 
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Firslly, wliat lias been saitl (bu‘S iiol negate the ‘V-on- 
tradictioFi in Ihe capitalist mode ol' product-ioirAvhicli Marx 
spoke ot in the I'ollowing words: ‘The labourers as buyers 
of commodities are important lor tlie market. But as sellers 
of their own commodity—labour-power—capitalist so¬ 
ciety tends to keep them tlowm to the minimum price” 
{Das KapilaU Bd, 11, S. 303, No. 32).It has been 
showMi above that in capitalist society that part of social 
production which produces articles of consumption must 
also grow'. The development of the jirodnction of means 
of production merely sets the above-menlion(‘d con¬ 
tradiction aside, but does not abolish it . ft cart only be elim¬ 
inated with tlie elimination of the capitalist mode of 
production itself. It goes without saying, however, that 
it is utterly absurd to regai'd that contradiction as an ob¬ 
stacle to the full developmetit of capitalism in Russia (as 
the Narodniks are fond of doing); incidentally, that is 
sufficiently explained by the table. 

Secondly, when discussing the relation between thegrowdh 
of capitalism and of the “market,” we must not lose sight 
of the indubitable fact that the develo])ment of capitalism 
inevitably entails a rising level of re(]uiremenls for the en¬ 
tire population, including the industrial proletariat. This 
rise is created in general by the increasing frequency of 
exchange of products, which results in more frequent con¬ 
tacts betw’een th(^ inhabitants of town and country, of dif¬ 
ferent geographical localities, ami so forth. It is also brought 
about by the crowding together, the concentration of the 
industrial proletariat, which enhances their class-conscious¬ 
ness and sense of human dignity and enables them to 
wage a successful struggle against the predatory tendencies 
of the capitalist system. This law of increasing require¬ 
ments has manifested itself with full force in the history 
of Europe—compare, for example, the French proletariat of 
the end of the eighteenth and of the end of the nineteenth 
centuries, or the British w^orker of the 1840’s* and of today. 


* Gf. Frederick Engels, The Condition of the Working-Class in 
England in 1844. That was a stale of most horrible and sordid pov¬ 
erty (in the literal sense of the word) and of utter loss of the sense 
of human dignity. 
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This sarno law oporalos in Russia, loo: tlie rapid development 
of commodil-y economy ami capitalism in the posl-Refonn 
ejioch has caused a rise in the level of requirornonts of the 
“peasantry,” loo: the p(Visants have hej^un to live a “cleaner” 
life (as rejrards clolhinjT, housing, and so forth). That this 
vindouhteiily pro^^ressive phenomenon must he placed to 
the credit of Russian capitalism and of nothing else is 
proved if only hy the genmally known fact (nol(‘d hy all 
the investigators of our village handicrafts and of j)easaiit 
economy in general) tliat the peasants of the industrial lo¬ 
calities live a far “cleaner” litc than the peasants engaged 
exclusively in agriculture and hardly touched by capital¬ 
ism. Of cours(?, that phenomenon is manifested primarily 
and most readily in the adoption o\‘ the purely outward, 
ostentatious aspect of “civilisation,” Jnit- only arrant reac¬ 
tionaries like Mr. V. \\ are cafiahle of bewailingit and seeing 
nothing in it but “decline.” 


VII 

To understand what, in fact, the “market question” con¬ 
sists of, it is best to compare the Narodnik and Marxist con- 
ceptions of the ])rocess illustrated by the diagram (sho¬ 
wing exchange between the capitalists of sphere A and 
the direct producers of sphere W) and by the table (sho¬ 
wing the conversion of the natural economy of (> produ¬ 
cers into capitalist economy). 

If we take the diagram avo get no explanation at all. 
Why does capitalism develoj)? Where does it come from? 
It is rejiresenled as a sort of “accident”; its emergence 
is attributed eilher to "we took the wrong road”... or to 
“implantation” by the authorities. Why do “the masses 
become iinpoveri.shed”? This again is not answered 
by t he diagram, and in place of an ansxver the Narodniks 
dispose of the matter with sentimental jihrases about a 
“time-hallowed system,” deviation from tiie true path, 
and similar nonsense which the celelirated “subjective 
mfelhod in sociology” is so good at inventing. 

The inahilily to explain capitalism, and preference for 
utopias instead of a study and elucidation of reality, lead 
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to a (l('i)ial of llio si^nincanre aiul stronglli of capitalism. 
It is like a Ijopoh'ss invalid who has jio source from wliich 
to draw* slroiigtli for dovelojunont. And wo shall introduce 
into the condition of tliat invalid an insignificant, almost 
impalpable improvement if wa say that he can develop 
by producing “means of ])rodnclion as means of production.”* 
Tiiat nM|iiires I he teclinical d<‘\ elopment of capitalism, 
and “we see” iJiat precisely this development is lacking. 
For tliat capitalism must embrace Hie wdiole country, but 
we see that “it. is not possible for the development of 
cajiitalism to lu'come univiusal.” 

If, however, wo lake the talde, neither the develof)- 
ment of capitalism nor the impo\erisliment of the p(‘op]e 
will ap])ear to be accidental. They are necessary concom¬ 
itants of the grow th of commodity prod net ion based on 
the division of social labour. TJie (juestion of I he market 
is entirely eliminated, because the market is nothing other 
than the expression ol that division of labour and commodity 
production. The dovelopmeiit of ca])italism is now seen not 
only as a possibility [something tiie author of the paper 
could at host** Jiave proved I, but also as a necessity, 
because once social economy is bas(*d on the division of 
labour and the commodity form of the product, technical 
progress must- inevitably lead to the strengthening and 
deepening of caiutalism. 

TJie rjueslion now arises: why should we accept the sec¬ 
ond view? By what criterion is it cturect? 

By the tacts of cont(unj)orary Russian economic re¬ 
ality. 

The pivot of the table is th(3 transition from com¬ 
modity to capitalist economy, the difTerentiai ion of the 
commodity producers into capitalists and probdarians. 
And if W'O turn to the phenoinona of the contemporary 
social economy of Bnssia w^c shall see that the foremost of 
them is precisely the difjenniiation of our small producers. 
Il we take the peasant agriculturists, w^e shall find that, on 


* 'riial is, (1)0 roplaooiDciit of sruall indnsliial iinils hy ones, 
the ouslini* ol hand hy machirio labour. 

** 1'hal, is, if ho corroclly appraised and properly undorslood 
the signiticancc; of Itio production of moans of production. 
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Uie one hand, masses ol* peasants are f^iving up the land, 
losing ecojiornic independence, turning into proletarians, 
and, on the other hand, peasants are continually enlarging 
their crop areas and adopting improved iarrning methods. 
On the one hand, peasajits are losijig iarni j)roperty (live¬ 
stock and implements) and, on the other hand, peasants are 
acquiring improved implements, are hegiimiiig to procure 
machines, aJid so I'orth. ICf. V. V., Progrvssice Trends 
in Peasant Farrninif.] Ojj the one hand, peasants are giving 
up the land, selling or leasing their allotnienls, and, ori the 
other hand, peasants are rent iiig allotments and are greedily 
Inlying privately-owned land. All these are commonly known 
facts,* established long, long ago, the only explanation 
ol which lies in the laws of commodity economy, which 
s])lits oiir '‘community” peasants, too, into a bourgeoisie 
and a proletariat. If we take the village handicrafismen wc 
shall find that in the post-Reform epoch not only liave new 
industries emerged aJid the old ones develo|)ed more rap¬ 
idly |the result of the dilTerentiation of the agricultural 
peasantry just mentioned, the result of the ])rogi(‘Ssing so¬ 
cial division of lal)oiir**l, but., in addition, the mass of 
handicraftsmen have beoii growing poorer and poorer, sink¬ 
ing i]ito dire poverty and losing economic indepemdence, 
while an insignificant minority have l)een growing rich at 
the expense of that mass, accninulating vast amounts 
of capital, and turning into buyers-u]), monopolising 
the market, and in the overwhelming majority of our 
handicraft industries, have, in the end, organised a corn- 
j)letely capitalist domestic system oj tar^e-scale produc¬ 
tion. 

The existence of these two polarising trends among onr 
])et.ty producers clearly shows that capitalism and mass im¬ 
poverishment, far from precluding, actually condition each 
other, and irrefutably proves that capitalism is already the 
main background of the ecomimic life of Russia. 


♦ Tlio peasants Ua'rnscdves very aptly call I Ids process “depras- 
nfitisinf!.** (See A orientturat Surrry of Ni'Aini-ISorgnrod Gubernia for 
Nizhiii N<>vgon>d, 1803, \’oI. Ill, pp. 18(1 87.) 

** Oi ]0 of Mr. Nikolai —on’s higgesl lliooretical mistakes is that 
ho ignores this phcuomeuou. 
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Thai is why it will be no paradox lo say that the fact 
of I he break-up of the peasantry provides the answer to the 
“question of markets.” 

One cannot help noting, also, tliat the very (current) 
presentation of the notorious “market questiorj” harbours 
a number of absurdities. The usual formula (see § 1) is based 
on the most incredible assumptions—that the economic 
system of society can be built or destroyed at the will of 
some group of persons—“intellectuals” or t he “government” 
(otherwise the question could not l )0 raised—“can” capi¬ 
talism develop?, “must” Russia pass through capitalism?, 
“should” the village community be preserved? and .so forth)- - 
that capitalism precludes the impoverishment of the people, 
that the market issomethifigseparate from and independe/it 
of caj)ilalism, some special condition for its development. 

lJnie.ss these absurdities are correcled, the question can¬ 
not be answered. 

Indeed, let us imagine that in answer to the question: 
“Can capitalism develop in Russia, when the masses 
of the people arc poor and are becoming still poorer?” 
somebo(ly would say the following: “Yes, it can, because 
capitalism will develop not on account of articles of 
consumption, but on account of means of production.” OJ)- 
viou.sly, such an answer is l)a.scd on the absolutely correct 
idea that the total productivity of a capitalist nation in¬ 
creases cbiefly on account of means of production (i.e., 
more on account of means of production than of articles 
of consumption); but it is still more obvious that such an 
answer cannot advance the solution of the question one 
iota, just as you cannot draw a correct conclusion from a 
syllogism with a correct minor premise but an absurd major 
premise. Such an answer (1 repeat) already presuppo.ses that 
capitalism is developing, is embracing the whole country, 
passing to a higher technical stage (large-scale machine 
industry), whereas the question itself is ba.sed on the 
denial of the pos.sibility of capitalism developing and of 
small-scale production being replaced by large-scale pro- 
d uction. 

The “market question” must be removed from thesplnue 
of fruitless speculation about “possibility” and “nece.ssity” 
to the solid ground of reality, that of studying and ax- 
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plaini fty< hi\[ shape the Unssiaii economic order is taking, 
and why il is Inking tlial shape and no other. 

I shall Coniine mysell lo quoting some examples from the 
material in my possession in order to show concretely on what 
data this pro])osilion is based. 

To illustrate the differentiation of the small producers 
and the fact that not only a process of impoverishment, 
but also of the creation of large-scale (relatively) bourgeois 
economy is taking place among them, 1 shall quote data 
for three j)un*ly agiicultural uyezds in different gubernias 
of Kuropean lliissia: Dnieptu* l/yezd in Taurida (iubernia, 
Novouzensk l;yezd in Samara Gubernia, and Kamyshin 
Uyezd in Saratov Gubernia. The data are lak(?n from Zem¬ 
stvo statistical abstracts. To forestall possible statements 
that the iivuv-ds chosen are not typical (in our outlying 
regions, wdiich hardly experienced serfdom and largely 
became populated only under post-Reform, “lr(»o” condi¬ 
tions, differentiation lias, indeed, made more rapid strides 
than at the centre) let me say the following; 

1) Of the three mainland uyezds of Taurida Gubernia 
I have chosen Dnieper Uyezd because it is wholly Russian 
(O.b^o are colonist farms] and is inhabited by community 
peasants. 

2) For Novouzensk Uyezd the data concern only the Rus¬ 
sian (community) population [see Slatistical Returns for 
Novouzensk Uyezd, pp. 432-39. Column a], and do not in¬ 
clude the so-called farmstead peasants, i.e., those commu¬ 
nity peasants who have left the community and have settled 
separately on purchased or rented land. The addition of 
these direct representatives of capitalist farming* would 
show an even greater differentiation. 

3) For Kamyshin Uyezd the data concern only the Great- 
Russian (community) population. 

The classification in the abstracts is—for Dnieper Uyezd- 
according to dessiatines of crop area per household; for the 
others—according to number of draught animals. 

• Indeed, 2,294 farmstead peasants have 123,252 dessiatines 
under crops (i.e., an average of 53 dessiatines per fanner). They 
employ 2,GG2 male labourers "(and 234 women). They have over 40,000 
horses and oxen. Very many improved implements; see p. 453 of Sta¬ 
tistical Returns for Novouzensk Uyezd. 
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TliR poor groiij) includes liouseliolds—in Dnieper Uyezd — 
ciillivating no land, or with crop areas of up to 10 dessia¬ 
tines per liousehold; iu Novouzeiisk and Kamysliin uyezds— 
households having no draught animals or one. The middle 
group includes households in Dnieper Uyezd having from 
10 to 25 dessiatines of crop area; in Novouzeiisk Uyezd— 
households having from 2 to 4 draught animals; in Kamyshin 
Uyezd—households having from 2 to 3 draught animals. 
The prosperous group includes households having over 25 des¬ 
siatines (Dnieper Uyezd), or having more than 4 draught 
animals (Novouzensk Uyezd) and more than 3 (Kamyshin 
Uyezd). 

From these data it is quite evident that the process going 
on among our agricultural and community peasants is not 
one of impoverishment and ruin in general, hut a proc¬ 
ess of splitting into a bourgeoisie and a proletariat. 
A vast mass of peasants (the poor group)—about a half 
on the average—are losing economic independence, They 
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now Jiavo only an iiisignilicant part oF liio total farming 
of the local peasants—some 13% (on the average) 
of the crop area; the area under crops is 3-4 d(‘ssiatines 
per household. To show what such a crop area means, let 
me say that in Taurida Gubernia, for a |)easant household 
to subsist exclusively by independent farming, without 
resorting to so-called “outside employments,'' it must have 
17-18 dessiatines* under crops. 01)vi()usly, the members 
of the bottom group already subsist far less by their larming 
than by outside employments, i.e., the sale of their labour- 
power. And if we turn to more detailed data characterising 
the conditions of the peasants in this groii]) we shall see that 
precisely this group jirovides the largest contingent ol those 
who give up tlieir farming, lease their allotments, have 


* In Samara and Saralov gubernias I he amount will be about a 
third lower, as the local population is less prosperous. 
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no working implements and seek employmejil elsewhere. 
The peasants in this group represent our rural proletariat. 

But, on the other hand, Iroiii among these very same com¬ 
munity peasants quite another group, of an entirely oppo¬ 
site character, is emerging. The peasants in the top group 
have crop areas 7 to 10 times larger than those of the peasaids 
in the bottom group. If we compare tliese crop areas (23-40 
dessiatines per household) with the “normal” number of des¬ 
siatines under crops that a family needs in order to live com¬ 
fortably by its farming alone, we shall find that they are 
double or treble that amount. Obviously, these peasants 
already engage in agriculture to obt ain an income, to trade 
in grain. They accumulate considerable savings and use 
them to improve their farms and farming methods; for 
example, they buy agricultural machines and improved 
implements. In Novouzeiisk Uyezd as a whole, for instance, 
14% of the householders have improved agricultural imple¬ 
ments; of the peasants in the top group 42of the house¬ 
holders have improved implements (so that the peasants 
in the top group account for 75% of the total number of house¬ 
holds in the uyezd possessing improved agricultural im¬ 
plements), and concentrate in their hands 82% of the total 
improved imjdemeiits owned by the “peasantry.”* The peas¬ 
ants in the top group can no longer manage their crop sow¬ 
ing with their own labour force and therefore resort to the 
hiring of workers: for example, in Novouzensk Uyezd 35% 
of the householders in the lop group employ regular wage¬ 
workers (not counting those hired, for instance, for the har¬ 
vesting, etc.); it is the same in Dnieper Uyezd. In short, the 
peasants in the top group undoubtedly constitute a bour¬ 
geoisie. Their strength now is not based on plundering other 
producers (as is the strength of the usurers and “kulaks”), 
but on the independent organisation** of production: in 
the hands of this group, which constitutes only one-fifth 
of the peasantry, is concentrated more than one-half of the 
total crop area [I take the general average area for all three 


* Altogether, the peasants in the uyezd have 5,724 improved 
implements. 

*♦ Which, of course, is also based on plunder, only not the plun¬ 
der of independent producers, but of workers. 
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uyezds]. If we bear in mind that the productivity of labour 
(i.e., the harvests) of these peasants is immeasurably high¬ 
er than that of the ground-scratching proletarians in the 
bottom group, we cannot but draw the conclusion that the 
chief motive force in grain production is the rural bour¬ 
geoisie. 

What influence was this splitting of the peasantry into 
a bourgeoisie and a proletariat [the Narodniks see nothing 
in this process but the “impoverishment of the masses”] 
bound to have on the size of the “market,” i.e., on the pro¬ 
portion of grain that is converted into a commodity^ Obvi¬ 
ously, that proportion was bound to grow considerably, be¬ 
cause the mass of grain possessed by the peasants in the top 
group far exceeded their own needs and went to the market; 
on the other hand, the members of the bottom group had to 
buy extra grain with money earned by outside work. 

To quote exact data on this point we must now turn not 
to Zemstvo statistical abstracts, but to V. Y. Postnikov’s 
book: Peasant Farming in South Russia. Using Zemstvo 
statistical data, Postnikov describes peasant farming in 
three mainland uyezds of Taurida Gubernia (Berdyansk, 
Melitopol and Dnieper) and analyses that farming according 
to different groups of peasants [divided into 6 categories 
according to crop area; 1) cultivating no land; 2) cultivating 
up to 5 dessiatines; 3) from 5 to 10 dessiatines; 4) 10 to 25 
dessiatines; 5) 25 to 50 dessiatines; 0) over 50 dessiatines]. 
Investigating the relation of the different groups to the 
market, the author divides the crop area of each farm into 
the following 4 parts: 1) the farm-service area —as Postnikov 
calls the part of the crop area which provides the seed 
necessary for sowing; 2) the food area —provides grain for 
the sustenance of the family and labourers; 3) the fodder 
area —provides fodder for the draught animals, and lastly, 
4) the commercial or market area provides the product which 
is converted into a commodity and disposed of on the 
market. It goes without saying that only the last area 
provides income in cash^ whereas the others yield it in 
kind, i.e., provide a product that is consumed on the farm. 

Calculating the size of each of these plots in the different 
crop-area groups of the peasantry, Postnikov presents the 
following table: 
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Note to table: 

1) Postnlkov docs not give the penultimate column; I compiled it 
myself. 

2) Postnikov calculates the cash income on the assumption that the 
entire commercial area is planted to wheat, and taking the average 
yield and the average price of grain. 

We see from these data that the bigger the farm, the more 
it assumes a commodity character and the larger is the pro¬ 
portion of grain grown for sale [12-36-52-61% according 
to group 1. The principal grain growers, the peasants in the 
two top groups (they liave more than half the total aj*( 3 a 
under crops), sell more than half of tJieir total agricultural 
product [52% and 61 j. 

If the peasantry were not split up into a bourgeoisie and 
a proletariat, if, in other words, the area under crops were 
divided among all the “peasants” “equally,” all of them 
would then bcilong to the middle group (those cultivating 
10 to 25 dessiat incs), and only 36% of the total grain, i.e., the 
product of 518,136 dessiatines of crop area (36% of 1,439,267 
s=518,136), would appear on the market. But now, as can be 
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sotMi from the table, 42% of the total grain, the product of 
608,809 dessiatines, goes to the market. Thus, the “impover¬ 
ishment of the masses,” the complete decline of the farms 
of 40% of the peasants (the poor group, i.e., those culti¬ 
vating up to 10 (lessial ines), the formation of a rural pro¬ 
letariat have led to the produce of 90^000* dessiatines of 
land under crops being thrown on to the market. 

I do not at all want to say that the growth of the “market” 
as a consequence of the difteientiation of the peasantry was 
limited only to this. Far from it. We have seen, for example, 
that the peasants acquire improved implements, i.e.^ turn 
their savings to the “production of means of production.” 
We have seen that, in addition to grain, another commodity, 
human labour-power, has come on to the market. I do not 
refer to all this only because i have quoted this example for 
a narrow and specific purpose: to show that here in Russia 
the impoverishment of the masses is actually leading to the 
strengthening of commodity and capitalist economy. I delib¬ 
erately chose a product like grain, which everywhere and 
always is the last and the slowest to be drawn into commodity 
circulation. And that is why I took an exclusively agricul¬ 
tural locality. 

1 shall now take another example, relating to a purely 
industrial area—Moscow Gubernia. Peasant farming is 
described by the Zemstvo statisticians in volumes VI 
and VTI oi Statistical Returns for Moscow Gubernia, which 
contain a number of excellent essays on the handicraft in¬ 
dustries. I shall confine myself to quoting one passage from 
the essay on “The Lace Industry”** which exiilains how and 
why the post-Reform epoch saw a particularly rapid develop¬ 
ment of peasant handicrafts. 

The lace industry arose in the twenties of the present cen¬ 
tury in two neighbouring villages of Voronovo Volost, 
Podolsk Uyezd. “In the 1840’s it began to spread slowly 
to other nearby villages, although it did not yet cover a big 
area. But beginning with the sixties and especially during 


* 00,733 dcssialincsT= 6.3% of llio total crop area. 

** Statistical Returns for Mttscow Gubernia, Secliofi of Kconomic 
Statistics. Vol, VI, Issue f(, Muiidicraft Industries of Moscow Guber¬ 
nia, Issue 11, Moscow, 1880. 
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the last three or lour y(?ars, it has spread rapidly to the sur¬ 
rounding countryside.” 

or the 32 villages in which this industry is practised at 
the present time it began: 

in 2 villages in 1820 
.. 4 „ „ 1840 

„ 5 „ „ the 18f)0’s 

7 „ 1870-1875 

14 „ 1876-1879 


“Tf we investigate the causes of this phenomenon,” says 
the author of the essay, “i.e., the extremely rapid spread of 
the industry precisely in the last few years, we shall find 
that, on the one hand, during that period the peasants’ living 
conditions greatly deteriorated and, on the other hand, that 
the requirements of the population—that part of it which 
is in more favourable circumstances—considerably in¬ 
creased.” 

In confirmation of this the author borrows from the Mos¬ 
cow Zemstvo statistics the following data, which I give in 
the form of a table.* 

“These figures,” continues the author, “are eloquent proof 
that the total number of horses, cows and small livestock 
in that volost increased, but this increased prosperity fell 
to the lot of certain individuals, namely, the category of 
householders owning 2-3 and more horses.... 

“...Consequently, we see that, side by side with an in¬ 
crease in the number of peasants who have neither cows nor 
horses, there is an increase in the number of those who stop 
cultivating their land: they have no animals, and, therefore, 
not enough manure; the land becomes exhausted, it is not 
worth tilling; to get food for themselves and their families, 
to avert starvation, it is not enough for the males alone to 
engage in some industry—they did that previously, when 
they were free from farm work—now, other members of 
the family must also seek outside employment..., 

“...The figures we gave in the tables showed us something 
else; in those villages there was also an increase in the number 


♦ f have omitted data on llie dislribudon ot cows (the conclusion 
is the same) and added the percentages. [See table on p. 119.— 
£d, Eng. ed. | 




VORONOVO VOLOST, PODOI>SK UYEZD: 
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(>l pcM)]>l(' havjjig 2-3 horses, or cows. Cons(M|ijeiil ly, liio 
prosperily of lliose peasjiiils increased, and yel, al Iho 
same lime, wo said tlial ‘all I he women and children iji sucli 
and such a village engage in ijjdusiry.’ How is this to he 
explained?... To explain this phenomenon we must see 
what sort of life is lived in those villages, and become more 
closely acquainted with their domestic conditions, ajid then, 
perhaps, ascertain what accounts for this strong urge to 
I)roduco goods for the market. 

“VV\i shall not, of course, stop hero to investigate in did ail 
iindiM* what fortunate circumstances there gradually emerge 
from the peasant poptilatiou strcniger individuals, stroriger 
families, what conditions give rise to tlieir })ro.sperity and 
wdiat social conditions enable that prosperity, once it has 
appeared, to grow' rapidly and cause it to grow to such an 
extent as to considerably distinguish one section ol the village 
inlial)itauts from the other. To follow' tJjis process it is suf¬ 
ficient to point to one of the most ordinary occurrences in 
a peasant village. In a village, a certain p(*asant is rejiuted 
among his fellow villagers to be a lu^althy, strong, solK‘r 
working man. He has a large family, mostly sons, also dis¬ 
tinguished for their physical strength and good traits. They 
all Jive together; there is no dividing up. they get an allot¬ 
ment for 4-5 persons. It does not, of course, require the 
labour of all the members of the family to cultivate it. Ami 
so, two or tliree of the sous regularly engage in some outside 
or local industry, and only during the haymaking season do 
they drop their industry for a short time and lielp the family 
wdth the field work. The individual members of the family 
do not keep their earnings, hut pool them. Given other fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, the combined income coiisirlerahly 
exceeds the expenditure necessary to satisfy the family’s 
requirements. Money is saved and, as a consequence, the 
family is able to engage in industry under better conditions: 
it can buy raw materials for cash at first hand, it can sell 
the goods produced wijoii they fetch a good price, and can 
dispense with the services of all kinds of ‘hirers-out of labour,' 
men and women dealers, and so forth. 

“It becomes possible to hire a worker or two, or give out 
w’ork to be done at Jiomo by poor peasants who have lost 
the possibility of doing any job quite independently. Duo 
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to iJioso and similar circumstances, the strong family wc have 
mentioned is able to obtain profit not only from its own 
labour. We are not speaking here, of course, of tJiose cases 
where individuals known as kulaks, sharks, emerge from 
those families; we are examining the most ordinary occur¬ 
rences among the peasant population. The tables given in 
Volume II of the Abstract and in Part I of Volume VI clearly 
show that as the conditions of one section of the peasant¬ 
ry grow worse, in the majority of cases there is an increase 
in the pros[>erily of the other, smaller section, or of indi¬ 
vidual members. 

“As industrial occupation spreads, intercourse with the 
outside world, with the town, in this case with Moscow, 
becomes more frequent, and some of the Moscow customs 
gradually penetrate into the village and are met with at 
first precisely in these more pros}>erous families. They buy 
samovars, table crockery and glass, they wear ‘neater' 
clothes. Whereas at first this nealness of clothing takes the 
sliape, among men, of boots iti place of bast shoes, among the 
women leather shoes and boots are the crowning glory, so to 
s[)eak, of neater clothing; they prefer bright, motley calicoes 
and kerchiefs, figured woollen shawls, and similar charms.... 

“...In the peasant family it has been the custom ‘for ages* 
for the wile to clothe her husband, herself and the chil¬ 
dren..,. As long as they grew their own flax, less money had 
to be S])ent on the purchase of cloth and other materials 
requiriMl for clothing, and this money was obtained from the 
sale of poultry, eggs, mushrooms, berries, a spare skein of 
yarn, or piece of linen. All the rest was made at home. It 
was such circumstances, i.e., the domestic |)roduction of all 
those articles which the peasant women were expected to 
make, and the fact that they spent on it all the time they 
had free from field work, that explain, in the present case, 
the extremely slow development of the lace industry in Iho 
villages in Voronovo Volost. Lace was made mainly l)y the 
young women of the more prosperous or of the larger families, 
where it was not necessary for all the women to spin flax or 
weave linen. But cheap calico gradually began to oust linen, 
ami to this other circumstances were added; either the flax 
crop failed, or the wife wanted to make her husband a red 
calico shirt and herself a smarter dress, and so the custom 
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of weaving various sorts of linen and kerchiefs at home for 
peasants’ clothing gradually died out, or became very re¬ 
stricted. And the clothing itself underwent a change, partly 
because homespun cloth was displaced by factory-made 
cloth.... 

“...That explains wdiy the majority of the population do 
all they can to make articles for sale, and even put their 
children to this work.” 

This artless narrative of a careful observer clearly shows 
how^ tiie process of division of social labour takes place among 
our peasant masses, how it leads to the enhancement of 
commodity production [and, consequently, of the market], 
and hovT this commodity production, of itself, i.e., by vir¬ 
tue of the very relations in which it places the producer to 
the market, leads to the purchase and sale of labour-power 
becoming “a most ordinary occurrence.” 

VIII 

In conclusion, it will, perhaps, be worth while to illus¬ 
trate the disputed issue which, 1 think, is overburdened 
with abstractions, diagrams and formulae—by an examina¬ 
tion of the argument advanced by one of the latest and most 
prominent representatives of “current views.” 

1 am referring to Mr. Nikolai—on.* 

He regards as the greatest “obstacle” to the development 
of capitalism in Russia the “contraction” of the home market 
and the “diminution” of the purchasing power of the peasants. 
The capitalisation of the handicraft industries, he says, oust¬ 
ed the domestic production of goods; the peasants had to 
buy their clothing. To obtain the money for this, the peasant 
took to the expansion of his crop area, and as the allotments 
were inadequate he carried this expansion far beyond the 
limits of rational farming; he raised the payment for rented 
land to scandalous heights, and in the end he was ruined. 
Capitalism dug its own grave, it brought “people’s economy” 
to the frightful crisis of 1891 and ... stopped, having no ground 
under its feet, unable to “continue along the same path.” 

* It goes without saying that there can be no question here of 
examining his entire work, a separate book w'ould be required for 
that. We can only examine one of his favourite arguments. 
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Realising that ''we have departed from the time-hallowed 
people’s system” Russia is now waiting ... for orders from 
the authorities “to infuse large-scale production into the 
village community.” 

Wherein lies the absurdity of this “ever new” (for the Rus¬ 
sian Narodniks) theory? 

Is it that its author fails to understand the significance of 
the “production of means of production as means of produc¬ 
tion”? Of course, not. Mr. Nik. —on knows that law very 
well and even mentions that it operates in our country, 
too (pp. 186, 203-204). True, in view of his faculty for casti¬ 
gating himself with contradictions, he sometimes (cf. p. 123) 
forgets about that law, but it is obvious that the correction 
of such contradictions would not in the least correct the 
author’s main (above-quoted) argument. 

The absurdity of his theory lies in his inability to explain 
capitalism in this coujitry and in basing his arguments 
about it on pure fictions. 

The “peasantry,” who were ruined by the ousting of home¬ 
made products by factory-made products, are regarded by 
Mr. Nik. —on as something homogeneous, internally cohe* 
sivo, and reacting to all the events of life as one man. 

Nothing of the kind exists in reality. Commorlity pro¬ 
duction could not have arisen in Russia if the productive 
units (the peasant households) had not existed separately, 
and everybody knows that actually each of our peasants 
conducts his farming separately and independently of his 
fellows; he carries on the production of products, which 
become his private property, at his own exclusive risk; he 
enters into relation with the “market” on his own. 

Let us see how matters stand among the “peasantry.” 

“Being in need of money, the peasant enlarges his crop 
area excessively and is ruined.” 

But only the prosperous peasant can enlarge his crop 
areat the one who has seed for sowing, and a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of livestock and implements. Such peasants (and they, 
as we know, are the minority) do, indeed, extend their 
crop areas and expand their farming to such an extent that 
they cannot cope with it without the aid of hired labourers. 
The majority of peasants, however, are quite unable to meet 
their need for money by expanding theii farming, for they 
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have no stocks, or snfficiont means ol firodiiclioii. Sue// a 
peasant, in order to obtain money, seeks “outsi(Je employ¬ 
ments,” i.e,, takes liis labour-power and not his product to the 
marlad.. Naturally, workaway from home entails a further 
decline in farming, and in the end tln^ peasant leases his allot¬ 
ment to a rich fellow community member, who rounds off 
his larm and, ol course, does not himself consume the product 
ol the rented allotment, hut sends it to the niarlcei. We ^^et 
I he “impoverishment of the people,” the growth of capitalism 
and the expansion of the market. But that is not all. Our 
rich peasant, fully occupied by his extended farming, can 
no longer produce as hitherto for his own neetls, let us say 
lootwear: it is more advantageous for him to buy it. As to 
the impoverished peasant, he, too, has to buy footwear; he 
cannot produce it on his farm for the simple reason that he 
no longer has one. There arises a demaml for footwear and 
a sn])ply of grain, produced in abundance by the enterpris¬ 
ing [)easanl, who touches the soul of Mr. V. with the 
progressive trend of his farming. The neighbouring handi¬ 
craft footwear-makers find themselves in the same position 
as the agriculturists just describe*!: to buy grain, of which 
the declining farm yields too little, production must be ex¬ 
panded. Again, of course, production is expanded only by the 
handicraftsman who has savings, i.e., the representative 
of the minority; he is able to hire workers, or give work out 
to poor peasants to be done at home. The members of the 
majority of handicraftsmen, however, cannot even think of 
enlarging their workshops: they are glad to “gel work” from 
the moneyed buyer-up, i.e., to find a purchaser of their only 
commodity—their labour-power. Again we get the impover¬ 
ishment of the people, the growth of capitalism and the 
expansion of the market; a new impetus is given to the fur¬ 
ther development and intensification of tlio social division 
of labour. Where will that movement end? Nobody can say, 
just as nobody can say where it began, and after all that 
is not important. The important thing is that we have before 
us a single, living, organic process, the process of the develop¬ 
ment of coranaodity economy and the growth of capitalism. 
‘‘Depeasantising” in the countryside shows us the beginning 
ol this process, its genesis, its early stages; large-scale cap¬ 
italism in the towns shows us the end of the process, its 
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tendency. Try lo tear these phenomena apart, try to exam¬ 
ine them separately and independently of each other and 
you will not get your argument to hang together; you will 
bo unable to explain either one phenomenon or the other, 
either the impoverishment of the people or the growth of 
capitalism. 

Mostly, however, those who advance such arguments, 
which have neither beginning nor end, being unable to ex¬ 
plain the process, break off tlie investigation with the state¬ 
ment that one of the two phenomena equally unintelligible 
to them land, of course, precisely the one that contradicts 
“the morally developed sense of the critically thinking indi- 
viilual”! is “absurd,” “accidental,” “hangs in the air.” 

In actual fact, what is “hanging in the air” is of course only 
their own arguments. 
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WHAT THE “FillENDS OF THE PEOPLE” ARE 
AND HOW THEY FIGHT 
THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 

(A UKPLV TO AIITIOLKS IN liVSSK^'Yi: lUfiiATSTVO 
OPPO.S1NG THE AlAUXlisTS - ) 


Written In the sprlna 
aiul aurniiM'r ol iS94 

First publUbeU iu lttU4 


TiiMishell accordlim to the 
heclugidphtiii edition, 181;4 



PART I 



Husskoyfi Bogaifftro'^^ lias launched a campaign against 
the Social-Democrats. Last year, in issue No. 10, one ol Ihe 
leading lights of this magazine, Mr. N. Mikhailovsky, an¬ 
nounced a forthcoming “polemic” against “our so-called 
Marxists, or Social-Democrats.”*’ Then followed Mr. S. Kri¬ 
venko’s article “Our Cultural Free Lances” (No. 12), and 
Mr, N. Mikhailovsky’s “Literature and Life” (Busshvye 
Bogatfitvo, 1894. Nos. 1 and 2). As to the magazine’s own 
views on our economic realities, these have been most 
fully expounded by Mr. S. Yuzhakov in the article “Prob¬ 
lems of Russia’s Economic Development” (in Nos. 11 and 
12). While in general claiming to present the ideas and tac¬ 
tics of true “friends of the people” in their magazine, these 
gentlemen are arch-enemies of Social-Democracy. So let us 
take a closer look at these “friends of the people,” their crit¬ 
icism of Marxism, their ideas and their tactics. 


Mr. N. Mikhailovsky devotes his attention chiefly to the 
theoretical principles of Marxism and therelore makes a spe¬ 
cial investigation of the materialist conception of history. 
After outlining in general the contents of the volurnijious 
Marxist literature enunciating this doctrine, Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky opens his criticism with the following tirade: 

“First of all,” he says, “the question naturally arises: 
in which of his works did Marx expound his materialist 
conception of history? In Capital he gave us an example of 
the combination of logical force with erudition, with a sci-u- 
pulous investigation of all the economic literature and of 
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the pertinent tacts. He brought to light theoreticians of 
economic science long forgotten or unkjiown to anybody to¬ 
day, and (lid not overlook the most minute details in factory 
inspectors’ reports or experts’ evidence before various spe¬ 
cial commissions; in a word, he examined this enormous 
mass of factual material, partly in order to provide argu¬ 
ments for his economic theories and partly to illustrate 
them. If he has created a ‘completely new’ conception of 
the hist orical process, if he has explained the whole past of 
mankind from a new viewpoint and has summarised all 
hitherto existing theories on the philosophy of history, then 
he has done so, of course, with equal zeal: ho has, indeed, 
reviewed and subjected to critical analysis all the known 
theories of the historical process, and worked over a mass 
of facts of world history-The comparison with Darwin, so 
customary in Marxist literature, serves still more to confirm 
this idea. What does Darwin’s whole work amount to? 
Certain closely interconnected generalising ideas crowning 
a veritable Mont Blanc of factual material. But where is 
the appropriate work by Marx? It does not exist. And not 
only does no such work by Marx exist, but there is none to 
be found in all Marxist literature, despite its voluminous 
and extensive character.” 

The whole tirade is highly characteristic and helps us to 
understand how little the public understand Capital and 
Marx. Overwhelmed by the tremendously convincing way he 
states his case, they bow and scrape before Marx, laud him, 
and at the same time entirely lose sight of the basic content 
of his doctrine and quite calmly continue to sing the old 
songs of “subjective sociology.” In this connection one 
cannot help recalling the very apt epigraph Kautsky se¬ 
lected for his book on the economic teachings of Marx; 

Wer wird nichi einen Klopstock loben? 

Dock wird ihn jeder lesen? Nein. 

Wir wollen weniger erhoben, 

Vnd fleissiger gelesen seini* 


* Who would not praise a Klopstock? But will everybody read 
him? No. We would like to be exalted less, but read more diligeutlyl 
(Lessing).— Ed. 
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Just so! Mr. Mikhailovsky should praise Marx less and 
read him more diligently, or, better still, give more seri¬ 
ous thought to what ho is reading. 

“In Capital Marx gave us an example of the combination 
of logical force with erudition,” says Mr. Mikhailovsky. In 
this phrase Mr. Mikhailovsky has given us an example of 
a brilliant phrase combined with lack of substance—a cer¬ 
tain Marxist observed. And the observation is a very just 
one. How, indeed, did this logical force of Marx’s manifest 
itself? What were its effects? Reading the above tirade by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, one might think that this force was 
concentrated entirely on “economic theories,” in the narrow¬ 
est sense of the term—and nothing more. AjhI in order to 
emphasise still further the narrow limits of the field in which 
Marx manifested the force of his logic, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
lays stress on “most minute details,” on “scrupulosity,” on 
“theoreticians unknown to anybody” and so forth. It would 
appear that Marx contributed nothing essentially new or 
noteworthy to the methods of constructing these theories, 
that he loft the bounds of economic science where the earlier 
economists had them, without extending them, without 
contributing a “completely new” conception of the science 
itself. Yet anybody who has read Capital knows that this 
is absolutely untrue. In this connection one cannot but re¬ 
call what Mr. Mikhailovsky wrote about Marx sixteen years 
ago when arguing with that vulgar bourgeois, Mr. Y. Zhu¬ 
kovsky.** Perhaps the times were different, perhaps senti¬ 
ments were fresher—at any rate, both the tone and the con¬ 
tent of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s article were then entirely differ¬ 
ent. 

“‘...It is the ultimate aim of this work, to lay bare the law 
of development (in the original: das oekonomische Bcwe- 
gungsgesetz—theeconomic law of motion)of modern society,* 
Karl Marx says in reference to his Capital, and he adheres 
strictly to this programme.” This is what Mr. Mikhailovsky 
said in 1877. Let us examine this programme more closely, 
which—as the critic admits—has been strictly adhered to. 
It is “to lay bare the economic law of development of modem 
society.” 

The very formulation confronts us with several questions 
that require explanation. Why does Marx apeak of “modern” 
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society, when all the economists who procodeJ lu’m spoke of 
society in general? In what sense does ho use t he word “mod¬ 
ern,” l)y wliat fealures does he dislinguish this modern so¬ 
ciety? And further, what is meant by the economic law of 
motion of society? We are accustomed to hear from econo¬ 
mists—a?nl this, by the way, is one of the favourite ideas 
of tJie publicists and economists of the milieu to which the 
Hussh'oye Bogaisiro ludoiigs—that only the production of val¬ 
ues is subject to solely economic laws, whereas distribution, 
they declare, depends on politics, on the nature of the in- 
(liieuce exercised on society by the government, the intel¬ 
ligentsia atid so forth. In what sense, tlnuj, does Marx speak 
of the economic law of motion of society, even referring to 
this law as a Naturgesetz—a law of nature? Mow are we to 
understand this, when so majiy of onr native sociologists 
hav(» covered reams of paper to show that social phenom¬ 
ena are particiilarly distinct from the phenomena of na¬ 
tural history, and that therefore the investigation of the 
former requires the employment of au absolutely distinct 
“subjective method in sociology.” 

AH these perjilexities arise naturally and necessarily, 
and, of course, only an absolute ignoramus would evade them 
when speaking of CnpitaL To elucidate these questions, we 
shall first quote one more passage from the same Preface to 
Capital—only a few lines lower down: 

“[From] my stamlpoint,” .says Marx, “the evolution of the 
economic formation of society is viewed as a process of nat¬ 
ural history.”** 

it will he sufficient to compare, say, the two passages just 
quoted from the Preface in order to see that it is here that 
we have the basic idea of Capital, pursued, as we have heard, 
with strict consistency and wdth rare logical force. First 
let us note two circumstances regarding all this: Marx 
speaks of one “economic formation of society” only, the cap¬ 
italist formation, that is, he .says that he investigated the 
law of development of this formation only and of no other. 
That is the first. And secondly, let us note the methods Marx 
used in working out his deductions. These methods consisted, 
as we have just heard from Mr. Mikhailovsky, iu a “scru¬ 
pulous investigation of the pertinent facts.” 

Now let us examine this basic idea of Capital which our 
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Fiihjeclivo pliilosoplier so adroilly tried to evade, hi what, 
properly speakiiij^;, do(\s tJie concept of lh(^ ecoiioniic lor- 
ination ol society consist? and in wJiat sense can and must 
the development of such a formation he regarded as a proc¬ 
ess of natural history?—sucli arc the questions that now 
confront us. 1 have already pointed out that from the stand¬ 
point of the old (not old for Russia) economists and .sociol¬ 
ogists, the concept of the economic formation of society 
is entirely .superfluous: they talk of .society in general, they 
argue with the Spencers about the nature of society in gener¬ 
al, about the aim and essence of society in general, and so 
forth. In their roa.sonings, tJiese .sulijective .sociologists rely 
on arguments .such as—tlie aim of sociidy is to lienefit all 
its members, that justice, therefore, demands .such and such 
an organisation, and that a system that is out of harmony 
with this ideal organisation (“Sociology must start with 
some utopia”-—these words of Mr. MikJiailovsky’s, one of 
the authors of the subjective method, spleinlidly typify the 
es.seuce of their method.s) is abnormal and should he .set 
aside. “The essential task of sociology,” Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
for instance, argue.s, “is to ascertain the social conditions 
under which any particular requirement of human nature 
is satisfied.” As you .see, what interests this sociologi.st is 
only a society that satisfies hurnan nature, and not at all 
some strange formations of society, which, moreover, may 
be ba.sed on a phenomenon so out of harmony with “human 
nature” as Llic enslavement of the majority by the minority. 
You also see tliat from the standpoint of this sociologist 
there can be no question of regarding the development of 
.society a.s a proce.ss of natural history. (“Having accepted 
something as desirable or undesirable, the sociologist must 
di.scover the conditions under which the do.sirahle can he 
realised, or the unde.sirable eliminated”—“under which such 
and such ideals can be realised”—this same Mr. Mikhailovsky 
reasons.) What is more, there can be no talk even of develop¬ 
ment, but only of various deviations from the “desirable,” 
of “defects” that have occurred in history as a result ... as a 
result of tlie fact that people were not clever enough, were 
unable properly to understand what human nature demands, 
were unable to discover the conditions for tlie realisation of 
such a rational system. It is obvious that Marx’s basic idea 
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that the development of the social-economic formations is a 
process of natural history cuts at the very root of this childish 
morality which lays claim to the title of sociology. By what 
means did Marx arrive at this basic idea? He did so by sin¬ 
gling out the economic sphere from the various spheres of 
social life, by singling out production relations from all 
social relations as being basic, primary, determining all oth¬ 
er relations. Marx himself has described the course of his 
reasoning on this question as follows: 

“The first work which 1 undertook for a solution of the 
doubts which assailed me was a critical review of the Hegelian 
philosophy of right....*® My investigation led to the result 
that legal relations as well as forms of state are to be grasped 
neither from themselves nor from the so-called general de¬ 
velopment of the human mind, but rather have their roots 
in the material conditions of life, the sum-total of which 
Hegel, following the example of the Englishmen and French¬ 
men of the eighteenth century, combines under the name of 
‘civil society,’ that, however, the anatomy of civil society 
is to be sought in political economy.... The general result at 
which I arrived ... can be briefly formulated as follows: 
in the social production of their life, men enter into definite 
relations ... relations of production which correspond to a 
definite stage of development of their material productive 
forces. The sum-total of these relations of production consti¬ 
tutes the economic structure of society, the real foundation, 
on which rises a legal and political superstructure and to 
which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. 
The mode of production of material life conditions the so¬ 
cial, political and intellectual life process in general. It is 
not the consciousness of men that determines their being, 
but, on the contrary, their social being that determines their 
consciousness. At a certain stage of their development, the 
material productive forces of society come in conflict with 
the existing relations of production, or—what is but a legal 
expression for the same thing—with the property relations 
within which they have been at work hitherto. From forms 
of development of the productive forces these relations turn 
into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. 
With the change of the economic foundation the entire im¬ 
mense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. 
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111 considering such traiisformatioiis, a distinction should 
always be made between the material transformation of 
the conditions of production, which should be established 
in terms of natural science, and the legal, political, 
religious, aesthetic or philosophic—in short, ideolog¬ 
ical—forms in which men become conscious of this 
conflict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual 
is not based onwhathe thinks of himself, so can we not judge 
of such a period of transformation by its own consciousness; 
on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather 
from the contradictions of material life, from the existing 
conflict between the social productive forces and the rela¬ 
tions of production.... In broad outlines Asiatic, ancient, 
feudal, and modern bourgeois modes of production can be 
designated as progressive epochs in the economic forma¬ 
tion of society.*’” 

This idea of materialism in sociology was in itself a stroke 
of genius. Naturally, for the time being it was only a hypoth¬ 
esis, but one which first created the possibility of a slrictly 
scientific approach to historical and social problems. Hither¬ 
to, not knowing how to get down to the simplest primary 
relations such as those of production, the sociologists under¬ 
took the direct investigation and study of political and legal 
forms, stumbled on the fact that these forms emerge from 
certain of mankind’s ideas in the period in question—and 
there they stopped; it appeared as if social relations are con¬ 
sciously established by men. But this conclusion, fully ex¬ 
pressed in the idea of the Contrat Social*^ (traces of which 
are very noticeable in all systems of utopian socialism), 
was in complete contradiction to all historical observations. 
It never has been the case, nor is it so now, that the mem¬ 
bers of society conceive the sum-tolal of the social relations 
in which they live as something definite, integral, pervaded 
by some principle; on the contrary, the mass of people adapt 
themselves to these relations unconsciously, and have so 
little conception of them as specific historical social relations 
that, for instance, an explanation of the exchange relations 
under which people have lived for centuries was found only 
in very recent times. Materialism removed this contradic¬ 
tion by carrying the analysis deeper, to the origin of man’s 
social ideas themselves; and its conclusion that the course 
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of ideas depends on the course of things is the only one com¬ 
patible with scientific psychology. Further, and from yet 
another aspect, this liypothesis was the first to elevate soci¬ 
ology to the level of a science. Hitherto, sociologists had 
found it difficult to distinguish the important and the un¬ 
important in the complex network of social phenomena (that 
is the root of subjectivism in sociology) and had been unable 
to discover any objective criterion for such a demarcation. 
Materialism provided an al)solntely objective criterion by 
singling out “(iroduction relations'' as the structure of society, 
and by making it possible to apply to these rolalions that 
general scientific criterion of recurrence whose applicability 
to sociology the subjectivists denied. So long as they confined 
themselves to ideological social relations (i.o., sjich as, be¬ 
fore taking shape, pass through man’s consciousness*) 
they could not observe recurrence and regularity in the social 
phenomena of the various countries, and their science was 
at best only a description of these phenomena, a collection 
of raw material. The analysis of material social relations 
(i.e., of those that take shape without passing through 
man’s consciousness: when exchanging products men enter 
into production relations without even realising that there 
is a social relation of production here) —the analysis of 
material social relations at once made it possible to observe 
recurrence and regularity and to generalise the systems of 
the various countries in the single fundamental concept: 
social formation. It was this generalisation alone that 
made it possible to proceed from the description of social 
phenomena (and their evaluation from the standpoint of 
an ideal) to their strictly scientific analysis, which isolates, 
let us say hy way of example, that which distinguishes one 
capitalist country from another and investigates that which 
is common to all of them. 

Thirdly, and finally, another reason why this hypothesis 
for the first time made a scientific sociology possible was that 
only the reduction of social relations to production relations 
and of the latter to the level of the productive forces, provid¬ 
ed a firm basis for the conception that the development of 


♦ We are, of course, referring all the Lime to the cousciousuuss of 
soaal relations and no otbers. 
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formations of society is a process of natural history. AjuI it 
goes without saying that without such a view there can he 
no social science. (The subjectivists, lor instance, allhough 
they admitted that historical phenomcnia conform to law, 
were incapable of regarding their evolution as a process of 
natural history, precisely because they came to a halt before 
man's social ideas and aims and were unable to reduce 
them to material social relations.) 

Then, however, Marx, who had expressed this hypothesis 
in the forties, set out to stmiy the factual (nota bene) ma¬ 
terial. He look one of the social-economic formations— 
the system of commodity production—and on the basis of 
a vast mass of data (which he studied for not less than twenty- 
five years) gave a most detailed analysis of the laws govern¬ 
ing the functioning of this formation and itsilevelopment. 
This analysis is confined exclusively to production relations 
betwHMUi members of society: without ever resorting lo fea¬ 
tures outside the sphere of these production relations for an 
explanation, Marx makes it possibles to discern how' the com¬ 
modity organisation of social ecojiomy develops, how it be¬ 
comes transformed into capitalist organisation, creating 
antagonistic classes (antagonistic within the hounds of pro¬ 
duction relations), the bourgooi.sie and the proletariat, how 
it develops the productivity of social labour, and thereby 
introduces an element that beconnvs irreconcilably contra¬ 
dictory to the foundations of this capitalistorganisation itself. 

Such is the skeleton oj Capital, The whole point, however, 
is that Marx did not content himself with this skeleton, 
that he did not confine himself to “economic theory” iji the 
ordinary sense of the term, that, while explaining the struc¬ 
ture and development of the given formation of society 
exclusively through production relations, he nevertheless 
everywhere and inces.sanlly scrutinised the superstructure 
corresponding to these production relations and clothed the 
skeleton in flesh and blood. The reason Capital has enjoyed 
such tremendous success is that this book l)y a “German econ¬ 
omist” showed the whole capitalist social formation to the 
reader as a living thing—with its everyday aspects, with tJie 
actual social manifestation of the class antagonism inherejit 
in production relations, with the bourgeois political super- 
elructure that protects the rule of the capitalist class, with 
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the bourgeois ideas of liberty, equality and so forth, with the 
bourgeois family relationships. It will now be clear that the 
comparison with Darwin is perfectly accurate: Capital is 
nothing but “certain closely interconnected generalising ideas 
crowning a veritable Mont Blanc of factual material.” And 
if anybody has read Capital and contrived not to notice these 
generalising ideas, it is not the fault of Marx, who, as we have 
seen, pointed to these ideas even in the preface. And that is 
not all; such a comparison is correct not only from the exter¬ 
nal aspect (which for some unknown reason particularly 
interests Mr. Mikhailovsky), but also from the internal 
aspect. Just as Darwin put an end to the view of animal 
and plant species being unconnected, fortuitous, “created 
by God” and immutable, and was the first to put biology on 
an absolutely scientific basis by establishing the mutability 
and the succession of species, so Marx put an end to the view 
of society being a mechanical aggregation of individuals 
which allows of all sorts of modification at the will of the 
authorities (or, if you like, at the will of society and the 
government) and which emerges and changes casually, and 
was the first to put sociology on a scientific basis by estab¬ 
lishing the concept of the economic formation of society as 
the sum-total of given production relations, by establishing 
the fact that the development of such formations is a process 
of natural history. 

Now—since the appearance of Capital—the materialist 
conception of history is no longer a hypothesis, but a scientif¬ 
ically proven proposition. And until we get some other 
attempt to give a scientific explanation of the functioning 
and development of some formation of society—formation 
of society, mind you, and not the way of life of some country 
or people, or even class, etc.—another attempt just as capable 
of introducing order into the “pertinent facts” as materialism 
is, that is just as capable of presenting a living picture of a 
definite formation, while giving it a strictly scientific expla¬ 
nation—until then the materialist conception of history 
will be a synonym for social science. Materialism is not 
“primarily a scientific conception of history,” as Mr. 
Mikhailovsky thinks, but the only scientific conception of it. 

And now, can you imagine anything funnier than the fact 
that there are people who have read Capital without dis^ 
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covoring any materialism iJiere! Where is il?—asks Mi% 
Mikhailovsky in sincere perplexity. 

He has read the Communist Manifesto and failed to notice 
that the explanation it gives of modern systems—legal, 
political, family, religious and yjhilosophical—is a materi¬ 
alist one, and that even the criticism of the socialist and 
communist theories seeks and finds their roots in such and 
such production relations. 

He has read The Poverty of Philosophy and failed to notice 
that its analysis of Proudhon’s sociology is made from the 
materialist standpoint, that the criticism of the solution 
propounded by Proudhon for the most diverse historical 
problems is based on the principles of materialism, and that 
the author’s own indications as to where the data for the 
solution of these problems arc to be sought all amount to 
references to production relations. 

He has read Capital and failed to notice that he had before 
him a model of scientific, materialist analysis of one—the 
most complex—formation of society, a model recognised 
by all and surpassed by none. And here he sits and exercises 
his mighty brain over the profound problem: “In which of 
his works did Marx expound his materialist conception of 
history?” 

Anybody acquainted with Marx would answer this ques¬ 
tion by another; in which of his works did Marx not expound 
his materialist conception of history? But Mr. Mikhailovsky 
will probably learn of Marx’s materialist investigations only 
when they are classified and properly indexed in some so¬ 
phistical work on history by some Kareyev under the heading 
“Economic Materialism.” 

But the funniest of all is that Mr. Mikhailovsky accuses 
Marx of not having “reviewed (sicl) all the known theories 
of the historical process.” This is amusing indeed. Of what 
did nine-tenths of these theories consist? Of purely a priori, 
dogmatic, abstract discourses on: what is society, what is 
progress? and the like. (I purposely take examples which 
are dear to the heart and mind of Mr. Mikhailovsky.) But, 
then, such theories are useless because of the very fact that 
they exist, they are useless because of their basic methods, 
because of their solid unrelieved metaphysics. For, to begin 
by asking what is society and what is progress, is to begin 
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at tlio (Mid. Where ^vilI you ^et a concejitioii of so(*ioty and 
proi^ress in ^MMi(M*al if yon have not studied a single social 
formation in particular, if you liave not even lajcn aide to 
eslal)lisli[ tliis conception, if you have Jiot oven heeri able 
to a])proach a scM’ious factual iiiV(?stigation, an objective 
analysis of social ndalioiis of any kind? This is a most obvious 
symptom of metaphysics, with which every science liegaii: 
as long as peo])le did Jiot know how to set about studying 
the facts, they always invented a priori general theories, 
wdiich were always sterile. I'lie metaphysician-cheinist, 
still unabh^ to make a factual investigation of clieniical 
process(\s, concocts a theory about chemical ailinity as a 
force. The inelaphysician-hiologist talks about the nature of 
life and tin? vital lorce. The metaphysician-psychologist 
argues about the nature ol the soul. Here it is tli(^ method 
its(df that is absurd. Yon cannot argue about the soul with¬ 
out having explain(‘d psychical proct?sses in particular: 
here progress must consist precisely in abandoning general 
theories and philosophical discourses about the nature of 
tJie soul, and in luring able to put the vStudy of the facts 
about particular psychical processes on a scientific footing. 
Therelore, Mr. Mikhailovsky’s accusation is exactly similar 
to that of a metaphysician-psychologist, who has spimt all 
his life writing “investigations” into the nature of the soul 
(wMthout knowMiig exactly how' to explain a single psychical 
phenoinemm, oven thesimpli^st), and tluMi starts accusing 
a scientific psycliologist of not having reviewed all the known 
theories of the soul. lie, th(i scientific psychologist, has 
discarded philosophical theories of the soul ami set about 
making a direct study ol the material substratum of psychical 
phenomena—the nervous processes—ami has produced, let 
us say, an analysis and explanation of some one or more psy¬ 
chological proce.sses. And our metaphysician-psychologist 
roads this w^ork and praises it: the description of the proc¬ 
esses and the .study of the facts, he says, are good; but he is 
not satisfied. “Pardon me,” he exclaims excitedly, hearing 
people around him speak of the absolutely new conception 
of psj^chology produced by this scientist, ol his special meth¬ 
od of scientific psychology. “Pardon me,” the philosopher 
cricvS iKMitedly, “in what work is this method expounded? 
Why, this work contains ‘nothing hut facts. ’ There is no trace 
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ill it ()l a rovi(!W oT ‘all tlio kiiowii |iIiiloso|)hical tJioories 
of llio soul.’ Jl is not tlio ajiproprialu work at all!” 

Ill the same way, of course, neither is Capital the appro¬ 
priate work tor a nietapljysician-sfjciolo'pst wJio does not 
realise tlie sterility of a priori ar^uineuts about tlio nature of 
society and does not undinstand that such methods, instead 
of contrihutiiig to a study and elucidation of the problem, 
only servo to insinuate into llie concept “society” either the 
bourgeois ideas of the British shopkeeper or the petty- 
bourgeois socialist ideals of the Russian democrat—and noth¬ 
ing more. That is why all these theories of the philosophy 
of history arose and burst like soap-bubbles, being at best 
a symptom of the social ideas and relations of their time, 
and not advancing one hair’s breadth man’s understanding 
of even a few, but real, social relations (and not such as 
“harmonise with human nature”). The gigantic step forward 
taken by Marx in this respect consisted precisely in that 
he discarded all these arguments about society and progress 
in general and produced a scientific analysis of one society 
and of one progress—capitalist. And Mr. Mikhailovsky 
blames him for beginning at the beginning and not at 
the end, for having begun with an analysis of the facts and 
not with final conclusions, with a stutly ol particular, histor- 
ically-detormiiied social relations and not with general 
theories about what these social relations consist ol in gener¬ 
al! And he asks: “Where is the appropriate work?” 0, most 
wise subjective sociologist!! 

If our subjective philo.sopher had conlinod himself to mere 
perplexity as to where, in whicJi work, materialism is sub¬ 
stantiated, it W'oulil not have been so bad. But, despite the fact 
that he did not find even an exposition, let alone a substan¬ 
tiation, of the materialist conception of history anywhere 
(and maybe just becau.se he did not), he begins to a.scribe 
to this doctrine claims wdiich it has never made. He quotes 
a passage from Bios to the elfect that Marx proclaimed an 
entirely new conception of history, and without further ado 
goes on to declare that this theory claims to have “explained 
to mankind its past,” to have explained “the wJiole (sic!!?) 
past of mankind,” and so on. But tliis is utterly false! The the¬ 
ory only claims to exj)laiii the capitalist social organisation, 
and no other. If the application of materialism to the analysis 
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and oxplanaliori ol oih‘ social fonnation yielded siicJi l>rilliaiit 
results, it is quite natural that materialism in history already 
ceases to he a mere hypothesis and J)ecoines a scion! iilcaMy 
tested theory; it is (juite natural that the necessity for such 
a method extends to other social formations, even though 
they have not been subjected to special factual investiga¬ 
tion and d(dailed analysis- just as the idea of transformism, 
Mhich has ])een proved in relation to quite a large number of 
facts, is extended to the whole realm ol biology, even tliough 
it has not yet been possible to establish with precision tlie 
fact, of their transformation for certain species ol animals 
and plants. And just as transformism does not at all claim 
to explain the “whole” history of the formation of species, 
but only to ])lace the methods of this explanation on a scien¬ 
tific basis, so materialism in history has never claimed to 
explain everything, but merely to indicate the “only scien- 
tilic,” to use Marx’s expression (Capilal)ymv\\iod of explain¬ 
ing history.** One may therefore judge how ingenious, 
earnest and seemly are the methods of controversy cmployoil 
by Mr. Mikhailovsky when Jie first- misrej)resents Marx by 
ascribing to materialism in history the absurd claims of 
“explaining everything,” of finding “the key to all historical 
locks” (claims which were, of course, reluted by Marx im¬ 
mediately and in very l)i ting style in his “Letter”*"* on Mikhai¬ 
lovsky’s articles), then pulls faces at these claims of his own 
invention, and, finally, accurately citing Engels’ ideas—accu¬ 
rately because in this case a quotation and not a paraphrase 
is given—to the efiect that political economy as understood 
by the materialists “has still to ho brought into being” and 
that “such economic science as we possess up to tlie present is 
limited almost exclusively to” the history of capitalist so¬ 
ciety *“—draws the conclusion that “these words greatly 
narrow fJie field of operation of economic materialism”! 
What infinite naivete, or what infinite conceit a man must 
have to count on such tricks passing unnoticed! First he mis¬ 
represents Marx, t hen pulls faces at his own pack of lies, then 
accurately cites precise ideas—and now lias the insolence to 
declare that they narrow the field of operation of economic 
materialism! 

The kind and quality of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s twisting may 
be seen from the following example: “Marx nowhere substan- 
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tiates tJiom”—i.e., the foiiiulatioris of the theory of economic 
materialism—says Mr. Mikhailovsky. “True, Marx and Engels 
thought of writing a work dealing with the history of philos¬ 
ophy and the philosophy of history, and even did write one 
(in 1845-1846), but it was never published.*® Engels says: 
‘The finished portion lof this work] consists of an exposition 
of the materialist conception of history which proves only 
how ijicompleto our knowledge of economic history still 
was at that time.* Thus,” concludes Mr. Mikhailovsky, “the 
fundamental points of ‘scientific socialism* and of the theory 
of economic materialism were discovered, and were then 
expounded in the Manifesto^ at a time when, as one of the 
authors himself admits, they were poorly equipped with the 
knowledge needed for such a work.” 

A ciiarming way of criticising, is it not? Engels says that 
their knowledge of economic “history” was poor and that 
for this reason they did not publish their work of a “general** 
character on the history of philosophy. Mr. Mikhailovsky 
garbles this to make it mean that their knowledge was poor 
“for such a work” as the elaboration of “the fundamental 
points of scientific socialism,” that is, of a scientific criti¬ 
cism of the “bourgeois” system, already given in the Marti- 
festo. One of two things: either Mr. Mikhailovsky cannot 
grasp the dilTerenco between an attempt to embrace the whole 
I)hilosophy of history, and an attempt to explain the bour¬ 
geois regime scientifically, or he imagines that Marx and 
Engels possessed insuflicient knowledge for a criticism of 
political economy. In that case, it is very cruel of him not 
to acquaint us with his views on this insuflicieiicy, and with 
his amendments and adtlitions. The decision by Marx and 
Engels not to publish their wwk on the history of philosophj 
and to concentralc all their efforts on a scientific analysis 
of one social organisation is only indicative of a very high 
degree of scientific conscientiousness. Mr. Mikhailovsky's de¬ 
cision to twist this by the little addition that Marx and Engels 
expounded their views while themselves confessing that 
their knowledge was inadequate to elaborate them, is only 
indicative of methods of controversy which testify neither 
to intellect nor to a sense of decency. 

Here is another sample; “More was done by Marx’s alter 
ego, Engels, to substantiate economic materialism as a theory 
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of liislory,” .says Mr. Mikliailovsky. “Jlo wrote a special his¬ 
torical work, The Origin of the Farniltj, Prwate Properly and 
the State in the Light of (im Anschluss) the Researches of 
Morgan, Tliis ‘Anschluss’ is truly jiotewortJjy.The J)Ook of t he 
American Morgan appeared many years after Marx and En¬ 
gels had announced the principles of economic materialism 
and entirely independently of it.” And then, says Mikhai¬ 
lovsky, “the economic materialists associated themselves” 
with this hook; moreover, since tlnue was jjo class struggle 
in prehistoric times, they introduced an “amendment” to 
the formula of the materialist conception of history indicat¬ 
ing that., in addition to the production of material values, 
a determining factor is the production of man himself, i.e., 
procreation, which played a primary role in the primitive 
ora, when the productivity of labour was still very unde¬ 
veloped. 

Engels says that “xMorgan’s great merit lies in having ... 
fouml in the groups based on ties of sex of the Nort h American 
Indians the key to the most important, hitlundo insoluble, 
riddles of the earliest Greek, Roman and German history.”*’ 

“And so,” quoth Mr. Mikhailovsky in this connection, 
“at the end of the forties an absolutely new, materialist 
and truly scientific conception of history was discovered 
and proclaimed, and it did for historical science what 
Darwin’s theory did for mo<lerii natural science.” But. this 
concej)tion—IMr. Mikhailovsky once more repeats—was 
never scientilically substantiated. “Not only was it never 
testeci in a large and varied field of factual material” (Cap¬ 
ita! is “not the appropriate” work: it.contains only facts and 
painstaking investigations!), “but was not even sulficiently 
motivated by at least a criticism and exclusion of other sys¬ 
tems of the philosophy of history.” Engels’ book—/ferm 
E. Duhrings Vmwdlzung der Wissenschaft*—rei^rcsmls 
“only wit ty at tempts made in passing,” and Mr. Mikhailovsky 
therefore considers it possible t.o ignore completely the 
mass of essential questions dealt with in that work, despite 
the fact that these “witty attempts” very wittily show the 
emptiness of sociologies which “start with utopias,” and 
despite the fact that this work contains a detailed criticism 


* Herr Eugen Diihring*s Rei'olution in Science (Anti-Diihring), — Ed. 
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of Mio “force Uieory,” wliich assorts lliat political and legal 
systems determine economic systems and is so zealously pro¬ 
fessed by the gentlemen who write i]i Husskoye Bogatslvo. 
Of course, it is much easier, is it not, to utter a few meaning¬ 
less phrases about a work than to make a serious examination 
of even one of the probhuns materialistically solved in it. 
And it is also safe, for the censor will probably never pass 
a translation of that book, and Mr. Mikhailovsky may, with¬ 
out fear for his subjective philosophy, call it a witty book. 

Even more characteristic and edifying (as an illustration 
to the saying that man was given a tongue to conceal his 
Uioughts—or to lend vacuity the form of thought) are his 
comments on Marx’s Capital: “There are brilliant pages of 
history in Capital, but” (that wonderful "biit”! It is not so 
much a “but,” as tliat famous “mais,” which translated into 
Russian means “the ears never grow higher than the fore¬ 
head”) “by virtue of the very purpose oi the book they are 
devoted to only one definite historical period, and not so 
much alfirm the basic propositions of economic materialism 
as simply touch on the economic aspect of a certain group 
of historical phenomena.” In other words, 6«p?7a/—which 
is devoted solely to a study of capitalist society-gives a 
materialist analysis of that society and its superstructures, 
“but” Mr. Mikhailovsky prefers to pass over this analysis. 
It deals, don’t you see, with only “one” period, whereas he, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, wants to embrace all periods, and to em¬ 
brace tliem in such a way as not to speak of any one of them 
in particular. Of course, there is only one way to achieve 
this aim—i.e., to embrace all periods without practically 
dealing with any one of them, and that is by uttering 
commonplaces and phrases, “hrilliant” and empty. And no¬ 
body can compare wilb Mr. Mikhailovsky in the art of dis¬ 
missing matters with phrases. It seems that it is not worth 
dealing (separately) with Marx’s investigations because 
he, Marx, “not so much affirms the basic propositions 
of economic materialism as simply touches on the econom¬ 
ic aspect of a certain group of historical phenomena.” 
What profundity! “Does not affirm,” but “simply touches 
on”! How simple it really is to obscure any issue 
by phrase-mongering! For instance, when Marx repeatedly 
shows how civil equality, free contract and similar princi- 
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pies of llio law-goveJMied slate are based on relations among 
coiiiiiiodity producers—what is that? Does he tliereby affirm 
malerialism, or “simply” touch on it? With his characteristic 
modesty, our philoso[ihcr refraius from replying on tho 
substance of the matter and directly draws conclusions from 
his “witty attempts” to talk brilliantly and say nothing. 

“No wonder,” the conclusion runs, “that forty years after 
the announcement of tho theory which claimed to elucidate 
world history, ancient Greek, Roman and German history 
were still unsolved riddles for it; and the key to these 
riddles was provided, firstly, by a mai] who had absolutely 
no connection with the theory of economic materialism and 
know nothing about it, and, secondly, with the help of a 
factor which was not economic. A rather amusing impression 
is produced by the term ‘production of man himself,’ i.e., 
procreation, which Engels seizes upon in order to preserve 
at least a verbal connectioJi with the basic formula of eco¬ 
nomic materialism. Me was, however, obliged to admit that 
for many ages the life of mankind did not proceed in 
accordance with this formula.” Your method of contro¬ 
versy is indeed a “wonder,” Mr. Mikhailovsky. Tho theory 
was that in order to “elucidate” history one must seek the 
foundations not in ideological, but in material social rela¬ 
tions. Lack of factual material made it impossible to apply 
this method to an analysis of certain very important phe¬ 
nomena in ancient European history—for instance, that of 
gentile organisation’**—which in consequence lomained 
a riddle.* But theji, the wealth of material collected by Mor¬ 
gan in America enabled him to analyse the nature of gen¬ 
tile organisation; and he came to tho conclusion that its ex¬ 
planation must be sought not in ideological (e.g., legal or 
religious), but in material relations. Obviously, this fact 
is a brilliant confirmation of the materialist method, and 
nothing more. And when Mr. Mikhailovsky flings the re- 


* Here, too, Mr Mikhailovsky does not ruiss an opportunity of 
pulling tacos: what, says he, do yon mean—a scientific conception of 
history, yet ancient history remains a riddle! Mr. Mikhailovsky, lake 
any textbook, and you will find that the? problem of gentile organi* 
sation is one of the most difficult, and has evoked a host of theories 
in explanation of it. 
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prnach al Mils rlocliino that, firstly, llio K(*v to vory difficult 
historical riildli’S was found by a mao “who lia<l ahsolutcdy 
no connoction” with liio tli(?ory of economic materialism, 
Olio can only wonder at the dogroo to wliicli pooiilo can fail 
to distinguish what sjioaks in Ihoir favour from wJiat so- 
voroly tronncos Ihoin. Sorondly—argiios oiir pJiilosopJior— 
yirocroalion is not. an economic factor. l>nt wiioii* have yon 
road in tlio works of Marx or Knirols that they nocossaiily 
spoke of ('conomic mat(*rialisrii? W’lion tlioy d(‘scri]K*d tiieir 
Avorirl outlook I hoy cailod it simply inatorialism. 1'iioir 
basic idea (quite dotiiiiti'ly expressed, for instance, in tlm 
passage from Marx <]no((Ml above) was that social relations 
are divided into niatin ial and ideological. Tlie latter iinn-ely 
constitute a sufiorst met ure on tlio former, which take siiap« 
independent of the will and consciousness of man as (the 
result) the form of man’s activity to maintain Ins existence. 
"J’lic explanation of political and legal forms-Marx says in 
liie passage quoted-- luiist be sought in “the material condi¬ 
tions of life.” Mr. Mikhailovsky surely do(‘S not. think that 
procreation relations are ideological? Tlie explanation given 
iiy Mr. Mikhailovsky in this connection is so characteristic 
that it deserves to lie dwelt on. “However much wo exercise 
our ingenuity on the question of ‘procreat.ion,’” says In*, 
“and end(‘avoiJr to establish at least a verbal coMiieclion be¬ 
tween it and economic materialism, however much it may 
be interwoven in the complex weh of phenomena ol .social 
life with other, including economic, phenomena, it has its 
own physiological and psychical roots.” (Are you telling 
babes and sucklings, Mr. Mikhailovsky, iJiat procreation 
has physiological roots!? Who do you think you are fooling?) 
“And this reminds us that the theoreticians of economic 
materialism failed to settle accounts not only with history, 
but also with psychology. There can l)e no do\il)t that gentile 
tics have lost their significance in tJie history of civilised 
countries, but this can hardly be said witJi the same assur¬ 
ance of directly sexual and family ties. They have, of 
course, undergone considerable modilication under the pres¬ 
sure of the increasing complexity of life in general, but witli 
a certain amount of dialectical dexterity it might he shown 
that not only legal, hut also economic relations themselves 
constitute a ‘superstructure’ on sexual and family relations. 
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Wo shall not dwoll on this, Imt iiovnrlhelcss would at least 
point to the inslitnlion ot iiihoritancc.” 

At last our ])hilosoplier has been lucky enough to leave 
the sphere of empty phrase-mongering* and approach facts, 
delinite facts, which can be verilied and make it less easy to 
“fool” people about the essence of the matter. Let us then 
see how our critic of Marx shows that the institution of 
inheritance is a superstructure on sexual and family 
relations. “What is transmitted by inheritance,” argues Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, “is the products of economic production” 
(“the products of economic production”!! flow literate! flow 
sonorous! What elegant language!) “and the very institu¬ 
tion of inheritance is to a certfiin degree determined by 
the fact of economic competition. But, firstly, non-mate¬ 
rial values are also transmitted by inheritance—as expre.ssed 
in the concern to bring up children in the spirit of their 
fathers.” So the upbringing of children is part of the insti¬ 
tution of inheritance! The Russian Civil Code, for exam¬ 
ple, contains a clause saying that “parents must endeavour 
by homo upbringing to train their” (i.e., their children’s) 
“morals and to further the aims of government.” Is tliis what 
our jihilosopher calls the institution of inheritance?—“and, 
secondly, even confining ourselves solely to the economic 
sphere, if the institution of inheritance is inconceivable with¬ 
out the products of production transmitted by inheritance, 
it is just as unthinkable without the products of ‘procreation,’ 
without thorn and without that complex and intense psy¬ 
chology which directly adheres to them.” (Do pay attention 
to the language: a complex psychology “adheres to” the 
products of procreation! That is really exquisite!) And so, 
the institution of inheritance is a superstructure on family 
and sexual relations, because inheritance is inconceivable 
without procreation! Why, this is a veritable discovery of 
America! Until now everybody believed that procreation 
can explain the institution of inheritance just as little as 
the necessity for taking food can explain the institution of 
• By what other name, indeed, can one call the device by which 
the materia lists arc accused of not having settled accounts with 
history, without, however, an attempt being made to examine a single 
one of the numerous materialist explanations of various historical 
problems given by the materialists?—or by which the statement 
is made that wo could prove it but we shall not bother about it? 
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properly. IJjilil now everyl) 0 (iy Miongiil that if, lor instance, 
in the era when the fief system** nourished in Russia, 
the land was not transmissible by iiiherilaiice (because it 
was regarded as conditional property only), the explanation 
was to be sought in th(^ j)eciiliarities of the social organisation 
of the time. Mr. MikJiailovsky presumably thinks that the 
explanation of the matter is simply that the psycbol- 
ogy which adhered to the products of |)rocreation of the lief- 
holder of that time was <iistinguislied by insulficieiil com¬ 
plexity. 

Scratch the “friend of the people”—we may say, paraphras¬ 
ing the familiar saying—and you will fuid a bourgeois. 
Really, what other meaning can attach to Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky’s reflections on the connection between the institution 
ol inheritance and the upbringing ol children, tlie j)syc}iology 
of procreation, and so on, except that tlie institution of 
inheritance is just as eternal, essential and sacr(*d as the 
upbringing of children? True, Mr. Mikliailovsky tried to 
leave himself a loophole by declaring that- “tlie institution 
of inheritance is to a certain degree determined by the tact 
of economic competit ion,” but that is nothing but an at tempt 
to avoid giving a definite answer to the question, and a fu¬ 
tile attempt at that. ITow can we give this statement our 
consideration when we are not told a single word as to ex¬ 
actly what “certain degree” inheritance depends on comi»eti- 
tioii, and wdien absolutely no explanation is given on what 
in fact gives rise to this connection between competition 
and the institution of inheritance? Actually, the institution 
ol inheritance presumes the existence of private property, 
and the latter arises only wdth the appearance of exchaJige. 
Its basis is in the already incipient specialisation of social 
labour and the alienation of products on the market. So 
long, for instance, as all the members of the primitive Amer¬ 
ican Indian conimiinity produced in common all the articles 
they required, private property was impossible. But when 
division of labour invaded the community and its members 
proceeded, individually, to engage in the production of 
some one article and to sell it on the market, this material 
isolation of the commodity producers foiuid expression in 
the institution ol private property. Both private property 
and inheritance are categories of a social order in which 
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K'parale, small (monogamous) families have already been 
lornied and exchange has begun to develop. Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky’s example proves exactly Iho opposite of what he wanted 
to prove. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky gives another factual reference—and 
this too is a gem in its way! “As regards gentile ties/’ he 
says, continuing to put materialism right, “they paled in 
the history of civilised peoples j)artly, it is true, under the 
rays of tlie inlluence of the forms of production” (another 
siil)terfiig(‘, only more obvirnis still. Exactly wliat forms 
of productio]i? An empty phrase!), “but partly they became 
dissolved in their own continuation and generalisation—in 
iiatiojial ties.” And so, national ties are a contijiuation and 
generalisation of gentile ties! Mr. Mikhailovsky, evidently, 
borrows his ideas on the history of society Irom the tales 
taught to sciuMil chibii'mj. d'he history of society-'this 
copy hook, nmxini runs—is lijiit iirst th(‘re was the family, 
that nucleus (»j every society,"^' tlnui—we are told — tlie family 
gn'w into the trib(‘, and the lidhe grew ijito the slate. If 
Mr. Mikliailovsky witli a sohuun air repeals this childisii 
nonsensf*, it merely shows—apart from everything else— 
that lie has not the slightest notion of the cour.so taken even 
by Russian history. While one might sj^eak of gentile life in 
ancient Rns, there? can bo no doubt that by the Middle Ages, 
the era of the Moscovite tsars, gentile ties no longer 

existed, that is to say, the state was based on associations 
that were not gentile at all, but local; tJie landlords and the 
monasteries acijuired poa.sanls from various localities, and 
the cominuniti(?s thus formed were purely territorial asso¬ 
ciations. But one could hardly speak of national ties in the 
true sense of the term at that time: the state split into sep¬ 
arate “lands,” sometimes ovcu principalities, which pre¬ 
served strong traces of the former autonomy, peculiarities 
of administration, at times their own troops (the local bo¬ 
yars went to \var at the head of their own companies), their 
owui tariff froJitiers, and so lorth. Only the modern period of 

♦ This is a purely bourgeois idea: separate, small families came 
to predominate oidy under tlio bourgeois regime; they were en¬ 
tirely noii-existonl in prebisloric times. Nolbing is more cbaracteris- 
tic ol the bourgeois tliaii the application of the features of the modern 
system to all times and peoples. 
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Russian history (a[)|)ro\imai(.‘ly from llie sovonl.nenLii con- 
tiiry) is characloristHl by tlio acUial ainalgainalion of all 
such regions, lands and prijicipalilies iul.o one whole. This 
amalgainalion, most esteeniod Mr. Mikhailovsky, was 
broiiglit about not by gentile ties, nor even by their con tin ini- 
tion and generalisation: it was brought about by tlie increas¬ 
ing exchange among regions, the gradually growing cir¬ 
culation of commodities, and the conctMilralion of the small 
local markets into a single, all-Riissiaii market. Since the 
leaders aiid masters of this process were the merchant capi¬ 
talists, the creation of these iialioiial ties was nothing else 
than the creation of liourgeois ties. By l)oth bis factual 
relorences Mr. Mikhailovsky has only l)elaboiired himseJl 
and given us nothing but examples of bourgeois banality; 
“l)anality,” because he explained the institution of inheri¬ 
tance by procreation and its psychology, aJid nationality 
by gentile ties; “bourgeois,’’ because he look the categories 
and superstructures of one historically deliniU? social forma¬ 
tion (that based on exchange) for categories as general and 
eternal as the upbringing of cbildren and “direclly” sexual 
ties. 

What is highly characlerislic hero is that as soon as our 
subjective philosoj)her tried to pass from phrases to concrete 
facts he got Jjiniself into a mOuSs. And apparently he feels 
very much at ease in this ii(»t over-clean position: there he 
sits, preening himself and splashing filth all around him. 
He wants, for instance, to refute the thesis tljat history is 
a succe.ssion of episodes of the class struggle, and so, declar¬ 
ing with an air of profundity that this is “('.xlreine,” he says: 
“The International Working Men’s Association,^® formed 
by Marx and organised for the purposes of the class struggle, 
did not prevent the French and German workers from cutting 
each other’s throats and despoiling each other”—something, 
Jje avers, which proves that materialism has not settled 
accounts “with the demon of national vanity and national 
hatred.” Such an assertion reveals the critic’s utter failure 
to understand that the very real interests of the commercial 
and industrial bourgeoisie constitute the principal basis of 
this hatred, and that to talk of national sentiment as an in¬ 
dependent factor is only to obscure the essence of the mat¬ 
ter. Incidentally, we have already seen what a profound idea 



ol iinliolialily our j)Iiilosoplior has. Mr. Mikliailovsky canjjot 
rolcM’ to till' ijiU‘riialioiial oxci‘|)l with (lie irony ol a Buro- 
iiiii.'*' “Marx was tJio ol* the liilornalional Working 

Men’s Association, wliicli, il is true, has lalloii to pieces, 
l)ut is due to he n'snrrected.** Ol course, it' the nec plus ultra 
ol' international solidarity is to be seen in a system of “fair” 
exchange, on wliicii the clironicler of home aITairs expatiates 
with pliilistine l)anality in ISo. 2 of Russkoije Hogaistro, and 
if it is not understood that exchaJige, fair or unfair, always 
presupposes and includes the rule of the l)ourgeoisie, and that 
the cessation of international clashes is impossible unless the 
economic organisation based on exchanges is destroyed, then 
it is understandable that there should be nothing but sneers 
for the International. Then one can understand that Mr. 
Mikhailovsky cannot grasp the simple truth that there is no 
other way of coniliating Jiational hatred than by organising 
and uniting IIkj op])ressed class for a struggle against the 
oppressor class in each separate coiudry, than by uniting 
such national working-class organisations into a single in¬ 
ternational working-class army to fight international capital. 
As to the slat(‘ment that the International did not prevent 
tlie workers from cutting each other's throats, it is enough to 
remind Mr. Mikhailovsky of the events of the Commune, 
which showed the true attitude of the organised proletariat 
to the ruling classes engaged in war. 

What is particularly disgusting in all this polemic of Mr. 
Mikhailovsky’s is the methods he employs. If he is dissatis¬ 
fied with the tactics of the International, if he docs not share 
tiie ideas in the name of which the European workers are 
organising, lot him at least criticise them bluntly and openly, 
and expound his idea of what would be more expedient tac¬ 
tics and more correct views. As it is, no definite and clear 
objections are made, and all we get is senseless jibes scat¬ 
tered here and there among a. welter of phrase-mongering. 
What can one call this but filth, especially if we bear in 
mind that defence of the ideas and tactics of the Internation¬ 
al is not legally allowed in Russia? Such too are the methods 
Mr. Mikhailovsky employs when he argues against the Rus¬ 
sian Marxists: without taking the trouble to formulate any 
of their theses conscientiously and accurately, so as to sub¬ 
ject them to direct and definite criticism, he prefers to fasten 
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Oil fraginojils ol Marxist ar<>iiiii(*nts he hajifieiis to have heard 
and to ^nirhle I hem. Jnd^^e lor yonrselves: “Marx was loo 
inlelli^Hoit and too learned to think that it was he wJio dis- 
cov(‘red the idea ol' the hisLorical necessity and conlorniity 
to law ol'social phenomena_The lower run^s” (ol* t he Marx¬ 

ist lailder)* “do not know this” (tiiat “t he idea ot'historical 
necessity is not sonndJiing new, invented or discovered hy 
Marx, hilt a long established truth”), “or, at least, they have 
only a vague idea of the centuries of intellectual (*ITorL and 
energy spent on the establishment of this truth.” 

Of course, stal-einenls of this kind may very well make 
an impression on jieopb^ who hear of Marxism for the lirst 
time, and in their case the aim of the critic may be easily 
achieved, namely, to garble, scoff and “comjiier” (the word 
used, it is said, about Mr. Mikhailovsky’s articles by contrib¬ 
utors to [tusskoya Bo^alsivo). Anybody who has any knowl¬ 
edge at all of Marx wdll immediatidy pm’ceive the utter 
falsity and sham ol such methods. One may not agree with 
Marx, but. one cannot deny that Jie forinnialed w-ith the ut¬ 
most pi*(?cision those of his views wdiich constitute “something 
new” in relation to tlu^ earlier socialists. The something new 
consisted in the fact that tlu^ earlier socialists thought- that 
to siihstantiate their views it- wt\s enough to show the op- 
pres.sioii of the masses under the existing regime, to show 
the superiority of a system under which every man would 
receive what lie himself had produced, to show that this 
ideal system harmoiiiseil wdth “human nature,” with the con¬ 
ception of a rational and moral life, and so forth. Marx found 
it impossible to content liimsolf with sucb a socialism. He 
did not confine himself to de.scribing the existing .system, to 
judging it and condemning it; he gave a scicntilic ex])lana- 
tion of it, reducing that existing system, wdiicli dillers in 

* Hegardirig this lueaningless term it should he staled that Mr. 
Mikhailovsky gives a special place to Marx (who is too intelligent 
and too learned lor our critic to be able to criticise any of iiis pro¬ 
positions directly and openly), after whom he places Kiigels (“not 
such a creative mind”), next—more or less independent men like 
Kant sky—and then the other Marxists. Well, can such a classilicatioa 
have any serious value? If the critic is dissatisfied with the popular- 
isers of Marx, what prevents him from correcting th(?m on the basis 
of Marx? He does nothing of the kind. He evidently meant to be 
witty —but his wit fell Hat. 
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tli(> (lifTiMoiit. Kiirupoaii ajid iion-Eiin)]K‘aii coiiiilrios, to a 
coiiiaion J)asis—I lie capitalist social loniialioii, the laws 
of th(‘ fuiictioniiig and dovelopment of whicli Ik; snbjocled to 
an objective analysis (he showed the necessity of exploita¬ 
tion under that system). In just the same way he did not find 
it possible to content himself with asserting that only the 
socialist system harmonises with human nature, as w^as 
claimed by the great utopian socialists and by their wretched 
imitators, the subjective sociologists. By this same objective 
analysis of the capitalist system, he proved the necessity of its 
translormation into the socialist system. (Exactly how he 
proved this and how Mr. Mikhailovsky objected to it is 
something we shall have to reler to again.) That is t he source 
of those references to necessity which are irequeiitly to bo 
met with among Marxists, The distortion which Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky introduced into the question is obvious: he omitted 
the whole factual content of the theory, its whole essence, 
and presented the matter as though the w^hole theory amounts 
to the one w’ord “necessity” ("one cannot refer to this alone 
in complex practical affairs”), as though the proof of the 
theory is that this is what historical necessity demands. In 
other words, saying nothing about the content of the doc¬ 
trine, he seized only on its label, and again started to pull 
faces at that which w-a^^ “simply the w^orn-out coin,” he had 
worked so hai'd to transform into Marx’s leaching. VVe shall 
not, of course, try to follow up his clowjiing, because we are 
already sufficiently acquainted wuth that sort of thing. Let 
him cut capers for the amusement and satisfaction of Mr. Bure¬ 
nin (who not without good reason patted Mr. Mikhailovsky 
on the back in Novoye Vreniya)*^ let him, alter paying his 
respects to Marx, yelp at him from round the comer: “his 
controversy with tlie Utopians and idealists is one-sided as 
it is,” i.e., as it is wdthout the Marxists repeating its argu¬ 
ments. We cannot call such sallies anything else but yelp¬ 
ing, because he docs not adduce one single factual, definite 
and verifiable objection to this polemic, so that howev¬ 
er wulling we might be to discuss the subject, since we 
consider this controversy extremely important for the set¬ 
tlement of Russian socialist problems—we simply cannot 
reply to the yelping, and can only shrug our shoulders and 
say: 
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Mightif must the pu^-dog be, if at the elephant harkelk 
he! 

Not without interest is the Jioxt tiling Mr. Mikhailovsky 
has to say about Jiislorical Ji(‘(*essity, because it reveals, 
if ouly partly, tlie real ideological stock-in-trade of “our 
well-known sociologist” (the title enjoyed by Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky, equally with Mr. V. V., among the liberal members 
of our “cultured society”). If() speaks of “the conflict be¬ 
tween tlie idea of historical necessit y aiid the significance of 
individual activity”: socially active figures err in regarding 
tlnmiselves as active, when as a mailer of fact tliey are 
“activated,” “marioiielles, majiipulated frofii a mysterious 
underground by the immanent laws of historical Jiecessity”— 
such, he claims, is the conclusion to be drawn from this idea, 
which he tlierelore characterises as “sterile” and “diffuse.” 
Probably not every reader knows where Mr. Mikhailovsky 
got all this nonsense about marionette's and the like. The 
point is that this is one of the lavourile hol)by-h()rses of the 
subjective philosopher—the idea of the conflict between 
(ieterininisju ajid morality, between historical necessity and 
the significance of tlie individual, lie has filled reams of 
paper on the subject and has uttered an infinite amount of 
sentiimmtal, philistine nonsense in order to settle this con¬ 
flict in favour ol morality and tlui role of the individual. 
Actually, there is no cojiflict here at all; it has been invented 
by Mr. Mikhailovsky, who feared (not without reason) that 
determinism would cut the ground from under the philistine 
morality he loves so dearly. The idea of determinism, which 
postulates that human acts are necessitated and rejects the 
absurd tale about free will, in no way destroys man’s reason 
or conscience, or appraisal of his actions. Quite the contrary, 
only the determinist view makes a strict and correct apprais¬ 
al possible instead of attributing everything you please 
to free will. Similarly, the idea of historical necessity 
does not in the least undermine the role of the individual 
in history: all history is made up of the actions of individ¬ 
uals, who are undoubtedly active figures. The real question 
that arises in appraising the social activity of an individual 
is: what conditions ensure the success of his actions, what 
guarantee is there that these actions will not remain an 
isolated act lost in a welter of contrary acts? This also is 
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a question answered difforenlly l>y Social-Deinocrals and 
by the oilier Russian socialists; how must actions aimed at 
bringinj^ about the socialist system attract the masses in 
order to yield serious fruits? Obviously, the answer to this 
question depends directly and iininediatcdy on the way in 
which the grouping of social forces in Russia and the class 
struggle which forms the substance of Russian reality are 
understood; and here too Mr. Mikhailovsky merely wanders 
all round the question, without even attempting to formu¬ 
late it ])recisely and furnish an answer. The Social-Demo¬ 
cratic answer to the question is based, as we know, on the 
view that the Russian economic system constitutes a bour¬ 
geois society, from which there can be only one way out, the 
one that Jiecessarily follows Irom the very nature of the bour¬ 
geois system, namely, the class slruggle of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie. Obviously, criticism 1 hat is serious 
should be directed either against the view that ours is a 
bourgeois system, or against the conception of Ihe nature of 
this system and the laws of its development; but Mr. Mi¬ 
khailovsky do(»s not. even dream of dealing with serious ques¬ 
tions. He prefers to dispose of matters with vapid phrase¬ 
mongering about necessity being loo general a bracla^t and so 
on. But then, Mr. Mikhailovsky, any idea will bo too general a 
bracket if you treat it like an egg from which you throw out the 
meat and then begin playing with the shell! This outer shell, 
which hides Ihe really serious and burning questions of the 
day, is Mr. Mikhailovsky’s favourite sphere, and with par¬ 
ticular pride he stresses the point, for example, that “eco¬ 
nomic materialism igjiores or throws a wrong light on the 
question of heroes and Ihe crowd.” Pray note—the question 
which are the cojiflicting classes that make up contemporary 
Russian reality and what is ils basis, is probably too general 
for Mr. Mikhailovsky, and he evades it. On the other hand, 
the question of wdiat relations exist between the hero and 
the crowd—wdiel her it is a crow’^d of w^orkers, j)easants, fac¬ 
tory owniers, or landlords, is one that interests him extreme¬ 
ly. Maybe these questions are “interesting,” but to rebuke 
the materialists for devoting all their efforts to the settle¬ 
ment of problems that directly concerji the liberation of 
the labouring class is to be an admirer of philistine 
science, nothing mure. Concluding his “crilicisin” (?) of mu- 
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tprialism, Mr. Mikhailovsky makes one more attempt to 
misreprcseiil the tacts and perlorms one more manipniation. 
Having expressed doubt about the correctness of Engels’ 
opinion that Capital was bushed up by the official econo¬ 
mists^^ (a doubt lie justifies on the curious grounds that there 
are numerous universities in Germany!), Mr. Mikhailovsky 
says: “Marx did not have this particular circle of readers” 
(workers) “in view, but expected something from men of 
science too.” That is absolutely untrue. Marx understood 
very well how little impartiality and scientific criticism 
he could expect from the bourgeois scientists and in the Af- 
terw'ord to ilie second edition of Capital he expressed him¬ 
self very definitely on t his score. There he says: “The apprecia¬ 
tion w’hich Das Kapilal rapidly gained in wide circles of 
the German working class is the best reward of my labours. 
Herr Mayer... who in economic mailers repr(\sents the bour¬ 
geois point of view, in a pamphlet published during the 
Franco-German War, aptly expounded the idea that the great 
capacity for theory (dor grosse theorctische Sinn), wdiichused 
to be considered a hereditary German possession, had almost 
comjiletely disappeared amongst the so-called educated 
classes in Germany, but that amongst its working class, 
on tlie contrary, that capacity \vas celebrating its re¬ 
vival.”*® 

The manipulation again concerns materialism and is 
entirely in the style of the first sample. “The theory (of 
materialism) has never beenscienlifically substantiated and 
verified.” Such is the thesis. The proof: “Individual good 
pages of historical content in the works of Engels, Kautsky 
and some others also (as in the esteemed work of Bios) might 
well dispense wdth the label of economic materialism, since” 
(note the “since”!), “in fact” (sic!), “they take the sum-total 
of social life into account, oven though the economic note 
predominates in the chord.” And the conclusion—“Economic 
materialism has not justified itself in science.” 

A familiar trick! To j)rove that the theory lacks founda¬ 
tion, Mr. Mikhailovsky fir.st distorts it by ascribing to it 
the absurd intention of not taking the sum-total of social 
life into account, whereas quite the opposite is the case; 
the materialists (Marxists) wore the first socialists to raise 
the issue of the need to analyse all aspects of social lile, 
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aii<l not OTily llio ocojiomic^—thcii ho doclaros that “in fact” 
the malorialisLs liavo “olleclively'’ explained the sum-lolal 
of social lile by economics (a tact whicJi obviously demol¬ 
ishes the author)—and finally he draws the conclusion that 
materialism “has not justified itself.” ^'oiir manipulations, 
however, Mr. Mikhailovsky, have justilied themselves mag- 
iiiticently! 

This is all that Mr. Mikliailovsky advances in “refutal-ion” 
of materialism. 1 ri‘peat, there is Jio criticism here, it is 
nothing but empty and pretentious babbling. If we were 
to ask anybody at all what objections Mr. Mikhailovsky has 
raised against the view that production relations form the 
basis of all others; how’ lie has refuted the correctness of the 
concept of the social formation and of the natural-historical 
development of these lormations elaborated by Marx using 
the materialist method; how he has proved the fallacy of 
the materialist explaJiat ions of various historical problems 
given, for instance, by the writers ho has mentioned—the 
answer would have to lie that Mr. Mikhailovsky has raised 
no objeclions, has advanced no rehitation, indicated no 
fallacies, lie has merely beaten about the hush, trying to 
cover up the essence'of I he matter with phrases, and in pass¬ 
ing has invented various paltry subterluges. 

* 'this lias boon (piilo clearly expressed in Capital and in tlic tac¬ 
tics of the Sucial-DeiiiocraLs, as compared with Llie curlier socialists. 
Marx directly demanded that matters must not be contined to tbo 
economic aspect. In 1M3, wbon drafting the programme for a pro¬ 
jected magazine,*® Marx wrote to Ruge: “The wliole socialist prin¬ 
ciple is again only one aspect.... We, on our part, must devote equal 
attention to Ifio other aspect, the theoretical existence of man, and 
consequently must make religion, science, and so forth an object of 
our criticism.... Jnst as religion represents the table of contents of 
the theoretical coidlicts of mankind, thepoZ/n’ea/ stale represents the 
table of contenls of mairs practical conllicts. Thus, the political state, 
within the limits of its form, expresses sub specie rei pnhlicae (from 
the political standpoint) all social conflicts, needs and interests. 
Hence to make a most special political question—e.g., the difference 
between the social-estate system and the representative system— 
an object of critici.siu by no means implies descending from the hau¬ 
teur des principes (the height of principles.— Ed.) since this question 
expresses in political language the difference between the rule of man 
and the rule of private jnoperty. This means that the critic not only 
may but rniisl deal with tlie.se political (|ueslions (which the inveterate 
socialist considers unworthy of attention).” 
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Wo can hardly ox pod aiiyl liiiig sorioiis of such a cril ic 
whon ho cojjlimios in No. 2 of Jiussiwye Bogalsivo to refute 
Marxism. The only difference is that his inventiveness in 
llie sphere of manipulations is already exhausted and he is 
beginning to use other people’s, 

lie starts out by holding forth on the '‘complexity” of 
social life: why, he says, even galvanism is connected with 
economic materialism, because Galvani's experiments “pro¬ 
duced an impression” on Hegel, too. WoJiderful witl One 
could just as easily connect Mr. Mikhailovsky with the 
Emperor of China! What follows from this, except that there 
are people* who find pleasure in talking nonsense?! 

“The essence of the historical process,” Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky continues, “which is elusive in general, has also 
eluded the doctrine of economic materialism, although this 
appanmlly rests on two pillars: the discovery of the all- 
del ermining significance of I he forms of production and 
exchange and the incontroverlibilily of the dialectical 
j)rocess.” 

And so, the materialists rest their case on the “incontro- 
vertibility” of the dialeciical process! In otiier words, they 
bas(? tlieir sociological theories on Hegelian triads.*’ Here 
we have the stock method of accusing Marxism of Hegelian 
dialectics, an accusation that might he thought to have been 
worn threadbare enough by Marx’s l)ourgeois critics. 
Unable to advance any fundamental argument against the 
doctrine, these gentlerneii fastened on Marx’s manner of 
expression and attacked the origin of the theory, thinking 
thereby to undermine its essence. And Mr. Mikhailovsky 
makes no hones about resorting to such methods. Ho uses 
a chapter from Engels’ Anti-Diihring'^^ as a pretext. Reply¬ 
ing to Duhririg, who had attacked Marx’s dialectics, Engels 
says that Marx never dreamed of “proving” anything by means 
of Hegelian triads, that Marx only studied and investigated 
the real process, and that the sole criterion of theory recog¬ 
nised by him was its conformity to reality. If, however, it 
sometimes happened that the development of some particular 
social phenomenon fitted in with the Hegelian scheme, 
namely, thesis—negation—negation of the negation, there is 
nothing surprising about that, for it is no rare thing in 
nature at all. And Engels proceeds to cite examples from 



Jialiiral histoiy (Ilie dovelopnioiil. of a seed) and Uk? social 
sphere —as, for instance, that first there was primitive comiini- 
iiism, then private property, and then the capitalist socialisa¬ 
tion of labour; or that first there was i)ririiitive materialism, 
then idealism, and then scientific materialism, and so forth. It 
is clear to everybody that the main weight of Ejigels’ argu¬ 
ment is that materialists must correctly and accurately de¬ 
pict the actual historical process, and that insistence on dia¬ 
lectics, the selection of examples to demonstrate the correct¬ 
ness of the triad, is nothing hut a relic of the Hegelianism 
out of which scientific socialism has grown, a relic of its 
manner of expression. And, indeed, once it has been categor¬ 
ically declared that to “prove” anything by triads is absurd, 
and that nobody even thought of doing so, what significance 
can altach to examples of “dialectical” processes? Is it not 
obvious that this merely points to the origin of Uie doctrine 
aiid nothing more? Mr. Mikhailovsky himself sees it when 
he says that the theory should not he blamed for its origin. 
But ill order to discern in Engels’ argummits something more 
than the origin of the theory, proof should obviously bo 
offered that the materialists have settled at least one historical 
problem by means of triads, and not on the strength of the per¬ 
tinent facts. Did Mr. Mikhailovsky attempt to prove this? 
Not a bit of it. On the contrary, he was himself obliged to 
admit that “Marx filled the empty dialectical scheme so 
full with factual content that it can be removed from this 
content like a lid from a bowl without changing anything” 
(as to the exception which Mr. Mikhailovsky makes here— 
regarding the luturo—we shall deal with it anon). If that 
is so, why is Mr. Mikhailovsky making so much fuss about 
this lid that changes nothing? Why does he say that the 
materialists “rest” their case on the incontrovertibility of 
the dialectical process? Why, when he is combating this 
lid, does he declare that he is combating one of the “pillars” 
of scientific socialism, which is a downright untruth? 

It goes without saying that I shall not examine how Mr. 
Mikhailovsky analyses the examples of triads, because, 
1 repeat, this has no connection whatever either with sci¬ 
entific materialism or with Russian Marxism. But there is 
one interesting question: what grounds had Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky for so distorting the altitude of Marxists to dialectics? 
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Two grounds: lirslly, Mr. MilvIiailovsKy, as l.lio saying goes, 
hoard llio tolling ol a l)(dl, but wlicnco it oamo lio could not 
toll; secondly, Mr. Mikhailovsky j)orlorrnod (or, rather, 
borrowed from Diihriiig) one more piece of subterfuge. 

Ad 1)* When reading Marxist literature, Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky constantly came across relerenc(‘s to I lie “dialectical 
method” in social science, “dialectical thinking,” again iu 
the sphere of social problems (which alone is in question), 
and so forth. In his simplicity ol heart (it were well if it 
were only sim pi icily) he took it for granted that this method 
consists in solving all sociological problems in accordance 
with the laws of the Hegelian triad. Had he been just a 
little more attentive to the matter in hand he could not but 
have become convinced of the absurdity of this notion. 
What Marx and Kjigels called the dialectical method —as 
against the metaphysical—is nothing else than the sciejitific 
method in sociology, which consists in regardiiig society as 
a living organism in a state of constant development (and 
not as something meclianically concatenated and therefore 
y)ermitting all sorts ol arbitrary combinations of separate 
social elements), an organism the st udy of which reijuires 
an objective analysis of the product ion relations that consti¬ 
tute the given social formation and an ijivestigation of its 
laws of functioning and development. We shall (mdeavour 
below to illustrate the relation between the dialectical meth¬ 
od and the metaphysical (to which concept the subjective 
method in sociology undoubtedly also belongs) by Mr. 
Mikhailovsky's own arguments. For the present we shall only 
observe that anyone who reads the definition and description 
of the dialectical method given either by Engels (in the 
polemic against Diihring: Socialism: Utopian and Scien¬ 
tific) or by Marx (various comments in Copilal, the After¬ 
word to the second edition, and in The Poverty of Philoso¬ 
phy)^^ will see that the Hegelian triads are not even men¬ 
tioned, and that it all amounts to regarding social evolution 
as the natural historical process of development of social- 
economic formations. In confirmatioti of this 1 shall cite 
in extenso the descri])tion of the dialectical method given in 
Vestnik Yevropy, 1872, No. 5 (iu the article “The Standpoint 


• As to the first point.— 



or Karl Marx’s Crilitiuo of Political Economy”),*® which 
Marx (luotos in Iho Afterword lo the second edilion of Capilal. 
Marx says that the method he employed in Capilal liad been 
poorly understood. “German reviews, of course, shriek out at 
‘Hegelian sophistics.” ' And in order to illustrate his method 
more clearly, Marx quotes the description of it given in the 
article mentioned. The one thing of importance to Marx, it 
is there stated, is to find the law governing the phenomena 
Le is investigating, and of particular importance to him is 
the law of change, the development of those phenomena, of 
their transition from one form into another, from one order 
of social relations to anotlier. Consequently, Marx is con¬ 
cerned with one thing only: to show, by rigid scientific 
investigation, the necessity of the given order of social 
relations, and to establish, as fully as possible, the facts 
that serve him as fundamental points of departure. For 
this purpose it is quite enough if, while proving the necessity 
of the present order of things, he at the same time proves the 
necessity of another order which must inevilably grow out 
of the preceding one regardless of whether men belic^ve in 
it or not, whether they are con.scious of it or not. Marx 
treats the social movement as a process of natural history, 
governed by laws not only independent of human will, 
consciousness and intentions, but, rather, on the contrary, 
determining the will, consciousness and intentions of men, 
(This for the information of the subjectivist gentlemen, who 
separate social evolution from the evolution of natural hi.s- 
tory merely because man sets himself conscious “aims” and is 
guided by definite ideals.) If the conscious element plays so 
subordinate a part in the history of civilisation, it is self- 
evident that a critique whoso .subject is civilisation, can 
least of all take as its basis any form of, or any result of, 
consciousness. That is to say, that not the idea, but the 
external, objective phenomenon alone can serve as its point 
of departure. Criticism must consist in comparing and con¬ 
trasting the given fact with another fact and not with the 
idea; the one thing of moment is that both facts be invesli- 
gated as accurately as po.ssibIe, and that they actually form, 
in respect of each other, dificrent moments of development; 
but most important of all is that an equally accurate in¬ 
vestigation be made of the whole series of known states, 
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their sequence and the relation between the diflerent stages 
of development. Marx rejects the very idea Ibat the laws 
of economic life are one and the same for the past and the 
present. On the contrary, every historical period has its 
own laws. Economic life constitutes a phenomenon analo¬ 
gous to the history of evolution in other branches of biology. 
TOarlier economists misunderstood the n.iture of econonuc 
laws when they likened them to the laws of physics and cliem- 
isl ry. A more thorough analysis shows that social organisms 
differ among themselves as fundamentally as plants or ani- 
rnals. Settiiighimself the task of investigating the capitalist 
economic organism from this point of view, Marx ther(.*l)y 
formulates, in a strictly scientific manner,the aim that every 
accurate investigation into economic life must have. The 
scientific value of such an inquiry lies in disclosing the spe¬ 
cial (historical) laws that rejgulate the origin, existence, 
development, and death of a given social organism and its 
rej)lacement by another and higher organism. 

Such is the description of the dialectical method which 
Marx fished out of the mass of magazine and newspaper 
Gonnnents on Capital, and which ho translated into Ger¬ 
man, because this description of the method, as he himself 
says, is absolutely correct. The question arises, is so much 
as even a single word said here about triads, trichotomies, 
tJie incoiitrovertibility of the dialectical process and suchlike 
nonsense, which Mr. Mikhailovsky battles against so vali¬ 
antly? Following this description, Marx says plainly that 
his method is the “direct opposite” of IlegeTs method. Ac¬ 
cording to Ilegcl the development of the idea, in conformity 
with the dialectical laws of the triad, determines the devel¬ 
opment ol' the real world. And it is only in that case, of 
course, that one can speak of the importance of the triads, 
of the incoiitrovertibility of the dialectical process. “With 
me, on the contrary,” says Marx, “the ideal is nothing but 
the reflection of the material.” And the whole matter thus 
amounts to an “affirmative recognition of the existing state 
of things and of its inevitable development”; no other role 
is left for tlie triads than that of the lid and the shell (“1 
coquetted with the modes of expression peculiar to Hegel,” 
Marx says in this same Afterword), in which only phi- 
listines could be interested. How, then, we may ask, should 
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WO a mail who sot out to criticise one of the “pillars” 

of scioiitilic iiiatoriaJisin, i.o., dialoclics, and began to talk 
about all sorts of things, oven about Irogs and Napoleon, 
but not about w'hat dialectics is, whether the development 
of society is really a jirocess of natural Jiistory, whether the 
iiialerialist concept of social-economic iorinations as special 
social organisms is correct, whether the methods of ol)joctiYe 
analysis of these formations are right, whether social ideas 
really do not deterinine social development but are themselves 
determined by it, and so forth? Can one assume only a lack 
of understanding in this case? 

Ad 2)* After this “criticism” of dialectics, Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky imputes these methods of proving things “by means 
ot” Hegelian triads to Marx, and, of course, victoriously 
combats them. “Regarding the lutiirc,” he says, “the imma¬ 
nent laws of society are based purely on dialoctdcs.” (This 
is the exception referred to above.) Marx’s arguments on the 
inevitability of the expropriation of the expropriators by 
virtue of the laws of development of cai)italism are “purely 
dialectical.” Marx’s “ideal” of the common ownership of 
land and capital “in the sense of its inevitability and indu- 
bitability rests entirely at the end of the Hegelian three- 
t(‘rin chain.” 

This argument is taken in its entiiehj from Diihring, who 
expounds it in his “Kritische Geschichte der National- 
ookonomie und des SoziaIismiis”(3-to Aufl., 1879. S. 486- 
87).** But Mr, Mikhailovsky says not a word about Diih- 
ring. Perhaps, incidentally, he arrived independently at 
this way of garbling Marx? 

Engels gave a splendid reply to Diihring, and since ho 
also quotes Diiliring’s criticism we shall confine ourselves 
to Engels’ reply.®* The reader will see that it fully 
applies to Mr. Mikhailovsky. 

“‘This historical sketch’ (of the genesis of the so-called 
primitive accumulation of capital in England) ‘is relatively 
the best part of Marx’s book,’” says Diihriiig, “‘and would be 
even better if it had not relied on the dialectical crutch to 

* As to the second point.—/?r/. 

** A Critical History of National Economy and Socialism (3rd 
edition, 1879, pp. 48C-87).—ZTd. 
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help out its scholarly crnUh. The Jrfo^elian iicj^ralion of Ihc 
negation, in default of anything better and clearer, has in 
fact to serve here as the midwife to deliver the future from 
the woml) of th(i past. The abolition of “individual property,” 
which since the sixteenth century has hoeti effected in the 
way indicatcMl above, is the first negation. It will be fol¬ 
lowed by a second, which l)ears the character of a negation of 
the negation, and hence of a restoration of “individual prop¬ 
erty,” hut in a higluM' form, based on common ownership 
of land and of the instruments of labour. Herr Marx 
calls this new “individual property” also “social propeuty,” 
and in tliis there appears the Hegelian higher unity, in which 
the conlradictioji is su])posed to besnblaled’” (aul'gehobeii —a 
specific Hegelian term), ‘“that is to say, in the Hegelian 
verbal jugglery, both overcome and pr(\‘<erved.... 

“‘Accor(ling to this, the expropriation of the expropri¬ 
ators is, as it were, the automatic result of historical reality 
in its materially external relations.... It would be dilficult to 
convince a sensible man of the necessity of the common own¬ 
ership of lajid and capital, on the basis of credence in Hege¬ 
lian word-juggling such as the negation of the negation.... The 
nebulous hybrids of Marx's conceptions will not, however, 
appear strange to ajjyone who realises what nonsen.se can be 
concocted with Hegelian dialectics as the scientific basis, 
or rather what nonsense must necessarily spring from it. 
For the benefit of the reader who is not lamiliar with these 
artifices, it must be pointed out expressly that Hegel’s 
first negation is the catcchismal idea of the fall from grace, 
and his second is that of a higher unity leading to redemption. 
The logic of facts can hardly be based on this nonsensical 
analogy borrowed from the religious sphere.... Herr Marx 
remains cheerfully in the nebulous world of his property 
which is at once both individual and social and leaves it to 
his adepts to solve for themselves this profound dialectical 
enigma.’ Thus far Herr Diiliring. 

“So,” Engels concludes, “Marx has no other way of proving 
the necessity of the social revolution, of establishing the 
common ownership of land and of the means of production 
produced by labour, except by using the Hegelian negation of 
the negation; and because he bases his socialist theory on these 
nonsensical analogies borrowed from religion, he arrives at 




I lie n‘SMll that ill Llio society ol' the future there will ho 
(loiiiinant aii owiKMsIiip at ojice Ixilh iudividual and social, 
as the Hegelian higher unity of the siiblaled contradiction.* 

“But let I ho negation of the negation rest for the moment, 
and let us have a look at the‘ownershi|)’which is ‘at once 
both individual and social.’ TIerr Duhring charact-erises 
this as a ‘nebulous world,’ and curiously enough he is really 
right on this point, l.hifortunately, however, it is not Marx 
but again Herr Diihring himself who is in tliis ‘nebulous 
world.’..* He can put Marx right a la Hc^gel, by imputing 
to him the higher luiity of a property, of which there is not 
a word in Marx. 

“Marx says: ‘It is the negation of the negation. This does 
not re-estahlish private property for the producer, but 
gives him individual ])roperty based on the acquisitions of 
the capitalist era; i.e., on co-operalion and the jio.'^session 
in common of the land and of the moans of production. 
The transformation of scattered private })roperty, arising 
from individual labour, into capitalist private properly 
is, naturally, a process incomparably more protracted, 
violent, and difficult than the transformation of capitalis¬ 
tic private property, already practically resting on social¬ 
ised production, into socialised property.’ That is all. The 
state of things brought about through the expropriation 
of the expropriators is therefore characterised as the re- 

* That this formulation of Diihririg’s views applies fully to Mr. 
Mikhailovsky is proved by the following passage in Ids article 
“Karl Marx Being Tried by Y. Zhukovsky.” Objecting to Mr. Zhu¬ 
kovsky’s assertion that Marx is a defender of private property, Mr. 
Mikhailovsky refers to Ibis scbeinc of Marx’s and explains it in tlio 
Ibllownig manner. “In bis scheme Marx employed two well-known 
tricks of Hegelian dialectics: firstly, the scheme is constructed accord¬ 
ing to the Jaws of the Hegelian triad; secondly, the synthesis is based 
on the identity of opposite.s—individual and social property. This 
means that the word ‘individual’ here has the specific, purely condi¬ 
tional meaning of a term of the dialectical process, and absolutely 
nothing can be based on it.” This was said by a man possessed of the 
most estimable intentions, defending, in the eyes of the Hiis.sian 
public, tlie “sangniue” Marx from the bourgeois Mr. Zhukovsky. And 
with these estimable intentions he explains Marx as basing his con¬ 
ception of the process on “tricks”! Mr. Mikhailovsky may draw from 
this what is for him the not unprofitable moral that, whatever the mat¬ 
ter in hand, estiinahie intentions alone are rather inadequate. 
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oslablishment of individiiaJ property, but on the basis of 
the social ownership of the land and of the means of pro¬ 
duction produced by labour itself. To anyone who under¬ 
stands German” (and Russian too, Mr. Mikhailovsky, be¬ 
cause the translation is absolutely correct) “this means 
that social ownership extends to the land and the other 
means of production, and individual ownership to the prod¬ 
ucts, that is, the articles of consumption. And in order 
to make the matter comprehensible oven to children of six, 
Marx assumes on page 50” (Russ, ed., p. 30)** “‘a commu¬ 
nity of free individuals, carrying on their work with the 
means of production in common, in which the labour-power 
of all the different individuals is consciously applied as 
the combined labour-power of the community,’ that is, a 
society organised on a socialist basis; and he continues: 
'The total product of our community is a social product. 
One portion serves as fresh moans of production and re¬ 
mains social,' But another portion is consumed by the mem¬ 
bers as means of subsist ence. ‘-^4 distribution of this portion 
among them is consequently necessary/ And suiely that is 
clear enough even lor Herr Duhring.... 

“The property which is at once both individual and so¬ 
cial, this confusing hybrid, this nonsense which neces¬ 
sarily springs from Hegelian dialectics, this nebulous 
world, this profound dialectical enigma, which Marx leaves 
his adepts to solve for themselves—is yet another free cre¬ 
ation and imagination on the part of Herr Duhring.... 

“But what role,” Engels continues, “does the negation 
of the negation play in Marx? On page 791 and the follow¬ 
ing pages” (Russ, ed., p. 648 et seq.)** “he sets out the 
final conclusions which he draws from the preceding 50” 
(Russ, ed., 35) “pages of economic and historical inves¬ 
tigation into the so-called primitive accumulation of 
capital. Before the capitalist era, petty industry existed, at 
least in England, on the basis of the private property of 
the labourer in his moans of production. The so-called 
primitive accumulation of capital consisted there in the 
expropriation of these immediate producers, that is, in the 
dissolution of private property based on the labour of its 
owner. This became possible because the petty industry re¬ 
ferred to above is compatible only with narrow and primi« 
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livo bouiuls of production and society and at a cerlain stage 
brings lortli (lie inalerial agencies lor its owJi annihilation. 
TJjis anniliilalion, the Iraiislorination of the individual and 
scattered means of production into socially concentrated 
ones, lorrns the prehistory of capital. As soon as the la¬ 
bourers are turned into proletarians, their means of 
labour into capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction stands on its own feet, tlie further socialisa¬ 
tion of labour and further transformation of the land and 
other means of product ion’’ (into capital), “and therefore 
the further expro[)riatioii of private j»ro])rietors, takes a 
new form. ‘That which is now to be expropriated is no 
longer the lahourer working for himself, but the capitalist 
expioiting many labourers. This expropriation is accom¬ 
plished by the action of the immanent laws of capitalistic 
production itself, by the concentration of capital. One 
capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this con¬ 
centration, or this expropriation of many capitalists by 
few, develop, on an ever-extending scale, the co-operative 
form of the labour process, the conscious tecJinical applica¬ 
tion of science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, the 
transformation of the instruniejits of labour into instru¬ 
ments of labour only usable in common, the economising 
of all moans of production by their use as the means of ])ro- 
duclion of combined, socialised labour. Ahmg with the 
constantly diminishing number of tin* maguates of capital, 
who u.surp and monopolise all advantages of this process 
of transformation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, 
slavery, degradation, exploitation; hut with this too grows 
the revolt of the working class, a class always increasing 
in iiuinhers, and disciplined, united, organised by the 
very mechanism of the process of capitalist produclion it¬ 
self. Capital becomes a letter upon the mode of production, 
which has sprung up and flourished along with, and under 
it. Concentration of the means of production and sociali¬ 
sation of labour at last reach a point where they become 
incompatible with their capitalist integument. This in¬ 
tegument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private 
property sounds. The expropriators are expropriated.* 
“And now I ask the reader: where are the dialectical 
frills and mazes and conceptual arabesques; where the mixed 
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and iiiiscoiicoivod idoas accordiij^^ to wliicJi ovorythijig is 
all OIK) and the same thing in the end; where the dialec¬ 
tical miracles tor his iaithlnl iollnvvers; where tlie mys¬ 
terious dialectical rubbish and t he maze in accordance with 
the Tlegelian Logos doctrine, without which Marx, according 
to Herr Diihring, is unable to put Jiis exposition into shape? 
Marx merely shows from history, and Ikto stales in a sum¬ 
marised form, that just as formerly petty industry by its 
very development, necessarily created tlie conditions of 
its own annihilation ... so now the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction has likewise itself created the material condi¬ 
tions from which it must perish. The process is a histori¬ 
cal one, and if it is at the same time a dialeclical process, 
this is not Marx’s fault, however annoying it may be to 
Herr Diihring. 

“It is only at. this point, after Marx has completed his 
proof on the basis of historical and economic facts, that 
lie proceeds: ‘The capitalist mode of appropriation, tlie 
result of the capitalist mode of production, produces capi¬ 
talist private property. This is the first negation of indi¬ 
vidual private property, as founded on the labour of the 
proprietor. But. capitalist production begets, with the in¬ 
exorability of a law of Nature, its own negation. It is the 
negation of the negation’—and so on (as quoted above). 

“Thus, by characterising the process as the negation 
of the negation, Marx does not intend to prove that the proc¬ 
ess was historically necessary. On the contrary: only aft¬ 
er he has proved trom history that in fact the process has 
partially already occurred, and partially must occur in the 
future, he in addition characterises it as a jirocess which 
develops in accordance with a definite dialectical law. 
That is all. It is therefore once again a pure distortion of 
the facts by Herr Diihring when he declares that the nega¬ 
tion of the negation has to serve here as the midwife to 
deliver the future from the womb of the past, or that Marx 
wants anyone to bo convinced of the necessity of the common 
ownership of land and capital ... on the basis of credence 
in the negation of the negation” (p. 125), 

The reader will see that Engels’ splendid rebuttal of 
Diihring applies in its entirety to Mr. Mikhailovsky, who 
also asserts that with Marx the future rests exclusively 
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at the end ot the Hegelian cliain and that tlie conviction of 
its inevitability can be founded only on faith.* 

The whole diflerenco between Diihring and Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky reduces itself to the following two small points: first¬ 
ly, Diihriiig, despite the fact that he could not speak of 
Marx without foaming at the mouth, nevertheless considered 
it necessary to mention in the next section of his History 
that Marx in the Atterword ** categorically repudiated the 
accusation of Hegelianism. Mr. Mikhailovsky, however, has 
nothing to say about the (above quoted) ab.solutely deli- 
iiite and clear statemejits by Marx on what he conceives the 
dialectical method to be. 

Secondly, another peculiarity of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s is 
that he coiicentrate*! all his attention on the use of tenses. 
Why, wlien he speaks of the luture, does Marx use the pres¬ 
ent tense?—our philosopher demands with an air of triumph. 
You may find the answer to this in any grammar, most wor¬ 
thy critic: you will find that the present tense is used in¬ 
stead of the future when the future is regarded as inevi¬ 
table and undoubted. But why so, why is it undoubted?— 
Mr. Mikhailovsky anxiously asks, desiring to convey such 
profound agitation as would justify even a distortion. But 
on this point, too, Marx gave an absolutely dehnitc reply. 
You may consider it inadequate or wrong, but in that case 
you must show how exactly and why exactly it is wrong, and 
not talk nonsense about Hegelianism. 

Time w^as when Mr, Mikhailovsky not only know himself 
what this reply was, but lectured others on it. Mr. Zhukov¬ 
sky, he wrote in 1877, had good grounds for regarding 
Marx’s conc(?pti()n of the future as conjectural, but he 
“had no moral right” to ignore the question of the social¬ 
isation of labour, “to which Marx attributes vast 

• It is worth wliilc, I think, to note in this connection that the 
entire explanation given by Kiigels is contained in the same chapter 
in whicii he discusses tiie seed, the leaching of Rousseau, and other 
examples of the dialectical process. It would seem that the absurdity of 
accusing Marxism of Hegelian dialectics would have been made quite 
evident by merely comparing these examples with tljo clear and cate¬ 
gorical statements by Engels (and by Marx, lo whom the manuscript 
was njad before printing), and there can he no question of trying to 
prove anything by triads or of inserting in tlic depiction of the real 
process the “conditional members” of these triads. 
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inipoi'tance.” WclJ, ol coinso! ZInilNovsky in 1877 Juid no 
moral to ovado llio (jiioslion, hut Mr. MikJiailovsky 

iJi 1894 has this moral ri^ht! Perhaps, quod licet Jovi, 
non licet hovi?!* 

I cannot h(dp recalling lierc a strange notion of this 
socialisation once expressed in Otecfies'lLennii/e Zapiski.^^ 
In No. 7, 1883, this magazine published “A Letter to 
the Editor,” from a certain Mr. Postoronny who, like Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, regarded Marx’s “conception” about the tu- 
tuve as conjectural. “Essentially,” this gentleman argues, 
“the social form of labour under ca])italism amounts to this, 
that several hundreds or thousands of work(*rs grind, hainmer, 
turn, place on, place under, ])ull and perlorm numerous 
other operations under one roof. As to the general charac¬ 
ter of this regime it is excellently expressed by the say¬ 
ing: ‘Every man for himself, and (iod lor all.’ Where 
does the social form of labour cornc in?” 

Well, yon can see at once that. tJie man lias grasped 
what it is all about! “The social form of labour” “amounts” 
to “working under one rool”!! And when such pre¬ 
posterous ideas are expressed in one of the, so far, best 
Russian magazines, they still want to assure us that the 
theoretical part of Capital is generally recognised hy science. 
Yes, as it was unalile to raise the slightest serious ob¬ 
jection to Capital, “generally recognised science” began 
to bow and scrape to it, at the same tiixui continuing to 
betray tlie most elementary ignorance and to repeat the 
old banalities of school economics. Wo must dwell on this 
question somewhat in order to show Mr. Mikhailovsky what 
is the essence of the matter which he, by force of habit, has 
passed over entirely. 

The socialisation of labour hy capitalist production 
does not at all consist in people working under one roof 
(that is only a small part of the process), hut in the con¬ 
centration of capital being accompanied by the specialisa¬ 
tion of social labour, by a decrease in the number of cap¬ 
italists in each given branch of industry and an increase 
in the number of separate branches of industry—in many 


* WLat Jove may do, the bull may not.—/Td. 
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separalo produclioii processes being iru^rged into one social 
production process. When, in the days ol handicraft weav¬ 
ing, for example, the small producers themselves spun the 
yarn and made it into cloth, we had a few branches of in¬ 
dustry (spinning and weaving were merged). But when pro¬ 
duction becomes socialised by capitalism, the number of 
separate branches of industry increases: cotton spinning 
is done separately and so is weaving; this very division 
and the concentration of production give rise to new 
branches—machine building, coal mining, and so forth. In 
each branch of industry, which has now become more spe¬ 
cialised, the number of capitalists steadily decreases. This 
means that the social tie between the produceis becomes 
increasingly stronger, the producers become welded into a 
single whole. The isolated small producers each performed 
several operations simultaneously, and wcu’e therelore rela¬ 
tively independent of each other: when, for instance, the 
handicraftsman himself sowed llax, and himself spun and 
wove, he was almost independent of others. It was this 
(and only this) regime of small, dispersed commodity pro¬ 
ducers that justified the saying: '‘Every man for himself, 
and God for all,” that is, an anarchy of market fluctua¬ 
tions. The case is entirely different under the socialisa¬ 
tion of labour that has been achieved due to capitalism. 
The manufacturer who produces fabrics depends on the cot- 
ton-yarn manufacturer; the latter depends on the capitalist 
planter who grows the cotton, on the owner of the engineer¬ 
ing works, the coal mine, and so on and so forth. The re¬ 
sult is that no capitalist can get along without others. 
It is clear that the saying “every man for himself” is quite 
inapplicable to such a regime: here each works for all and 
all for each (and no room is left for God—either as a super¬ 
mundane fantasy or as a mundane “golden calf”). The char¬ 
acter of the regime changes completely. When, during the 
regime of small, isolated enterprises, work came to a stand¬ 
still in any one of them, this affected only a few members of 
society, it did not cause any general confusion, and there¬ 
fore did not attract general attention and did not provoke 
public interference. But when work comes to a standstill in 
a large enterprise, one engaged in a highly specialised branch 
of industry and therefore working almost for the whole of 
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sociely and, in ils lurn, jlopendnni. on lln» vvhoJo ot‘ society 
(lor I li(^ sak(! of simplicity I take a case where socialisa¬ 
tion Jnis reached the culminating poifit), Nvork is hound to 
conic to a standstill in all the other enterprises oi society, 
tiecause they can only obtain the products they need irom 
this enterprise, they can only dispose ot all their own com¬ 
modities if its commodities are available. All [)roduction 
processes thus merge into a single social production process; 
yet each branch is conducted by a separate capitalist, it de¬ 
pends on him and the social products are his private prop¬ 
erty. Is it not c.h»ar that the lorm of production comes into 
irreconcilable contra<l id ion with the form of a|)proprialion? 
Is it not evidejit that the latter must adapt itself to the 
former and must become social, that is, socialist? But the 
smart philistine of O/eckeslveiuiiye Zapiski reduces the whole 
thing to work umler one roof. Could anything l)o wider of 
the mark! (I have described only the material i>rocess, only 
the change in production relations, without touching on 
the social aspect of the process, the fact that the workers 
become united, welded together and organised, since that 
is a derivative ajid secondary phenomenon.) 

Tlie reason such elementary things have to be ex])lained 
to the Russian ‘'democrats’' is that they are so badly 
stuck in the mud of potty-bourgeois ideas that to imagine any 
but a petty-bourgeois order of thijigs is (juite beyond them. 

Let us returji, however, to Mr. Mikhailovsky. What ob¬ 
jections did he make to the facts and arguments on which 
Marx based the conclusion that the socialist system is in¬ 
evitable by virtue of the very law^s of capitalist develop¬ 
ment? Did he show" that in reality, under a commodity 
organisation of social economy, there is no growing special¬ 
isation of the social labour process, no concentration of cap¬ 
ital and enterprises, no socialisation of the wdiole labour 
process? No, he did not advance a single argument in refu¬ 
tation of these facts. Did he shake the proposition that 
anarchy, which is irreconcilable with the socialisation of 
labour, is an inherent feature of capitalist society? He said 
nothing about this. Did he prove that the amalgamation 
of the labour processes of all the capitalists into a single 
social labour process is compatible wdlh private proper¬ 
ty, or that some solution to the contradiction is possible 
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and conceivable oi lier than that indicated by Marx? No, he 
did not say a word about this. 

On what, then, does his criticism rest? On manipulations, 
distortion, and on a spate of words which are nothing more 
than the noise ol‘ a rattle. 

How else, indeed, are we to characterise methods em¬ 
ployed by the critic who, after first talking a lot of non¬ 
sense about triple successive stops of history, demands of 
Marx with a serious air: “And what next?”—that is, how 
will history proceed beyond that final stage of the process 
he has described? Please note that from the very outset of his 
literary and revolutionary activities Marx most definitely 
demanded that sociological theory should accurately depict 
the real process—and nothing more (cf., for instance, the 
Communist Manifesto on the communists’ criterion of theo¬ 
ry).” He strictly adhered to this demand in his Capital: he 
made it his task to give a scientific analysis of the capitalist 
form of society—and there he stopped, after showing that the 
development of this organisation actually going on belore 
our eyes has such and such a tendency, that it must inevi¬ 
tably perish and turn into another, a higher organisation. 
But Mr. Mikhailovsky, evading the whole suWance of 
Marx’s doctrine, puts his stupid question: “And what next?” 
And he adds profoundly: “I must frankly confess that 1 am 
not quite clear what Engels’ reply would be.” We, however, 
on our part must frankly confess, Mr. Mikhailovsky, that 
we are quite clear about what the spirit and methods of 
such “criticism” are! 

Or take the following argument: “In the Middle Ages, 
Marx’s individual property based on the proprietor’s own 
labour was neither the only nor the predominating factor, 
even in the realm of economic relations. There w^as much 
more besides, but the dialectical method in Marx’s interpre¬ 
tation” (and not in Mr. Mikhailovsky’s garbled version of 
it?) “does not propose returning to it.... It is obvious that all 
these schemes do not present a picture of historical reality, 
or even of its proportions; they simply satisfy the tendency 
of the human mind to think of every object in its past, 
present and future states.” Even your way of distorting 
things, Mr. Mikhailovsky, is monotonous to the point of nau¬ 
sea! Into Marx’s scheme, which claims to formulate nothing 
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but the actual process of devclopniout of capilalism,* he 
first iiisiijuates llie iiitoiitiou of proving evorything by tri¬ 
ads, then declares liiat Marx’s scheme does not conform 
to the plan foisted on it by Mr. Mikliailovsky (the third 
stage restores only one aspect of the first stage, omitting 
all the others), and then in the most blatant manner draws 
the conclusion that “the sclieme obviously does not present 
a picture of liistorical reality”! 

is any serious polemic thinkable with a man who 
(as Engels said of Diiliring) cannot quote accurately, oven by 
way of exception? Can there be any arguing, wdieii the public 
is assured that the scheme “obviously” docs not conform to 
reality, without even an attempt being made to show its 
faultiness in any respect? 

Instead of criticising the real content of Marxist views, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky exercises his ingenuity on the subject 
of the categories past, present and future. Engels, for in¬ 
stance, arguing against the “eternal truths” of Herr Diih- 
ring, says that the “morality ... preached to us today” is 
a threefold morality: Christian-feudal, bourgeois and pro¬ 
letarian, so that the past, present and future have their 
own theories of morality.®* In this connection, Mr. Mikliai- 
lovskj^ reasons as follows: “1 think that it is the catego¬ 
ries past, present and future that lie at the basis of all 
triple divisions of history into periods.” What profundityl 
Who does not know that if any social phenomenon is exam¬ 
ined in its process of development, relics of the past, foun¬ 
dations of the present and germs of the future wdll ahvays 
be discovered in it? But did Engels, for instance, think of 
asserting that the history of morality (he was speakii»g, we 
know, only of the “present”) w-as confined to the three fac¬ 
tors indicated, that feudal morality, for example, w^as not 
preceded by slave morality, and the latter by the morality 
of the primitive-communist community? Instead of serious¬ 
ly criticising Engels’ attempt to elucidate modern trends in 

* The other features of the economic system of the Middle Ages 
are omitted because they belonged to the feudal social formation, 
whereas Marx investigates only the capitalist formation. In its pure 
form the process of capitalist development actually began—in 
England, for instance—with the system of .small, isolated commodity 
producers and their individual labour property. 
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moral ideas by explaining IhoniTnaterialislically, Mr.Mikhai¬ 
lovsky treats us to tlie most empty pJirase-mongeringl 

In respect of such melliods of ‘‘criticism” employed by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, criticism wliich begins with the state¬ 
ment that he does not know where, in what work, the mate¬ 
rialist conception of history is expounded, it would perhaps 
1)0 worth while to recall that there was a time when the au¬ 
thor knew one of these works and was able to appraise it 
more correctly. In 1877, Mr. Mikhailovsky expressed the 
following o|)inion of Capital: “If we remove from Capital 
the heavy, clumsy and unnecessary lid of Hegelian dialectics” 
(How strange! How is it that “Hegelian dialectics” were “un¬ 
necessary” in 1877, while in 1894 it apj)ears tliat material¬ 
ism rests on “the inconlroverlibility of the dialectical proc¬ 
ess”?), “Ihen, apart from the other merits of this essay, wo 
shall observe in it splendidly elaborated material for an an¬ 
swer to tJio general question of the relation of forms to the 
material conditions of their existence, and an excellent for¬ 
mulation of this question for a definite sphere.” “The re¬ 
lation of forms to the material conditions of their exist¬ 
ence”—why, that is the very problem of the interrelation 
betwx'on the various aspects of social life, of the super¬ 
structure of ideological social relations on the l)asis of ma¬ 
terial relations, a problem whose well-known solution con¬ 
stitutes the doctrine of materialism. Lot us proceed. 

“In point of fact, the whole oj 'Capital* (my italics) “is 
devoted to an inquiry into how a form of society, once 
it has emerged, continues to develop and accentuates its 
typical features, subjecting to itself and assimilating dis¬ 
coveries, inventions and improvements in methods of pro¬ 
duction, new markets and science itself and compels them 
to work for it, and of how, finally, the given form 
cannot stand up against further changes in material con¬ 
ditions.” 

An astonishing thing! In 1877, “the whole of CapitaC 
was devoted to a materialist inquiry into a particular 
lorm of society (what else does materialism consist in, 
if not in explaining forms of society by material con¬ 
ditions?), whereasin 1894 it appears that it is not even known 
where, in what work, an exposition of this materialism 
should be soughtl 
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In 1877, Capital contained an “inquiry into” how 
“a particular form” (the capitalist form, is it not?) “cannot” 
(mark that!) “stand up against further changes in material 
conditions,”—whereas in 1894 it turns out that there has been 
no inquiry at all and that the conviction that the capital¬ 
ist form cannot withstand any further development of the 
productive forces—rests “entirely at the end of the Hege¬ 
lian triad”! In 1877, Mr. Mikhailovsky wrote that “the anal¬ 
ysis of the relations of the given form of society to the ma¬ 
terial conditions of its existence will for evef" (my italics) 
“remain a monument to the author’s logical powers and vast 
erudition,” whereas in 1894 he declares that the doctrine 
of materialism has never and nowhere been scientifically 
verifunl and proved. 

An astonishing thing ! What does it nuilly mean? What 
has happened? 

Two things have happened. Firstly, the Russian, peas¬ 
ant socialism of the seventies—which “snorted” at freedom 
liecause of its bourgeois character, fought the “clear-browed 
liberals” who zealously covered up the antagonistic nature 
of Russian life, and dreamed of a peasant- n^volution—has 
completely decayed and has begotten that vulgar, philistine 
liberalism which discerns an “encouraging impression” in 
the progressive trends of peasant farming, forgetting that 
they are accompanied (and determined) by the wdiolesale 
expropriation of the peasantry. Secondly, in 1877 Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky was so engrossed in his task of defending the “san¬ 
guine” (i.e., revolutionary socialist) Marx from the liberal 
critics that he failed to observe the incompatibility of 
Marx’s method and his ow^n. And then this irreconcilable 
contradiction between dialectical materialism and subjec¬ 
tive sociology was explained to him—explained by Engels’ 
articles and books, and by the Russian Social-Democrats 
(one often meets with very apt comments on Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky in Plekhanov’s writings)—and Mr. Mikhailovsky, in¬ 
stead of seriously sitting down to reconsider the whole 
question, simply took the bit between his teeth. Instead of 
welcoming Marx (as he did in 1872 and 1877) ** he now barks 
at him under cover of dubious praise, and rages and splutters 
against the Russian Marxists for refusing to rest content with 
the “defence of the economically weakest,” with warehouses 
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aiul improvemonts in the countryside, with museums and 
artels lor liajidicraltsmen, and similar well-meaning philis¬ 
tine ideas of progress, and for wanting to remain “sanguine” 
l)eople, advocates of social revolution, and to teach, 
guide and organise the really revolutionary elements of 
society. 

After this brief excursion into the realm of the distant 
past, one may, we think, conclude this examination of 
Mr. Mikhailovsky’s “criticism” of Marx’s theory. Let us 
then try to sum up and recapitulate the critic’s “argu¬ 
ments.” 

The doctrine he set out to demolish is based, firstly, on 
the materialist conception of history, and, secondly, on 
the dialectical metliod. 

As to the lirst, tlie critic began by declaring that he 
did not know in which work materialism was expounded. 
Not having found such an exposition anywhere, he himself 
set about concocting an explanation of what materialism 
is. In order to give an idea of the excessive claims of this 
materialism, he concocted the story that the material¬ 
ists claim to have explained the entire past, present and 
future of mankind—and when it was subsequently shown 
by reference to the authentic statements of the Marxists 
that they regard only one social formation as having been 
explained, the critic decided that the materialists narrow 
the scope of materialism, whereby, he asserts, they defeat 
themselves. In order to give an idea of the methods by which 
this materialism was worked out, he invented the story 
that the materialists themselves had confessed to the inade¬ 
quacy of their knowledge for the elaboration of scientific 
socialism, despite the fact that Marx and Engels confessed 
only to the insufficiency of their knowledge (in 1845-1846) 
of economic history in general, and despite the fact that 
they never published the essay which testified to the 
insufficiency of their knowledge. After these preludes, we 
were treated to the criticism itself: Capital was annihilated 
because it dealt with only one period, whereas the critic 
wants to have all periods; and also because it did not 
affirm economic materialism, but simply touched upon it— 
arguments, evidently, so weighty and serious as to compel 
the recognition that materialism had never been scientificab 
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ly subslanlialod. Then the Tact was cited against material¬ 
ism that a man totally unconnected with this doctrine, iiav- 
ing studied prehistoric times in an entirely dilTerent coun¬ 
try, also arrived at materialist conclusions. To show, fur¬ 
ther, that it was absolutely wrong to drag procroalion into 
materialism, that this Avas nothing but a verbal artifice, 
the critic proceeded to prove that economic relations are a 
superstructure based on sexual and family relations. The 
statements made thereupon by our weighty critic for the edi¬ 
fication of the materialists enriched us with the profound 
truth that inheritance is impossible without procreation, 
that a complex psychology “adheres” to the products of this 
procreation, and that children are brought uji in tlie spirit 
of their fathers. In passing, we also learnt that national 
ties are a continuation and generalisation of gentile ties. 
Continuing his theoretical researches into materialism, the 
critic noted that the content of many of the Marxists' argu- 
‘ ments consisted in th(5 assertion that oppression and exploi¬ 
tation of the masses were “necessary” under the bourgeois 
regime and that this regime must “necessarily” turn into a 
socialist regime, after which he hastened to declare that 
necessity is too general a bracket (if we omit what, exactly, 
people consider necessary) and that therefore Marxists are 
mystics and metaphysicians. The critic also declared that 
Marx’s polemic against the idealists was “one-sided,” but he 
did not say a word about the relation of these idealists’ 
views to the subjective method and the relation of Marx’s 
dialectical materialism to these views. 

As to the second pillar of Marxism—the dialectical 
method—one push by the bold critic was enough to cast it 
to the ground. And the push was very well directed: the 
critic toiled and moiled with prodigious effort to disprove 
the notion that anything can be proved by triads, ignoring 
the fact that the dialectical method does not cor»sist in 
triads at all, but that it consists precisely in the rejec¬ 
tion of the methods of idealism and subjectivism in sociolo¬ 
gy. Another push was specially directed at Marx: with the 
help of the valorous Herr Duhring, the critic ascribed to Marx 
the incredible absurdity of having tried to prove the neces¬ 
sity of the doom of capitalism by means of triads—and then 
victoriously combated this absurdity. 
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Such is tlic epic ol’ Ihe brilliant “victories” ol' “our well- 
known socioloj[Tisl”! Ilow very “edifying” (Burenin) it was 
to contern])lale these victories! 

VVe cannot refrain at this point from touching on anoth¬ 
er circumstance, which has no direct bearing on the criti¬ 
cism of Marx’s doctrine, but is extremely characteristic for 
an understanding of the critic’s ideals and of his conception 
of reality. It is his attitude to the working-class movement 
in the West. 

Above we quoted Mr. Mikhailovsky’s statement that ma¬ 
terialism had not justitied itself in “science” (perhaps in 
the science of the (lermaii “friends of the people”?); but 
this materialism, argues Mr. Mikhailovsky, “is really spread¬ 
ing very rapidly among the working class.” How does Mr. 
Mikhailovsky explain this fact? “The success,” he says, 
“enjoyed by economic materialism in breadth, so to speak, 
and its dissemination in a critically unverified form, are 
chiefly due to the day-to-day practice established by pros¬ 
pects for the future, and not to science.” What other mean¬ 
ing can there be in this clumsy phrase about practice “es¬ 
tablished” by prospects for the future than that materialism 
is spreading not because it correctly explains reality, but 
because it turns away from reality tow^ards prospects? 
And he goes on to say: “These prospects require of the Ger¬ 
man working class which is adopting them and of those who 
take a warm interest in its future neither knowdedge nor 
the effort of critical thinking. They require only faith.’* 
In other words, the spread of materialism and scientific 
socialism in breadth is due to the fact that this doctrine 
promises the workers a better future! But a most elementary 
acquaintance with the history of socialism and of the work¬ 
ing-class movement in the West is enough to reveal the 
utter absurdity and falsity of this explanation. Everybody 
knows that scientific socialism never painted any prospects 
for the future as such: it confined itself to analysing the 
present bourgeois regime, to studying the trends of devel¬ 
opment of the capitalist social organisation, and that is 
all. “We do not say to the world,” Marx wrote as far back 
as 1843, and he fulfilled this programme to the letter, “we 
do not say to the world: ‘Cease struggling—your whole 
struggle is senseless.* All we do is to provide it with a true slo- 
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gan of struggle. We only show the world what it is actually 
struggling for, and consciousness is a thing which the world 
must acquire, whether it likes it or not.”®" Everybody 
knows that Capital, for instance—the chief ajid basic work 
in which scientilic socialism is exj)oijnded—restricts itself 
to the most general allusions to the future and merely traces 
those already existing elements from which the future 
system grows. Everybody knows t hat as far as prospects for 
the future are concerned incomparably more was cont-rihut-ed 
by the earlier socialists, who described future society in 
every detail, desiring to inspire mankind with a picture 
of a system under which people get along without conflict 
and under which their social relations are based not on ex¬ 
ploitation but on true principles of progress that coJiforrn 
to the conditions of human iiatunL Nevertheless, despite 
the whole phalanx of very talented people who expounded 
these ideas, and despite the most firmly convinced social¬ 
ists, their theories stood aloof from life and their programmes 
were not connected with the political movements of the 
people until large-scale machine industry drew the mass of 
proletarian workers into the vortex of political life, and un¬ 
til the true slogan of their struggle was found. This slogan 
was found by Marx, “not a utopian, but a strict and, in 
places, even dry scientist” (as Mr. Mikhailovsky called him 
in the long distant past—in 1872); and it was certainly not 
found by means of prospects, but by a scientilic analysis of 
the present bourgeois regime, by an elucidation of the neces- 
sity of exploitation under this regime, by an investigation 
of the laws of its development, Mr. Mikhailovsky may, of 
course, assure the readers of Busskoye Bogaistro that nei¬ 
ther knowledge nor an effort of thinking is required to under¬ 
stand this analysis, but we have already seen in his owm 
case (and shall see it to a still greater extent in the case 
of his economist collaborator®*) so gross a lack of under¬ 
standing of the elementary truths established by this analy¬ 
sis that such a statement, of course, can only provoke a 
smile. It remains an indisputable fact that the working- 
class movement spreads and develops precisely where and 
to the extent that large-scale capitalist machine industry 
develops; the socialist doctrine is successful precisely when 
it stops arguing about social conditions that conform to 
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hiJiTiaiJ nature and sets about malving a materialist analysis 
()1 conloinporary social relations and explaining the necessity 
for the present n'gimo of exploitation. 

Having IritMl to evade the real reasons for the success 
of materialism among the workers by ascribing the attitude 
of this doctrine to “jirospects” in a manner directly con¬ 
trary to the truth, Mr. Mikhailovsky goes on to scoff in 
the most vulgar and philistine way at the ideas and tactics 
of the West-European working-class movement. As w^e have 
seen, he was unable to adduce a single argument against 
Marx’s proofs of the inevitability of the capitalist system 
being transformed into a socialist system as a result of the 
socialisation of labour. And yet he jeers in the most blatant 
manner at the idea of an “army of proletarians” preparing to 
expropriate the capitalists, “whereupon all class conflict will 
cease and peace on earth and goodwill among men wdll 
reign,” He, Mr. Mikhailovsky, knows far simpler and surer 
palhs to the achievement of socialism than this: all that 
is required is that the “friends of the people” should in¬ 
dicate in greater detail the “clear and unalterable” paths 
of the “desired economic evolution”--and then these friends 
of the people will most likely “be called in” to solve 
“practical economic problems” (see the article “Problems of 
Russia’s Economic Development” by Mr, Yuzhakov in 
Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 11) and meaiiwdiile—meanwhile the 
workers must wait, must rely on the friends of the people 
and not begin, with “unjustified self-assurance,” an inde¬ 
pendent struggle against the exploiters. Desiring to strike 
a deathblow at this “unjustified self-assurance,” our author 
waxes highly indignant at “this science that can almost fit 
into a pocket dictionary.” How terrible, indeed! Science— 
and Social-Democratic penny pamphlets that can fit into 
the pocket!! Is it not obvious how unjustifiably self-assured 
are those who value science only insofar as it teaches the 
exploited to wage an independent struggle for their eman¬ 
cipation, teaches them to keep away from all “friends of 
the people” engaged in glossing over class antagonisms and 
desirous of taking the whole business upon themselves— 
those who, therefore, expound this science in penny publi¬ 
cations which so shock the philistines? How different it 
would be if the workers placed their fate in the hands of 
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tJic “friends of the pciople'M They would show them a real, 
voluminous, university and philistine science; (hey would 
acquaint them in detail with a social organisation that 
conforms to human nature, provided only—the workers 
agreed to wait and did not themselves begin the struggle 
with such unjustified self-assurance! 


Before passing to the second part of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s 
“criticism,” which this time is not directed against Marx’s 
theory in general but against the Russian Social-Democrats 
in particular, we shall have to make a little digression. 
When criticising Marx, Mr. Mikhailovsky not only made no 
attempt to give an exact exposition of Marx’s theory but 
horribly distorted it, and in just the same way he now 
most unscrupulously garbles the ideas of the Russian Social- 
Democrats. The trulii must be restored. This can be done 
most conveniently by comparing the ideas of the earlier Rus¬ 
sian socialists with the ideas of the Social-Democrats. I 
borrow an account of the former from an article by Mr. Mi¬ 
khailovsky in Russkaya MysU 1892, No. 0, in which he also 
spoke of Marxism (and spoke of it—be it said in reproach 
to him—in a decent tone, without dealing with problems 
which, in a censored press, can be treated only in Burenin 
fashion, without confusing the Marxists with all sorts of 
riffraff) and expounded his own views in opposition to Marx¬ 
ism—or, at least, if not in opposition to, then parallel to 
Marxism. Of course, I have not the least desire to offend 
either Mr. Mikhailovsky, by claSvSing him among the social¬ 
ists, or the Russian socialists, by putting Mr. Mikhailovsky 
on a par with them; but I think that the line of argument 
is essentially the same in both cases, the difference being 
only in the degree of firmness, straightforwardness and 
consistency of their convictions. 

Describing the ideas of Otechestvenniye ZapiskU Mr. 
Mikhailovsky wrote: “We included the ownership of (he land 
by the tiller and of the implements of labour by the producer 
among moral and political ideals.” The point of departure, 
as you see, is most well-intentioned, inspired by the best 
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wishes.... “The medieval roniis ol' labour* sLill existing in 
our country had been seriously shaken, but we saw no reason 
to put a complete end to them lor tlie sake of any doctrine 
whatever, liberal or non-liberal.” 

Strange argument! Obviously, “forms of labour” of any kind 
can be shaken only if they are superseded by some other forms; 
yet we do not find our author (nor would we find any of 
his lilve-minded friends, for that matter) even attempting to 
analyse and to explain these new forms, or to ascertain why 
they supplant tJie old. Stranger still is the second half of the 
tirade; “We saw no reason to put an end to these forms for 
the sake of any doctrine.” What means do “we” (i.e., the 
socialists—see the above reservation) possess to “put an 
end” to forms of labour, that is, to reconstruct the exist¬ 
ing production relations between the members of society? Is 
not the idea of remaking these relations in accordance with 
a doctrine absurd? Listen to what comes next: “Our task is 
not to rear, out of our own national depths, a civilisation 
that is positively ‘original’; but neither is it to trans¬ 
plant Western civilisation to our own country in toto, 
together with all the contradictions that are tearing it 
apart; we must take what is good from wherever wo can; and 
whether it be our own or foreign is not a matter of prin¬ 
ciple, but of practical convenience. Surely, this is so sim¬ 
ple, clear and understandable that there is nothing even 
to discuss.” Indeed, how simple it is! “Take” what is good 
from everywhere—and the trick is done! From the medieval 
forms “take” the labourer’s ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, and from the new (i.e., capitalist) forms “take” 
liberty, equality, enlightenment and culture. And there is 
nothing to discuss! Hero the whole subjective method in 
sociology is as clear as daylight: sociology starts with a 
utopia—the labourer’s ownership of the land—and indicates 
the conditions for realising the desirable, namely, “take” what 
is good from here and from there. This philosopher takes a 
purely metaphysical view of social relations as of a simple 

* “By medieval forms of labour”—the author explains in another 
place—"are meant not only communal landownership, handicraft 
industry and artel origan is a I ion. All these are undoubtedly medieval 
forms, but to them must be added all forms of ownership of laud or 
implements of production by tlie labourer.” 
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mechanical arogation of various insliUitioJis, a simple 
mechanical concatenation of various phenomena. lie plucks 
out one of these phenomena—the cultivator’s ownership of 
the land in its medieval forms—and thinks that it can 
be transplanted to all other forms, just as a brick can be 
transferred from one building to anotlier. But that is not 
studying social relations; it is mutilating the material to 
be studied. In reality, there was no such thing as tiie cul¬ 
tivator’s ownership of the land existing separately and 
independently, as you have taken it; it was only one of the 
links in the then existing production relations, which con¬ 
sisted in the land being divided up among large landed pro¬ 
prietors, landlords, who allotte<l it to the p(u\sants in order 
to exploit them, so that the land was, as it were, wages in 
kind: it provided the peasant with necessary products, so 
that he might be able to produce a surplus product for the 
landlord; it provided the means for the peasants to render 
feudal service to the landlord. Why did the author not fol¬ 
low up this system of production relations, instead of con¬ 
fining himself to plucking out one phenomenon and thus pre¬ 
senting it in an absolutely false light? Because the author 
does not know how to handle social problems: he (I repeat, 
I am using Mr. Mikhailovsky’s arguments only as an example 
for criticising Russian socialism as a whole) does not set 
out at all Lo explain the then existing “forms of labour” and to 
present them as a definite system of production relations, as 
a definite social formation. To use Marx’s expression, the 
dialectical method, which requires us to regard society as a 
living organism in its functioning and development, is 
alien to him. 

Without even asking himself why the old forms of labour 
are supplanted by the new, he repeats exactly the same error 
when ho discusses these new forms. For him it is enough to 
note that those forms “shake” the cultivator’s ownership of 
the land—that is, speaking more generally, find expression 
in the separation of the producer from the means of produc¬ 
tion—and to condemn this for not conforming to the ideal. 
And here again his argument is utterly absurd: he plucks 
out one phenomenon (land dispossession), without even at¬ 
tempting to present it as an element of a now different system 
of production relations based on commodity economy, which 
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necessarily begets competition among the commodity pro¬ 
ducers, inequality, the ruin of some and the enrichment of 
others. He noted one thing, the ruin of the masses, and put 
aside the other, the enrichment of the minority, and this 
made it impossible for him to understand either. 

And such methods he calls “seeking answers to the ques¬ 
tions of life clothed in flesh and blood” (Busskoi/e Bogatst- 
VO, 1894, No. 1), wlien, as a matter of fact, quite the contra¬ 
ry is the case: unable and unwilling to explain reality, to 
look it straight in the face, he ignominiously fled from 
these questions of life, with its struggle of the propertied 
against the propertyless, to the realm of innocent utopias. 
This he calls “seeking answers to the questions of life in the 
ideal treatment of their burning and complex actual reality” 
(Busskoye Bogalstvo, No. 1), when, as a matter of fact, he did 
not even attempt to analyse and explain this actual reality. 

Instead, he presented us with a utopia contrived by 
senselessly plucking individual elements from various social 
formations—taking one thing from the medieval form, anoth¬ 
er from the “new” form, and so on. It is obvious that a the¬ 
ory based on this was bound to stand aloof from actual so¬ 
cial evolution, for the simple reason that our Utopians had to 
live and act not under social relations formed from elements 
taken from here and from there, but under those which deter¬ 
mine the relation of the peasant to the kulak (the enterpris¬ 
ing muzhik), of the handicraftsman to the buyer-up, of the 
worker to the factory owner, and which they completely 
failed to understand. Their attempts and efforts to remould 
these un-understood relations in accordance with their 
ideal were bound to end in failure. 

Such, in very general outline, was how the problem of 
socialism stood in Russia when “the Russian Marxists ap¬ 
peared on the scene,” 

What they began with was a criticism of the subjective 
methods of the earlier socialists. Not satisfied with mere¬ 
ly stating the fact of exploitation and condemning it, they 
desired to explain it. Seeing that the whole post-Reform 
history of Russia consisted in the ruin of the masses and the 
enrichment of a minority, observing the colossal expropria¬ 
tion of the small producers side by side with universal 
technical progress, noting that these polarising tendencies 
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arose and increased whei'cver, and to the extent that, com¬ 
modity economy developed and became consolidated, they 
could not but coiiclnde that they were conlronted with a bour¬ 
geois (capitalist) organisation of social economy, necessarily 
giving rise to the expropriation and oppression of the masses. 
Their practical programme was directly determined by 
this conviction; this programme was to join in the stiuggle 
of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, the struggle of 
the propertyless classes against the propertied, which con¬ 
stitutes the principal content of economic reality in Rus¬ 
sia, from the most out-of-the-way village to the most up-lo- 
date and perfected factory. How were they to join in? The 
answer was again suggested by reality. Capitalism had 
brought the principal branches of industry to the stage of 
large-scale machine industry; by thus socialising produc¬ 
tion, it had created the material conditions for a new sys¬ 
tem and had at the same time created a new social force-—the 
class of factory workers, the urban proletariat. Being sub¬ 
jected to the same bourgeois exploitation—for such, in 
its economic essence, the exploitation to which the whole 
working population of Russia is subjected—this class, how¬ 
ever, has been placed in a special, favourable position 
as far as its emancipation is concerned: it no longer has any 
ties with the old society based entirely on exploitation; the 
very conditions of its labour and the circumstances of life 
organise it, compel it to think and enable it to step into the 
arena of political struggle. It was only natural that the 
Social-Democrats should direct all their attention to, and 
base all their hopes on, this class, that they should reduce 
their programme to the development of its class conscious¬ 
ness, and direct all their activities towards helping it rise 
to wage a direct political struggle against the present re¬ 
gime, and towards drawing the whole Russian proletariat 
into this struggle. 


Lot us now see how Mr. Mikhailovsky fights the Social- 
Democrats. What arguments does ho level against their 
theoretical views, against their political, socialist activity? 

The theoretical views of the Marxists are set forth by 
the critic in the following manner; 
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“Tlio iTiith” (tlic Marxists are represented as declaring) 
“is that in accordance witii Llio immanent laws oF historical 
necessity Russia will develop her own capitalist production, 
with all its inherent contradictions atid the swallowing up 
of the small capitalists hy the large, and meanwhile the 
muzhik, divorced From the land, will turn into a ])roletarian, 
unite, become ‘socialised,’ and the trick is done, the hat 
reappears, and it only nmiains to put the hat on tJie head 
oF now happy mankind.*’ 

And so, if you please, theMarxists do not dilTer in any way 
from the “iriends oF the people” in their conception of reali¬ 
ty; they dilTer only in their idea of the future: they do not 
deal at all, it appears* with the prestud, hut only with 
“prospects.” I’here can he no doiiht that this is Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky’s idea; the Marxists, he says, “an^ fully convinced 
that there is Jiothing utopian in their Forecasts of the fu¬ 
ture, and that everything has been weighed and measured in 
accordance with the strict dictates of science’*; finally and 
even more explicitly: the Marxists “believe in, and pro¬ 
fess, the immutability oF an abstract historical scheme.” 

In a w'ord, we have beFore us that most banal and vulgar 
accusation against- the Marxists long employed by all who 
have nothing substantial to bring against- their views. “The 
Marxists proFess the immutability of an abstract histori¬ 
cal scheme!!” 

But this is a downright lie and invention! 

No Marxist has ever argued anywhere that there “must 
be” capitalism in Russia “i)ccause” there was capitalism in 
the West, and so on. No Marxist has ever regarded Marx’s 
theory as some universally compulsory philosophical scheme 
of history, as anything more than an explanation of a 
particular social-(?conomic Formation. Only Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky, the subjective philosopher, lias managed to display such 
a lack of understainling oFMarx as to at tribute to him a uni¬ 
versal philosophical theory; and in reply to this, he re¬ 
ceived From Marx the quite explicit explanation that ho 
was knocking at the wrong door. No Marxist has ever based 
his Social-Democratic views on anything but the conformity 
of theory with reality and the history of the given, i.e., 
the Russian, social and economic relations; and he could not 
have done so, because this demand on theory was quite defi- 
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nitely and clearly proclaimed and made the corner-stone of the 
whole doctrine by the founder of “Marxism” himself—Marx. 

Of course, Mr. Mikhailovsky may refute these statemeiits 
as ninch as he pleases, by arguing that he has heard “with 
his own ears” the profession of an al)stract historical scheme. 
But what does it matter to us, Social-Democrats, or 
to anybody else, that Mr. Mikhailovsky has had occasion to 
hear all sorts of absurd nonsense from people he has talked 
to? Does it not merely show that he is very fortunate in 
the choice of the people he talks to, and nothing more? It 
is v(uy possil)le, of course, that the witty interlocutors 
of the witty philosopher called themselves Marxists, Social- 
Democrats, and so forth—but who does not kjiow that 
nowadays (as was note<l long ago) every scoundrel likes to 
array himself in “red” garments?* And if Mr. Mikhailovsky 
is so perspicacious that he cannot distinguish these “mum¬ 
mers” from Marxists, or if he has understood Marx so pro¬ 
foundly as not to have noticed this criterion—most emphati¬ 
cally advanced by Marx—of the whole doctrine (the formu¬ 
lation of “wdiat is going on before our eyes”), it only proves 
again that Mr. Mikhailovsky is not clever, and nothing else. 

At any rate, sijico he undertook a polemic in the press 
against the “Social-Democrats,” lie should have had in mind 
the group of socialists who have long borne that name and 
have borne it alone—so that others cannot be confused 
with them—and who have their literary representatives, 
Plckhanov and his circle.®* And had ho done so—and that 
obviously is what anybody with any decency should have 
done—and had he even consulted the first Social-Demo¬ 
cratic work, Plekhanov’s Our Differences^ he would have 
found in its very first pages a categorical declaration made 
by the author on behalf of all the members of the circle: 

“We in no case wish to cover our programme with the 
authority of a great name” (i.e., the authority of Marx). 
Do you understand Russian, Mr. Mikhailovsky? Do you 
understand the difference between professing abstract 

* All this is said on the assumption that Mr. Mikhailovsky has 
indeed heard professions of abstract historical schemes and has not 
invented anything. But I consider it absolutely imperative in this 
connection to make the reservation that I give this only for what it 
is worth. 
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schemos and tMiliroly (iisclaiming the autliorily of Marx 
when passing jiidgcmont on Russian affairs? 

Do you realise that you acted dishonestly by represent¬ 
ing the first opinion you happened to hear from your inter¬ 
locutors as Marxist, and by ignoring the published decla¬ 
ration made by a prominent member of Social-Democracy 
on behalf of the whole group? 

And then the declaration becomes even more explicit: 

“1 repeat,” Plekhanov says, “that the most consistent 
Marxists may disagree in the appraisal of the present Rus¬ 
sian situation”; our doctrine is the “first attempt at apply¬ 
ing this particular sciontilic theory to the analysis of very 
complicated and entangled social relations.” 

It would seem difficult to speak more clearly; the Marx¬ 
ists unreservedly borrow from Marx’s theory only its in¬ 
valuable methods, without which an elucidation of social 
relations is impossible, and, consequently, they see the cri¬ 
terion of their judgement of these relations not in abstract 
schemes and suchlike nonsense at all, but in its fidelity 
and conformity to reality. 

Perhaps you think that in making these statements the 
author actually had something else in mind? But that is 
not so. The question he was dealing with was—“must Russia 
pass through the capitalist phase of development?” Hence, 
the question was not given a Marxist formulation at all, but 
was in conformity with the subjective methods of various 
native philosophers of ours, who see the criterion of this 
“must” in the policy of the authorities, or in the activi¬ 
ties of “society,” or in the ideal of a society that “corre¬ 
sponds to human nature,” and similar twaddle. So it is 
fair to ask, how should a man who believes in abstract 
schemes have answered such a question? Obviously, he would 
have spoken of the incontrovertibility of the dialectical 
process, of the general philosophical importance of 
Marx’s theory, of the inevitability of every country passing 
through the phase of ... and so on and so forth. 

And how did Plekhanov answer it? 

In the only way a Marxist could. 

He left aside entirely the question of the “must,” as 
being an idle one that could be of interest only to subjec¬ 
tivists, and dealt exclusively with real social aiid economic 
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relations and their actual evolution. And that is why he 
gave no direct answer to this wrojigly formulated question, 
hut instead replied: “Russia has entered tln^ capitalist path.” 

And Mr, Mikhailovsky talks with the air of an export 
about belief in abstract historical schemes, about the im¬ 
manent laws of iiecessity, and similar incredible nonsense! 
And he calls this “a polemic against the Social-Democrats”!! 

If this is a polemicist, then I simply cannot understaiid 
what a windbag is! 

One must also observe in connection with Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky’s argument quoted above that he presents the views of 
the Social-Democrats as being: “Russia will develop her 
own CHApitalist production.” Evidently, in the opijiion of 
this philosopher, Russia has not got “her own” capitalist 
production. The author apparently shares the opinion that 
Russian capitalism is confijied to one and a half million 
workers. We shall later on again meet will) this childish 
idea of our “friends of the people,” who class all the oth¬ 
er forms of exploitation of free labour under heaven knows 
what heading. “Russia will develop her own capitalist pro¬ 
duction with all its inherent contradictions, and mean¬ 
while the muzhik, separated from the land, will turn into a 
proletarian.” The farther in the wood, the more trees there 
are! So there are no “inherent contradictions” in Russia? 
Or, to put it plainly, there is no exploitation of the mass 
of the people by a handful of capitalists, there is no ruin 
of the vast majority of the population and no enrich¬ 
ment of a few? The muzhik has still to bo separated from 
the land? But what is the entire post-Reform history of 
Russia, if not the wholesale expropriation of the peasantry, 
proceeding with unparalleled intensity? One must possess 
great courage indeed to say such things publicly. And Mr. 
Mikhailovsky possesses that courage: “Marx dealt with a 
ready-made proletariat and a ready-made capitalism, whereas 
we have still to create them.” Russia has still to create a 
proletariat?! In Russia—the only country where such a hope¬ 
less poverty of the masses and such shameless exploitation of 
the working people can be found; which has been compared 
(and legitimately so) to England as regards the condition 
of the poor; and where the starvation ot millions of people 
is a permanent thing existing side by side, for instance, 
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with a steady increase in the export ol’ grain—in Russia 
there is no proletariat!! 

1 think Mr. Mikhailovsky deserves to have a monument 
erected lo him in his own lifetime lor these classic words!* 

We shall, incideiilally, see later that it is a constant 
and most consistent tactic oF the “friends of the people” 
to shut their eyes pharisaically to the intolerable condition 
of the working people in Russia, to depict this condition as 
having merely been "shaken,” so that only the efforts of 
“cultured society” and the government are needed for every¬ 
thing to be put on the right track. These knights thiJik 
that if they shut their eyes to the fact that the condition 
of the working masses is bad not because it has been “shak¬ 
en,” but because these masses arc being shamelessly robbed 
by a handful of exploiters, that if they bury their heads in 
the sand like ostriches so as not to see these exploiters, 
the exploiters will disappear. And when the Social-Democrats 
tell them that it is shameful cowardice to fear to look re¬ 
ality in the face, when they take the fact of exploitation 
as their starting-point and say that its only possible ex¬ 
planation lies in the bourgeois organisation of Russian 
society, which is splitting the mass of the people into a 
proletariat and a bourgeoisie, and in the class character 
of the Russian state, which is nothing but the organ of the 
rule of this bourgeoisie, and that therefore the only way 
out lies in the cla.ss struggle of the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie—these “friends of the people” begin to howl 
that the Social-Democrats want to dispossess the people of 
their land!! that they want to destroy our people’s econom¬ 
ic organisation!! 

We now come to the most outrageous part of all this 
indecent, to say the least, “polemic,” namely, Mr. Mikhai- 

* 13ut perhaps here, too, Mr. Mikhailovsky may try to wriggle 
out by declaring that ho had no intention of saying that tiiore was 
DO proletariat at all in Russia, but only that there was no capitalist 
proletariat? Is that so? Then why did you not say so? Thii whole question 
is one of whether the Russian proletariat is a proletariat characteristic 
of the bourgeois or of some other organisation of social economy. 
Who is to blame if in the course of two whole articles you did not 
utter a word about this, Mh? only serious and important question, 
but preferred instead to talk all sorts of noiiseusc, and reach the 
craziest conclusions? 
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lovsky’s “criticisirr (?) of the political activities of the 
Social-Democrats. Everybody realises that the activi¬ 
ties carried on among the workers by socialists and agita¬ 
tors cannot be honestly discussed in our legal press, and 
that the only thing a decent censored periodical can do in 
this connection is to “maintain a tactful silence.” Mr. Mi¬ 
khailovsky has forgotten this very elermnitary rule, and has 
not scrupled to use his monopoly contact with the read¬ 
ing public in order to sling mud at the socialists. 

However, means of combating this unscrupulous critic 
will be found even if outside of legal publications. 

“As far as I understand,” Mr. Mikhailovsky says with 
assumed naivete, “the Russian Marxists can be divided into 
throe categories: Marxist spectators (indifferent observers 
of the process), passive Marxists (they only “allay the birth 
pangs”; they “are not interested in the people on the land, 
and direct their attention and hopes to those who are al¬ 
ready separated from the means of production”), and active 
Marxists (who bluntly insist on the further ruin of the 
countryside).” 

What is this?! Mr. Critic must surely know that the 
Russian Marxists are socialists whose point of departure 
is the view that the reality of our environment is capital¬ 
ist society, and that there is only one way out of it—the 
class struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie. How, 
then, and on what grounds, does ho mix them up with some 
sort of senseless vulgarity? What right (moral, of course) 
has he to extend the term Marxists to people who obvious¬ 
ly do nob accept the most elementary and fundamental tenets 
of Marxism, people who have never and nowhere acted 
as a distinct group and have never and nowhere announced 
a programme of their own? 

Mr. Mikhailovsky has left himself a number of loopholes 
for justifying such outrageous methods. 

“Perhaps,” he jokes with the easy air of a society fop, 
“these are not real Marxists, but they consider and proclaim 
themselves as such.” Where have they proclaimed it, and 
when? In the liberal and radical salons of St. Petersburg? 
In private letters? Be it so. Well, then, talk to them in 
your salons and in your correspondence! But you come out 
publicly and in the press against people who (under the baa- 
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ner oF Marxism) have never come out piil)licly anywhere. And 
you have the effrontery to claim that you are polemisiiig 
against “Social-Democrals,” although you know that this 
name is borne only by oiw group of revolutionary socialists, 
and that nobody else should be coiilused with them!* 

Mr. Mikhailovsky twists and turns like a schoolboy 
caught red-handed: I am not the least to blame hero—ho 
tries to make the reader believe—1 “heard it with my own 
cars and saw it with my own eyes.” ExetdIentI We arc quite 
willing to believe that there is nobody in your held of 
vision but vulgarians and scoundrels. But wliat have we, 
Social-Democrats, to do with it? Who does not know that 
“at the present time, when” not only socialist activity, but 
any social activity that is at all independent and honest 
evokes political persecution—for every one actually work¬ 
ing under some banner—be it Narodovolism,*® Marxism, 
or even, let us say, constiluiionalisra—there are several score 
phrase-mongers who under cover of that name conceal their 
liberal cowardice, and, in addition, perhaps, several down¬ 
right rascals who are feathering their own nests? Is it not 
obvious that only the meanest vulgarity could make any of 
these trends responsible lor the fact that its banner is be¬ 
ing soiled (privately and secretly, at that) by all sorts 
of riffraff? Mr, Mikhailovsky’s whole argument is one chain 
of distortions, misrepresentations, and manipulations. Wo 
saw above that he completely distorted the “truths” which 
are the Social-Democrats’ starting-point, presenting them 

♦ I shall dwell on at least one factual reference which occurs in 
Mr, Mikhailovsky’s article. Anybody wiio has read that article will 
have to admit that he includes even Mr, Skvortsov (author of l^he Eco- 
nomic Causes of Starvation)’dmow^ the "Marxists." But, as a matter of 
fact, this gentleman does not call himself a Marxist, and Ujo most ele¬ 
mentary acquaintance with the works of the Social-Democrats is 
sufficient for anybody to see that from their standpoint he is nothing 
but a most vulgar bourgeois. What sort of Marxist is be if he does 
not understand that the social environment for which he projects 
his progressive schemes is a bourgeois environment, and that therefore 
all “agricultural improvements" actually to bo observed even in peasant 
farming are bourgeois progress, whicli improves the position of 
a minority but proletarianises the masses! What sort of Marxist is 
he if ho does not understand that the slate to which he ad(lres.s(*s his 
projects is a class slate, capable only of supporting the bourgeoisie 
and oppress!rig the proletariat! 
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in a way in which no Marxist at any time or place has, or 
could have, presLMited them. And if he had set forth the 
actual Social-Democratic conception of Russian reality, 
he could not hut have seen that one can “conform” to 
these views in only one waij, namely, by helping to develop 
the class consciousness (»!' the ])roletariat, by organising 
and UJiiting it for tJie political struggle against the present 
regime. He has, however, one other trick up his sleeve. 
With aJi air ot injured innocence he pharisaically lifts up 
his eyes to heaven and unctuously declares: “1 am very 
glad to hear that. But 1 cannot understand what you are 
protesting agaijist” (that is exactly what he says in Rus- 
skoye Royatslvo, No. 2). “Read my comment on passive Marx¬ 
ists more attentively and you will see that I say: from the 
ethical standpoint, no objection can be made.” 

This, of course, is iiolJiiag but a rehash of Jiis former 
wretched subterfuges. 

Tell us, please, how one would cljaracterise the conduct 
of a person who declared that he was criticising social- 
revolutionary Narodism (at a lime when no other type of 
Narodism had yet appeared—-! take such a period), and 
who proceeded to say approximately the following: 

“The Narodniks, as far as I understand, are divided in¬ 
to three categories: the consistent Narodniks, who com¬ 
pletely accept the ideas of the muzhik and, in exact accord¬ 
ance with his desires, make a general principle of the birch 
and wife-beating aJid generally further the abominable policy 
of the government of the knout and the club, which, you 
know, has been called a people’s policy; theji, shall we say, 
the cowardly Narodniks, who are not interested in the opin¬ 
ions of the muzhik, and are only striving to transplant to 
Russia an alien revolutionary movement by means of asso¬ 
ciations and suchlike—against which, however, no objec¬ 
tion can bo made from the ethical standpoint, unless it 
be the slipperiness of the path, wdiich may easily convert a 
cowardly Narodnik into a consistent or courageous one; and, 
lastly, the courageous Narodniks, who carry out to the full 
the people’s ideals of the enterprising muzhik, and accord¬ 
ingly settle on the land in order to live as kulaks in good ear¬ 
nest.” All decent people, of course, would characterise this 
as vile and vulgar scolfing. And if, furthermore, the person 
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who said such things could not be rebutted by the Narod¬ 
niks in tlie same press; if, moreover, the i(leas of these 
Narodniks had l)itherto been expounded only illegally, 
so that niany jjeople had no exact idea of what they were 
and might, easily believe whatever they were told about 
the Narodniks—then whoever would agree that such a 
person is.... 

But perhaps Mr. Mikhailovsky himself has not yet quite 
forgotten the word that fits here. 


But enough! Many similar insinuations by Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky still remain, l)ut 1 know of no job more fatiguing, 
more thankless and more disgusting than to have to wade 
through this filth, to collect insinuations scattered here 
and there, to compare them and to search for at least one 
serious objection. 

Enough! 


April 1894 
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PUIU.ISIIER’S NOTE®^ 

III Uie text of the article the reader will find references 
to a further examination of certain questions, whereas 
actually no such examination is made. 

The reason is that the present article is only the first 
part of a reply to articles in Husskoye BngatsliH) about 
Marxism. Acute shortage of time prevented the timely ap¬ 
pearance of this article, but we do not consider it possible 
to delay any longer; we are two months late as it is. That 
is why we have decided to issue an examination of Mr. 
Mikhailovsky’s “criticism” in the meantime without waiting 
until the whole article is printed. 

In the 2nd and 3rd parts, now in course of prepara¬ 
tion, the reader will find, in addition to the examination 
here presented, a further one dealing with the social and eco¬ 
nomic views of other leading figures of Husskoye Bogatstvo^ 
Messrs. Yuzhakov and S. Krivenko, in connection with 
an essay on the economic situation in Russia and the “ideas 
and tactics of the Social-Democrats” that follow therefromg 
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NOTE TO THE PRESENT EDITION«» 

Tho presoiit edit ion is an exact reproduction of the first. 
Having had no share wliatever in compiling the text., we 
have not considered ourselves entitled to alter it in any 
way and have confined ourselves simply to the work of 
publication. Our motive for undertaking this work has been 
the confidence that the present pamphlet will serve to 
bring about some revival of our Social-Democratic propa¬ 
ganda. 

Believing that one indispensable corollary of Social- 
Democratic convictions should be a readiness to promote 
such propaganda, wo appeal to all who share the views of 
the author of the present pamphlet to assist by every moans 
(especially, of course, by republication) in securing the 
widest possible circulation both of the present work and 
of all organs of Marxist propaganda in general. The present 
moment is particularly opportune. Tlusskoye Bogaistvo 
is assuming an increasingly provocative tone towards us. 
In an effort to paralyse the spread of Social-Democratic 
ideas in society, that magazine has gone so far as to accuse 
us outright of being indifferent to the interests of the pro¬ 
letariat and of insisting on the ruination of the masses. 
We make bold to think that by such methods it will only 
injure itself and pave the w^ay for our victory. However, 
it should not be forgotten that these slanderers command 
all the material means for the most widespread propaganda 
of their slanders. They possess a magazine with a circula¬ 
tion of several thousand; they have reading-rooms and li¬ 
braries at their disposal. Hence, if we are to prove to our 
enemies that even the advantages of a privileged position 
do not always ensure tho success of insinuation, w^e must 
exert our every effort. We are fully confident that this 
effort will be forthcoming. 


July 1894 
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Lot us, in conclusion, m.Tike the acquaintanco of Mr. 
Krivenko, anoUier “IriencJ of the people,” who also launches 
open war agaijist the Social-Democrats. 

However, wo shall not examine his articles (“Our Cultural 
Free J.,ances,” in No. 12, 18V)3, and “Travel Letters,” in 
No. 1, 1894) as we did those of Messrs. Mikhailovsky and 
Yuzhakov. An analysis in tolo of their articles was es¬ 
sential to get a clear idea, in the lirst case, of the sub¬ 
stance of their objections to materialism and Marxism in 
general, and, in the second, of their political-economic 
theories. Now, to get a complete idea of the “friends of the 
people,” we shall have to acquaint ourselves with their 
tactics, their practical proposals and their political pro¬ 
gramme. This programme they have not anywhere set forth 
directly and as consistently and fully as they have set out 
their theoretical views. 1 am therefore obliged to take it 
from various articles in a magazine whose contributors 
are unanimous enough not to contradict each other. I shall 
give prelerejico to the above-mentioned articles of Mr. 
Krivenko’s merely because they furnish more material 
and because their author is as typical of the magazine as 
a practical man and a politician, as Mr. Mikhailovsky is 
a socialist and Mr. Yuzhakov is an economist. 

However, before jiavssing on to their programme, there 
is one more theoretical point we consider it absolutely 
essential to deal with. We have seen how Mr. Yuzhakov 
disposes of matters with meaningless phrases about people’s 
land renting that supports people’s economy, etc., using 
them to cover up the fact that he does not understand the eco¬ 
nomic life of our peasants. He did not deal with the handicraft 
industries, but coi»fined himself to data on the growth of 
large-scale lactory industry, Now Mr. Krivenko repeats 
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exactly the same sort of phrases about handicraft in¬ 
dustries. He flatly contrasts “our people’s industry/' i.e., 
handicraft industries, to capitalist industry (No. 12, pp. 
180-81). “People’s production” (sic!), .says he, “in the major¬ 
ity of cases arises naturally,” whereas capitalist industry 
“is very often created artificially.” lu another passage ho 
contrasts “small-scale people’s industry” to “large-scale, 
capitalist industry.” If you were to ask what is the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the former, you would only learn that 
it is “small”* and that the instruments of labour are united 
with the producer (I borrow this latter definition from Mr. 
Mikhailovsky’s above-mentioned article). But this is cer¬ 
tainly far from defining its economic organisation—and, 
moreover, is absolutely untrue. Mr. Krivenko says, for exam¬ 
ple, that “small-scale people’s industry to this day yields 
a much larger total output and employs more hands than 
large-scale capitalist industry.” The author is evidently 
referring to data on the number of handicraftsmen, which 
is as many as 4 million, or, according to anotJier estimate, 
7 million. But who does not know that the form of economy 
predominating in our handicraft industries is the domestic 
system of large-scale production? that the bulk of the handi¬ 
craftsmen occupy a position in production that is not inde¬ 
pendent at all, but completely dependent, subordinate, 
that they do not process their own material but that of the 
merchant, who merely pays the handicraftsman a wage? 
Data on the predominance of this form have been cited 
even in legal literature. Let me quote, for example, the 
exc(dlent work by the well-known statistician, S. Khari- 
zonionov, published in Yuridichesky Veslnik^^ (1883, Nos. 
11 and 12). Summarising the published data on our handicraft 
industries in the central gubernias, where they are most 
highly developed, S. Kharizomenov reached the conclusion 
that there is an absolute predominance of the domestic 
system of large-scale production, i.e., an unquestionably 
capitalist form of industry. “Defining the economic role 
of small-scale independent industry,” he says, “wo arrive 

* The only otlier thing you would learn is this: “From it may de¬ 
velop a real (sic!) people’s industry” says Mr. Krivenko. A common 
trick of the “friends of the people” is to utter idle and senseless 
phrases instead of giving a precise and direct description of reality. 
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at the following conclusions: in Moscow (lubornia 80.5% 
of the annual turnover of handicraft industry is accounted 
for by the domestic system of large-scale production, and 
only 13.5% by small-scale independent industry. In the 
Alexandrov and Pokrov uyezds of Vladimir Gubernia, 90% of 
the annual turnover of handicraft industry falls to the share 
of the domestic system of large-scale production and manu¬ 
facture, and only 4% is accounted for by small-scale in¬ 
dependent industry.” 

Nobody, as far as we know, has tried to refute these facts; 
nor can they be refuted. How, then, can one ignore those 
facts, and say nothing about them, call such industry “peo¬ 
ple’s” in contradistinction to capitalist, and talk about 
the possibility of its developing into real industry? 

There can be only one explanation of this direct ignor¬ 
ing of facts, namely, the general tendency of the “friends 
of the people,” as of all Russian liberals, to gloss over class 
antagonism and the exploitation of the working people 
in Russia by representing all this as just plain ‘'defects.” 
But perhaps, an additional cause lies in so profound a 
knowledge of the subject as is revealed, for instance, by 
Mr, Krivenko when he calls the “Pavlovo cutlery trade”— 
“a trade of a semi-artisan character.” The lengths of dis¬ 
tortion to which the “friends of the people” will go are 
simply phenomenal! How can one speak here of artisan char¬ 
acter, when the Pavlovo cutlers produce for the market 
and not to order? Or perhaps Mr, Krivenko regards as arti¬ 
san industry the system under which a merchant orders 
articles from the handicraftsman and then sends them to 
Nizhni-Novgorod Fair? Funnily enough, this seems to be 
the case. As a matter of fact, the making of cutlery has least 
of all (compared with other Pavlovo industries) preserved the 
small-scale handicraft form, with its (seeming) independence 
of the producers. “The production of table and industrial 
cutlery,”* says N. F. Annensky, “is already largely ap¬ 
proaching the factory, or, more correctly, the manufactory 
form.” Of the 396 handicraftsmen engaged in the making 
of table cutlery in Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia, only 62 

* The largest of the Pavlovo trades, which produces 900,000 ru¬ 
bles’ worth of goods out of a total output of 2,750,000 rubles. 
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{16‘*()) work for tlio market, 273 (G9%) work for a master,* 
and 61 (15?o) are waft:e-workers. Hence, only one-sixth of 
them are not directly enslaved to an employer. As to the 
other branch of the cutlery industry—the production of 
folding-knives (penknives)—the same author says that 
it “occupies a position midway between the table-knife and 
the lock: the majority of the handicraftsmen in this branch 
are working for a master, but along with them there are 
still quite a number of independent handicraftsmen who 
have to do with the market.” 

In Nizhni-Novgorod Gubernia there are in all 2,552 
handicraftsmen producing this sort of cutlery, of whom 
48^!o (1,236) work for the market, 42/o (1,058) work for a 
master, and 10?() (258) are wage-workers. ConsoHjuently, 
here too the independent (?) handicraftsmen are in the 
minority. And those who work for the market are, of course, 
only apparently independent; actually they are no less 
enslaved to the capital of biiyers-up. If we take the data 
lor the industries of the entire Gorbatov Uyezd, Nizhni- 
ilNovgorod Gubernia, where 21,983 working people, or84.5?^, 
•o/ all who work,** are engaged in industries, we get the 
lollowing (exact data on the economics of the industry are 
available for only 10,808 workers, in the following indus¬ 
tries: metal, leather goods, saddlery, felt, and hemp spin¬ 
ning): 35.6% of the handicraftsmen work for the market, 
46.7% work for a master, and 17.7% are wage-workers. 
Thus, here too we see the predominance of the domestic sys¬ 
tem of large-scale production, the predominance of relations 
under which lalwur is enslaved to capital. 

Another reason why the “friends of the people” so 
freely ignore facts of this kind is that their conception of 
capitalism has not advanced beyond the commonplace vul¬ 
gar idea that a capitalist is a wealthy and educated employ¬ 
er who runs a large machine enterprise—and they refuse to 

♦ I.e., for the merchant who supplies the handicraftsmen with 
materials and pays them ordinary wages for their labour. 

Exceptionalist Russian economists, who measure Russian capi¬ 
talism by the number of factory workers (sic!), unceremoniously classify 
these working people, and the multitudes like Ihem, as part of the 
agricultural population, who do not suffer from the yoke of capital, 
but from pressure artificially exerted on the “people’s system” (???ll) 
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coiisi(]or tlio scionlific coiitpiil of Uio tenu. In the preced¬ 
ing chapter we saw that Mr. ^ iizhakov dates the beginning of 
capitalism directly from machine industry, omitting simple 
co-operation and manufacture. TJjis is a widespread error, 
which, incidentally, results in the capilalist organisation 
of our handicralt industries b(*ing ignored. 

It goes without saying that the domestic system ol large- 
scale production is a capitalist form oF iiulnstry: hero 
we have all ils features—conirnodity economy already at 
a high level ol development, the conceni ration of I he means 
of production in the hands of individuals, and the expro¬ 
priation of the mass of the workers, who have no means of 
production of their own and therefore apply lh(*ir labour to 
those of others, working not for themselves but lor the 
capitalist. Obviously, in its organisation, handicraft in¬ 
dustry is pure capitalism; it diiTers from large-scale 
machine industry in being technically backward (chiefly 
because of the preposterously low wages) and in the fact 
that the workers retain diminutive farms. This latter cir¬ 
cumstance particularly confuses the '‘friends of the people,” 
who, as befits true metaphysicians, are accustomed to think 
in naked and direct contrasts; “Yea, yea—nay, nay, and 
whatsoever is more than these comes from the evil one.” 

If the w^orkers have no land—there is capitalism; if 
they have land—tliere is no capitalism. And they confine 
themselves to this soothing philosophy, losing sight of 
the whole social organisation of economy and forgetting 
the generally-knowm fact that ownership of land does not in 
the least do away wdth the dire poverty of these landown¬ 
ers, who are most shamelessly robbed by other such 
“peasant” landowners. 

They do not know, it seems, that capitalism—wdiile 
st ill at a comparatively low level of development—w’as no¬ 
where able to completely sejiarate the w orker from the land. 
For Western Europe, Marx established the law that only 
large-scale machine industry expropriates the worker once 
and for all. It is therefore obvious that the stock argu¬ 
ment of there being no capitalism in our country since “the 
people own land” is quite meaningless, because the capital¬ 
ism of simple co-operation and manufacture has never been 
connected anywhere with the worker’s complete separa- 

8 -3650 
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lion from the land, and yet, needless to say, it has not on 
that account ceased to he capitalism. 

As to large-scale machine industry in Russia—and this 
form IS rapidly being assumed by the biggest and most im¬ 
portant branches of our industry—here too, despite all the 
specific Icatures of our life, it possesses the same prop¬ 
erty as everywhere in the capitalist West, namely, it 
absolutely will not tolerate the retention of the worker’s 
tie with the land. This fact has been proved, incidental¬ 
ly, by Dementyev wilh precise statistical maierial, from 
which he has drawn (quite independently ol'Marx) the con¬ 
clusion that machine production is inseparably connecled 
with the worker’s complete separation iroin the land. This 
ifivestigatiojj has demojistrated once again that Russia is a 
ca])italist country, that the worker’s tie with the land in 
Russia is so feeble and unreal, and the power of the man 
of property (the money owner, the buyer-up, the rich peas¬ 
ant, the manufactory owner, etc.) so lirmly established, 
that one more technical advance wdll be enough for the 
“peasant” (?? who has long been living by the sale of his 
labour-power) to turn into a worker pure and simple.* 
The lailiire of the “friends of the people” to understand the 
economic organisation of our handicraft industries is far, 
however, from being cojifined to this. Their idea even of 
those industries where work is not done “for a master” is 
just as superficial as their idea of the cultivator (which 
we have already seen above). This, by the way, is quite 
natural in the case of gentlemen who presume to hold forth 
on questions of political economy when all they know, it 
seems, is that there is such a thing in the world as means 
of production, which “may” be united with the working 
people—and that is very good; but which “may” also be sep¬ 
arated from them—and that is very bad. That will not 
take you far. 

Speaking of industries that arc becoming capitalist and 
of those that are not (where “small-scale production can 

* The domestic system of large-scale production is not only a cap¬ 
italist system, but the worst kind of capitalist system, one under 
which the most intense exploitation of the w'orking people is com¬ 
bined with th(‘ minimum opportunity for the workers to wage 
a struggle for their emancipation. 
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freely exisr)» Mr. Krivenko says, for one thing, that in 
certain branches “the basic expejulitiire on production” is 
very inconsiderable and that small-scale production is 
therefore possible. He cites as an example the brick industry, 
where the expenditure, he says, may be one-fifteenth of the 
annual turnover of the brickyards. 

As this is almost the only reference the autJjor makes 
to facts (it is, I repeat, the most characteristic feature 
of subjective sociology that it fears a direct- and precise 
description and analysis of reality, preferring to soar 
into the spfmre of the “ideals”... of the petty bourgeois), 
let us take it, in order to show what a false conception 
the “friends of the people” liave of reality. 

We find a description of the brick industry (the making 
of bricks from white clay) in the economic statistics of the 
Moscow Zemstvo (Returns, Vol. Vll, Book 1, Part 2, etc.). 
The indust ry is chiefly concentrated in three volosts of Bogo¬ 
rodskoye Uyezd, wdiere there are 233 establishments, employ¬ 
ing 1,402 w'orkers (507, or 41%, being family workers,* and 
835, or 59%, hired), with an annual aggregate output valued 
at 357,000 rubles. The industry is an old one, but has de¬ 
veloped particularly during the past fifteen years owing 
to the building of a railway, which has greatly facilitatecl 
marketing. Before the railway was built the family form of 
production predominated, but it is now giving w-ay to the 
exploitation of w^age-labour. This industry, too, is hot 
exempt from the dependence of the small industrialists on 
the bigger ones for marketing: owing to “lack of funds” the 
former sell the latter their bricks (sometimes “crude”— 
unbaked) on the spot at terribly low prices. 

However, we are also able to acquaint ourselves wdth 
the organisation of the industry apart from this dependence, 
thanks to the house-to-house census of handicraftsmen which 
is appended to the essay, where the number of workers and the 
annual aggregate output of each establishment are indicated. 

To ascertain whether the law that commodity economy 
is capitalist economy—i.e., is inevitably converted into 
the latter at a certain stage of development—applies to 

• By “family” workers, as against liircd, are meant working mem¬ 
bers of the masters* families. 

8* 
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this iruiiislry, we iiiiist compare the size of the establisli- 
nieiits: tlio ))rol)]ein is precisely oue of llio relation be¬ 
tween the small and the lar^e establishments according to 
their role in output and their exploitation of wage-labour. 
Taking the number of workers as a basis, we divide the 
establishments of the handicraftsmen ijito three groups: 1) 
estal)lishrnents employing 1 to 5 workers (both family and 
hired); II) employing (5 to 10 workers, and 111) employiaig 
over 10 workers. 

Examining the size of establishments, the complement 
of workers and the value of the output in each group, we 
obtain the following data: 
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Take a glance at these ligures and you will perceive 
the l)ourge()is, or, what is the same, the capitalist organisa¬ 
tion ol the industry: the larger the establishments, the 
higher the productivity of labour** (the middle group is atJ 


* The dcrioraiiialors indicate the numherof establisliiiients em¬ 
ploying wage-workers and llie number of wago-workcrs. Same in 
the next I able. 

'J'he annual output per worker in Group i is 251 rubles: in 
II—2ii), in 111—260. 
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exception), Mic greater the exploitation ol' wag(3-labour,* 
the greater the concentration ol* pro<luction.** 

Tlie third group, wJiich almost entirely bases its econo¬ 
my on wage-labour, comprises 10% of the total number of es¬ 
tablishments but accounts for 44% of the aggregate output. 

This concentration of the means of production in the 
hands of a minority, which is connected with the expropria¬ 
tion of the majority (the wage-workers), explains both the 
dependence of the small pnxlucers on buyers-up (the big 
iiidustrialists are in fact buyers-up) and the oppression 
of labour in this industry. Hence we see that the cause of 
the expropriation of the working peoi)le and of their ex¬ 
ploitation lies in the production ndations themselves. 

The Russian Narodnik socialists, as we know, held the 
opposite view and considered that the cause of the oppres¬ 
sion of labour in the handicraft industries did not lie in 
production relations (wliich w^erc proclaimed to be based 
on a [udiiciple which precludes exploitation), but in some- 
thing else—in policy, namely, agrarian and fiscal policy 
and so on. The question arises, what was, and is, the basis 
of the persistence of this opinion, which has now acquired 
almost the tenacity of a prejudice? Maybe it is the prev¬ 
alence of a different concept of production relations in 
the handicraft industries? Not at all. It persists only be¬ 
cause no attempt whatever is made to give an accurate 
and definite description of the facts, of the real forms of 
economic organisation', it persists only because the produc¬ 
tion relations are not singled out and submitted to an in¬ 
dependent analysis. In a word, it persists solely due to a 
failure to understand the only sciejitific method of social 
science, namely, the materialist method. We can now 
understand the train of thought of our old socialists. As 
far as the handicraft industries are concerned, they attrib¬ 
ute the cause of exploitation to things lying outside pro¬ 
duction relations; as far as large-scale, factory capitalism 

* The proportion of establishments employing wage-labour 
is 25% in Group 1. 90% in 11 and 100% in III; the" proportion of 
wage-workers is 19%, 58% and 91% respectively. 

** Group 1, comprising 72% of the total establishments, accounts 
for 34% of the total output; II: 18% of the cstablLshmeiits, 22% of 
the output; 111: 10% of the eslablisbments, 44% of the output. 
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is concernod, lliey could not help seeing tliat there the 
cause ol' exploitation lies precisely in the production rela¬ 
tions. The result was an irreconcilable contradiction, an 
incongruity; where this large-scale capitalism could have 
come Iroin, since there was nothing capitalist in the pro- 
duclioii relations of the handicral't industries (which had 
not been studied!)—passed comprehension. The conclusion 
follows naturally: failing to understand the conjiection 
between handicrait and capitalist industry they contrast¬ 
ed the former to the latter, as “people’s” to “artificial” 
industry. The idea appears that capitalism contradicts 
our “people’s systcmi”—an idea that is very widespread 
and was quite recently presented to the Russian public 
in a revised aiid improved edition by Mr. Nikolai —on. 
This idea persists by inertia, despite its phenomenal 
illogicality: factory capitalism is judged on the basis 
of what it actually is in reality, whereas haJidicraft industry 
is judged on the basis of what it “might be”; the former on 
the basis of an analysis of production relations, the latter 
without even an attempt to examine the production rela¬ 
tions separately, the matter being directly transferred to 
the sphere of politics. We have only to turn to an analysis 
of these production relations to find that the “people’s 
system” consists of these very same capitalist production 
relations, although in an undeveloped, embryonic state; 
that—if we reject the naive prejudice that all handicrafts¬ 
men are equal, and accurately set forth the differences 
among them—the dilTerence between the “capitalist” of 
the laclory and works and the “handicraftsman” will at 
times prove to be less than the difference between one 
“hajjdicraltsman” and another; and that capitalism does 
not contradict the "'people's system'" hut is the direct, next 
and immediate continuation and development of it. 

Perhaps, however, it will bo argued that the example 
quoted is unsuitable; we may be told that the percentage of 
wage-workers in the given case is altogether too high?* 
But, as a matter of fact, the important thing here is not 
the absolute figures but the relations they disclosb, rela- 

* This is scarcely true of the industries of Moscow Gubernia, 
but it may bt* true, perhaps, with regard to the less developed indus¬ 
tries of the rest of Russia. 
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lions which arc bourgeois in essence, and which do not 
cease to be such whellier their l)ourgeois character is strong¬ 
ly or weakly marked. 

If you like, 1 shall take another example—-one delib¬ 
erately chosen for its weak bourgeois character. I take 
(from Mr. Isayev’s book on the industries of Moscow Gu¬ 
bernia) the pottery industry, “a purely domestic industry,” 
as the professor calls it. This industry may, of course, betak¬ 
en as representative of the small-scale peasant industries: 
its technique is the simplest, its e(|uipinent quite small 
and the articles it produces of universal and essential use. 
Well then, thanks to the house-to-bouso census of the potters 
giving the same particulars as in the previous case, we are 
in a position to study the economic organisation of this 
industry too, one that is undoubtedly quite typical of the 
numerous Russian small, “people’s” industries. We divide the 
handicraftsmen into groups: I) those employing 1 to 3 workers 
(family and hired); II) those employing 4 to 5 workers, 
and 111) those employing over 5 workers—and make the 
same calculation: 
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Obviously, Uio relations in Mus iiuluslry too—and 
similar examples could be quoted indelinilidy—are boiir- 
t^eois: wc iimi tlie same l)reak-up arising out o) commodity 
economy and it is a specifically ca])italist break-up, 
leading to the oxploifalion of wage-labour, wliicb already 
plays a primary part in the top group, wliere one-eighth of 
all the establishments and 30% of the total workers produce 
nearly one-third of the total output, and the productivity 
of labour is considerably above the average. These production 
relations alone are enough to ex})lain the appearance and 
power of the buyers-up. We see how a minority, owning 
larger and more prolitable establishments, and receiving a 
“net” income from the labour of others (in the top group of 
potters there is an average of 5.5 wage-workers per establish¬ 
ment), accumulate “savings,” while the majority are ruined, 
and even the petty masters (not to mention the wage-work¬ 
ers) are unable to make ends meet. It is obvious and inevi¬ 
table that the latter should be enslaved to the former—inev¬ 
itable precisely because of the capitalist character of the 
given production relations. These relations are: the product 
of social labour, organised by commodity economy, passes 
into the hands of individuals and in their hands serves as an 
instrument for oppressing and enslaving the working people, 
as a means of personal enrichment by the exploitation of the 
masses. And do not think that this exploitation, this op¬ 
pression, is any less marked because relations of this 
kind arc still poorly developed, because the accumula¬ 
tion of capital^ concomitant with the ruination of the pro¬ 
ducers, is negligible. Quite the contrary. This only leads 
to cruder, serf forms of exploitation, to a situation wliere 
capital, not yet able to subjugate the worker directly, 
by the mere purchase of his labour-power at its value, 
enmeshes him in a veritable net of usurious extortion, 
binds him to itself by kulak methods, and as a result robs 
him not only of the surplus-value, but of an enormous part 
of his wages, too, and, what is more, grinds him down by 
preventing him from changing his “master,” and humiliates 
him by compelling him to regard as a boon the fact that cap¬ 
ital “gives” (sic!) him work. It is obvious that not a single 
worker would ever consent to exchange his status for that of 
a Russian “independent” handicraftsman in “real,” “peo- 
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pie’s” industry. It is o(]ually ol)vions lliat all the iavoiirite 
measures ol the liiissian radicals either will not in the least 
affect the exploitation of the working people and their 
enslavement lo capital, Jind will remain isolated experi¬ 
ments (artels), or will worsen the conditions of the working 
people (inatienahility of allolineiits), or, lastly, will only 
reline, develop and consolidate the given capitalist rela¬ 
tions (improvement of technique, loans, etc.). 

The “friends of the people,” however, will never be able 
to grasp the fact that despite its general wretchedness, 
its comparatively tiny establishments and extremely low 
productivity of labour, its primitive technique and small 
number of wage-workers, peasant industry is capitalism. 
They simply cannot grasp the point that capital is a certain 
relation bcdAveen people, a relation which remains the same 
whether the categories under comparison are at a higher 
or a lower level of development. Bourgeois economists 
have never been able to understand this; they have always 
objected to such a delinitioii of capital. 1 recall how 
one of them, writing in llusskaya My si about Sieber’s 
book (on Marx’s theory), quoted this definition (capital 
is a relation), and indignantly put exclamation marks 
after it. 

To n*gard the categories of the bourgeois regime as eter¬ 
nal and natural is most typical of bourgeois philosophers. 
That is why, for capital, too, they adopt such definitions 
as, for example, accumulated labour that serves for further 
production—that is, describe it as an eternal category of 
human society, thereby obscuring that specific, histor¬ 
ically definite economic formation in which this “accumu¬ 
lated labour,” organised by commodity economy, falls into 
the hands of those who do not work and serves for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the labour of others. That is why, instead 
of an analysis and study of a definite system of production 
relations, they give us a series of banalities applicable 
to any system, mixed with the sentimental pap of petty- 
bourgeois morality. 

And now look at this—why do the “friends of the people” 
call this industry “people’s,” and why do they contrast it 
to capitalist industry? It is only because these gentlemen 
are petty-bourgeois ideologists and cannot even conceive 
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that llios(3 small prodiictMS live and operate under a system 
ol commodity economy (that is why 1 call them petty bour¬ 
geois) and that their relations to the market necessarily 
and inevitably split them into a bourgeoisie and a proletar¬ 
iat. Why don’t you try studying the real organisation 
of our “people’s” industries instead of phrase-mongering 
about what they “might” lead to, then we will see whether 
you can find in Russia any branch of handicraft industry, 
at all developed, which is not organised on capitalist 
lines. 

And if you do not agree that the monopolising of the 
means of production by a minority, their alienation from 
the majority, and the exploitation of wage-labour (speak¬ 
ing more generally, the essence of capitalism is the appro¬ 
priation by individuals of the product of social labour 
organised by commodity economy) are necessary and ade¬ 
quate features for this concept, then be good enough to 
give your “own” definition and your “own” history of capi¬ 
talism. 

Actually, the organisation of our “people’s” handicraft 
industries furnishes an excellent illustration to the general 
history of the development of capitalism. It clearly demon¬ 
strates the latter’s origin, its inception, for example, in 
the form of simple co-operation (the top group in the pot¬ 
tery industry); it further shows how the “savings” that—- 
thanks to commodity economy—accumulate in the hands 
of separate individuals become capital, which first monopo¬ 
lises marketing (“buyers-up” and traders), owing to the fact 
that only the owners of these “savings” possess the necessary 
funds for wholesale disposal, which enable them to wait 
until the goods are sold in distant markets; how, further, 
this merchant capital enslaves the mass of producers and 
organises capitalist manufacture, the capitalist domestic sys¬ 
tem of large-scale production; and how, finally, the expan¬ 
sion of the market and increasing competition lead to im¬ 
proved techniques, and how this merchant capital becomes in- 
dustrial capital and organises large-scale machineproduction. 
And when this capital, having grown strong and enslaved mil¬ 
lions of working people and whole districts, begins openly 
and brazenly to exert pressure on the government and 
turns it into its lackey—our ingenious “friends of the 
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people” raise a howl about “the iiiiplaiiting of capitalism,” 
about its “artificial creation”! 

A timely discovery, indeed! 

So that when Mr. Krivenko talks about people’s, real, 
proper, etc., industry, he is simply tryin^r to conceal 
the fact that our handicraft industries are nothing but capi¬ 
talism at various stages of development. We have already 
become sufficiently acquainted with these methods in the 
case of Mr. Yuzhakov, who, instead of studying the peasant 
Keform, used empty phrases about the fundamental aim of 
the momentous Manifesto,®’ etc.; who, instead of study¬ 
ing land renting, dubbed it people’s renting; and who, 
instead of studying how a home market is being formed for 
capitalism, philosophised about the latter’s inevitable 
collapse from lack of markets, and so on. 

To show how far Messrs, the “friends of the people” dis¬ 
tort the facts, 1 shall dwell on one more example.* Our 
subjective philosophers so rarely condescend to give us 
])recise references to facts that it would be unfair to 
ignore one of these most precise references of theirs, name¬ 
ly, the one Mr. Krivenko makes (No. 1, 1894) to the 
budgets of the Voronezh peasants. Here, on the basis of 
data selected by themselves, we may make quite sure which 
idea of reality is more correct—that of the Uussian radi¬ 
cals and “friends of the people,” or that of the Russian 
Social-Democrats. 

Mr. Shcherbina, a Voronezh Zemstvo statistician, appends 
to his description of peasant farming in Ostrogozhsk 
Uyezd 24 budgets of typical peasant households, and ana¬ 
lyses them in the text.** 

• Although this example concerns the break-up of the peas¬ 
antry, about which much lias already been said, 1 consider it necessary 
to analyse their own data in order to show clearly what an insolent 
lie it is to assert that the Social-I^emocrats are interested not in re¬ 
ality but in "prophesying the future,” and what charlatan methods 
the "friends of the people” use when in their controversies with us 
they ignore the substance of our views and dispose of them with non¬ 
sensical phrases. 

Statistical Returns for VoronerJi Gubernia, Vol. II, Part 11, 
Peasant Farming in Ostrogozhsk Uyezd, Voronezh, 1887. The budg¬ 
ets are given in the appendices, pp. 42-49. and the analysis in Chap¬ 
ter XVlTl: “Composition and Budgets of Peasant iiousehoids.** 
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Mr. Krivenko ivproiliices this analysis, tailing, or rath¬ 
er rotusijig, to see lliat its methods are entirely ujjsnited 
to the |)urpose ot getting an idea of the economy of oiir 
peasant farmers. The fact is that these 24 budgets depict 
entirely different households—prosperous, middle and 
poor—as Mr. Krivenko himself points out (p. 159); but, 
like Mr. Shcherbina, he simply employs arcrage figures, 
lumping together the most different ty])es of Jiouseliolds, 
and thus completely disguises the fact of their differeniia- 
tioii. Yet the differentiatioji of our small ])roducers is such 
a general, such a major fact (to which the Social-Democrals 
have long been drawiiig the attention of Russian socialists. 
See the works of Plekhanov.) that it is brought out quite 
distinctly even by the scanty data selected by Mr. Krivenko. 
Instead, when dealing with the janning of the peasants, 
of dividing them into categories according to the size of 
their farms and type of farming, he, like Mr. Shcherbijia, 
divides them into legal categories—former slate and former 
landlords’ peasants—directing all his attention to the 
greater pros[)erity of the former as compared with the lat¬ 
ter, and loses sight of the fact that the tlilTerences among 
the peasants within these cat(?gories arc? far greater than 
the differences betweoji the categories.* To prove this, I 
divide these 24 budgets into three groups. 1 pick out 
a) G prosperous peasants, then b) 11 peasants of average pros¬ 
perity (Nos. 7 to 10 and 10 to 22 in Shcherbina’s table) 
and c) 7 poor peasants (Nos. 11 to 15, 23 and 24 in Shcher¬ 
bina’s table of budgets). Mr. Krivenko says, for exami)le, 
that the expenditure per farm of tlie former state peasants 
is 541.3 rubles, and of the former landlords’ peasants 417.7 
rubles. But he overlooks the fact that the expenditures 
of different peasants are far from being equal: among the 
former state peasants, for instance, there is one with an 
expenditure of 84.7 rubles and another with an expenditure 
ten times as large—HHl/i rubles (even if we leave out the 

* Undoubtedly, tlie farm of a peasant who lives exclusively by 
agricultural pursuits and employs a labourer differs in type from 
the farm of a peasant who lives as a farm labourer and gets lliree-fiftlis 
of his earnings by farm-labouring. And among these 24 peasants 
there are both types. Judge for yourselves what kind of “science” 
will result if we lump together farm labourers and farmers wbo employ 
labourers, and make use of a general average! 
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(jorinan colonist witli an cxpcinlilnro oT iA^){).2 ruJiles). 
VV'liat meaning can an average have it* it isderived bylnirip- 
ing such magnitudes together*;’ Jf we take the division into 
calegories that 1 give, we find that the aveiag(» exj)ejiditiire 
per iarin ol* a prosperous peasant is HbrLSi) rubles, oi a mid¬ 
dle ])easaiit 471.61 rubles, and oi a poor peasant 226.78 
rubles.* 

The ratio is, rouglily, 4:2:1. 

Let us proceed. Following iji ShchcMbina’s footsteps, 
Mr. Krivenko gives I he ex[)en(iiture on ])ers()nal r(»(jniremenls 
among the various legal categories of peasaids; among the 
former state peasants, for cxauiplo, the annual expenditure 
per person on vegetable food is 13.4 rubles, and among tJie 
former landlords’ peasants 12.2 rubles. But if we I alee tliem 
according to economic categories, the figures are: a) 17.7; 
b) 14.5 and c) 13.1 The expenditure on meat and dairy 
produce per person among the lormer landlords’ peasants 
is 5.2 rubles anti among the form(*r slate f)oasants 7.7 
rubles. Taken by economic categorit^s the figures are 11.7, 
5.8 and 3.() resfjectively. It is obvious that calculation ac¬ 
cording to legal calegori(?s meredy conceals these huge 
divergences and nothing more. It is, therefore, obviously 
worthless. The inconio of the lormer state [)easanls is great¬ 
er than the income of the former land birds’ })easants by 
53.7 per cent—says Mr. Krivenko: the gtmeral average (lor 
the 24 budgets) is 539 rubles; and for the two categories, 
over 600 rubles and about 400 rubles, resjieclively. But 
if graded accortling to economic strength, the incomes are 
a) 1,053.2 rubles, b) 473.8 rubles and c) 202.4 rubles, or a 
lluctuation of 10 : 2, and not 3 : 2. 

“The capital value of a peasant farm among the former 
.state peasants is 1,060 rubles, and among the former land¬ 
lords’ peasants 635 rubles,” says Mr. Krivenko. But if we 
take the economic categories,** the figures are a) 1,737.91 
rubles, b) 786.42 rubles and c) 363.38 rubles—again a fluctua¬ 
tion of 10 : 2, and not 3; 2. By dividing the “peasantry” 
into legal categories the author prevented himself from 

* Tlic fluctuation in the size of tlic average family is much loss: 
a) 7.83, b) 8.30, and c) 5.28 persons per family. 

** The divergence is greater still iti the value of implements 
owned. The average is 54.83 rubles per household. But among the 
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forming a correct judgement of tlic economics of this “peas¬ 
antry.” 

If we examine the farms of the various types of peas¬ 
ants according to economic strength, we find that the pros¬ 
perous families have an average income of 1,053.2 ruhles, 
and expenditure of 855.80 rubles, or a net income of 
197.34 rubles. The middle family has an income of 473.8 ru¬ 
bles and an expenditure of 471.01 rubles, or a net income 
of 2.19 rubles ])er farm (and that without counting credit 
debts and arrears)—obviously, it can barely make ends 
meet; out of 11 farms, 5 have a deficit. The bottom, poor, 
group run their farms at a direct loss: with an income of 
202.4 rul)les their expenditure is 223.78 rul)les, which means 
a delicit of 21.38 rubles.* It is evident that if we lump 
farms together and strike a general average (net income— 
44.11 ruhles) we completely distort the real picture. 
We then overlook the fact (as Mr. Krivenko has done) 
that all the six prosperous peasants who secure a net 
income employ farm labourers (8 of them)—a fact which 
reveals the character of their farming (they are in process 
of becoming ca])italist farmers), which yields them a net 
income ami relieves them almost enlirely of the need to 
resort to “induslries.” These farmers all together cover 
only 0.5% of their budgets by industries (412 rubles out 
of a total of 0,319.5); moreover, these industries—as 
Mr. Shcherbina in one place remarks—are of such a typo 
as “carting,” or even “dealing iii sheep,” that is, such as, 
tar Irom indicating dependence, presuppose the exploita¬ 
tion of others (precisely in the second case: accumulated 
“savings” are converted into merchant capital). These 
peasants own 4 industrial establishments, which yield an 
income of 320 rubles (5% of the total).** 

The economy of the middle peasants is of a different 
type: they, as we have seen, can barely make ends meet. 

woll'to-do peasants ills twice as much—111.80 rubles, and amonjo; the 
poor peasants one-Uiird tlie amount—10.04 rubles. Among the middle 
peasants it is 48.44 rubles. 

* M is interesting to note that the budgets of the farm labourers— 
two out of the seven poor peasants—.show no deficit: income 99 rubles 
and expenditure 9.3.45 rubles per family. One of the farm labourers 
is led, clothed and sliod by his ma.ster. 

♦* See Appendix i (p. 301 of this volume.-Zid.). 
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Fanning does not cover Uicir ikhmIs, and 19 /o of their income 
is from so-called industries. VVliat sort of industries these 
are we learn from Mr. Shcherbina’s article. They are given 
for 7 peasants; only two engage in independent industries 
(tailoring and charcoal-burning); the remaining 5 sell their 
labour-power (“went mowing in the lowlands,”* “works at a 
distillery,*' “does day-laboiirifjg at harvest-time,” “herds 
sheep,” “worked on the local estate”). These are already half 
peasants, half workers. Side occupations divert them from 
their farming and thus undermine it completely. 

As to the poor peasants, they farm at a dead loss; the 
significance of “industries” in their budgets is still greater 
(providing 2i% of the income), and these industries amount 
almost entirely (except in the case of one peasant) to the 
sale of labour-power. Jn the case of two of them, “indus¬ 
tries” (farm-labouring) jiredominate, providing two-thirds 
of their income. 

It is quite clear that what we have here is a ])rocess of the 
complete differentiation of the small producers, the upper 
groups of whom are being turneil into a bourgeoisie, the lower 
into a proletariat. Naturally, if we take general averages 
we shall see nothing of this and get no idea of the economics 
of the countryside. 

It was only his operations with Ihese fictitious averages 
that enabled the author to adopt the following method. 
To determine the place of these typical farms in the peasant 
farming of the uyezd as a whole, Mr. Shcherbina groups 
the peasants according to the size of their allotments, and 
it transpires that the level of prosperity (general average) 
of the 24 farms selected is higher by about one-third than 
the average in the uyezd. This calculation caniiot be 
regarded as satisfactory, both because there is great diver¬ 
gence among these 24 peasants and because the classifica¬ 
tion according to size of allotment conceals the differentia¬ 
tion of the peasantry: the author’s thesis that the “allot¬ 
ments are the prime cause of the prosperity” of the peasant 
is absolutely wrong. Everybody knows that the “equal” 
distribution of land within the village community does 
not in any way prevent its horseless members from giv- 

* Peasants from Voronezh Gubernia hired themselves out to rich 
Cossacks iu the Don lowlands for the haymaking.-^ Ed. Eng. ca. 
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ing up th(? land, Iclling it, going away to work and turn¬ 
ing into proletarians; or llie ineiiibers will) many horses 
from renliiig large tracts of land and running hig and 
profitable farms. H, for example, we take our 24 budgets, 
we shall see that one rich peasant, writh 6 dessiatines of 
allotment land, has a total income of 758.5 rubles; a middle 
peasant , wit h 7.1 dessiatines of allotment land, 31H.5 rubles; 
and a poor peasant, with 0.9 dessiatines of allotment land, 
109.5 rubles. In general, we have seen that the ratio of the 
incomes of the various groups is 4 : 2:1; while the ratio of 
allotment land is 22.1 : 9.2: 8.5, which equals 2.6: 1.08: 1. 
This is quite natural, lor we find, for example, that the rich 
peasants, with 22.1 dessiatines of allotment land per house¬ 
hold, rent an additional 8.8 dessiatines each, whereas the 
middle peasants, wJjo have smaller allotments (9.2 dessia¬ 
tines), rent less—7.7 dessiatines, and the poor peasants, with 
still smaller allotments (8.5 dessiatines), rent only 2.8 des¬ 
siatine'^.* AjkI so, when Mr. Krivenko says: “Unrortunately, 
the data given by Mr. Shcherbina cannot serve as an accu¬ 
rate measure of the general state of affairs even in the uyezd, 
let alone the gubernia’’—all that we can say is that they 
cannot serve as a iiujasure only when you resort to the 
wrong method of calculating general averages (a method 
wdiich Mr. Krivenko should not have resorted to), but that, 
generally speaking, Mr. Shcherbina’s data are so compre¬ 
hensive and valuable that they enable us to arrive at cor¬ 
rect conclusions—and that if Mr. Krivenko has not done so, 
it is not Mr. Shcherbina who is to blame. 

The latter, for example, gives on page 197 a classifica¬ 
tion of the peasants according to draught animals and not 
according to allotment land, that is, a classification on 
economic, not legal lines—and this gives us every ground 
for asserting that the ratios between the various categories 
of the selected 24 typical households are absolutely identi¬ 
cal with the ratios between the various economic groups 
throughout the uyezd, 

♦ Of course, I do not mean to say that the data for the 24 farms 
are alone enough to refute the (he.sis that the allolmenis are of prime 
importfnice. But above we cited data for several uyezds which totally 
relute it.®* 
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of lariiis for Llio whole uyezd has been made by (he same uiethods as 
Mr. Shcherbijia used in coinpariiij? the average of the 24 farms with 
groups based on size of allotment. 

♦♦ Two farm labourers (Nos. 14 and 15 of Shcherbina’s budgets) 
have hero been eliminated from the group of poor peasants, so that 
only 5 poor peasants remain. 

It must he noted in conuGclion with this table that here Loo 
we find that the amount of rented land increases in proportion to grow¬ 
ing prosperity, despite the ijicreaso in allotment land. Thus, the 
lacts for one more nyo/.d r.onlinn the falhu v ol the iilea iJiat the 
aJIotinents arc of prime importance. ()n the coiitrary, wo lind Unit 
the proportion of allotment land to the total holdijig of a given 
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There can he no (loiil)t. that the general averages of the 
24 typical larms are superior to the gejieral run ol peasant 
iarm in the uyezd. But if, instead of these fictitious aver¬ 
ages, wo take economic categories, a comparison becomes 
possible. 

We find that the farm labourers on typical farms are some¬ 
what below the peasants who have no draught animals, 

group diminishes as the prosperity of the group increases. Adding 
alloliuent land to rented land, and calculating the percentage of 
allotment land to the total, wo obtain the following figures by 
groups: 1) 96.8^',; Jl) 85.0%; HI) 79.3%; IV) 63.3%. Anil this is 
quite natural. \Ve know that with the emancipation Reform, land 
in Russia became a commodity. Whoever has money can always 
buy land; and allotment land too must he bought. It is obvious 
that the prosperous peasants concentrate land in their hands, and 
that this concentration is more marked in the case of rented la»id 
because of the medieval restrictions on the traiisler of allotments. 
The “friends of the people,” who favour tJieso restrictions, do not 
realise that this scn.seloss reactionary measure only worsens the con¬ 
dition of the poor peasants: the ruined peasants, possessing no agri¬ 
cultural implements, are obliged, in any case, to lease their land, and 
any prohibition on such leasing (or sale) w ill lead either to land being 
leased secretly, and, coiisequeatly, on worse terms for those who 
lease it, or to the poor peasants surrendering their land for iioLliing 
to the “village community,” i.e., again to the kulak. 

I cannot refrain from quoting a profoundly true comment made 
by Hourwich on this vaimled “inalienability”: 

“To see our way clearly through the question at issue, wo have 
to discover who are the buyers of the land sold by peasants. 
We have seen that only a minor portion of the quarterly lots have 
been purchased by merchants. As a rule, the small lots sold by 
the nobility are acquired by peasants only. The question at issue 
is thus one that has been settled as hotwocn peasants alone, and that 
affects neither the interests of the nobility nor those of the capitalistic 
class. In such cases it may well please"the Russian government to 
throw a sop to the peasantists (Narodniks). This mesalliance of ori¬ 
ental paternalism with some queer sort ol state socialistic prohibi- 
tionism, however, would be apt to meet with opposition from the 
very ones who were suppo.sed to he benefited. As the process of 
dis.solution is obviously spreading from within, and not from with¬ 
out the village, inalienability of pea.sant land would simply mean 
gratuitous expropriation of the poor for the honefit of tlie wealthy 
members of the community. 

“We notice that the percentage of emigrants among the quar¬ 
terly posse.ssors®* who have enjoyed Uio right of alienating their 
land has been far greater than that among the former state peasants 
who live in agrarian communism: namely, in the Ranenburg district 
(Ryazan Gubernia) the percentage uf emigrants among the iormei' is 
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}»iit approacli Miein very clos(‘ly. Tlio poor poasajils approx- 
iinale very closely to (he owners ol' one (Jraught animal 
(the imiiil)er of callle is less by 0.2—tlio poor peasants 
have 2.8 and the one-horse peasants 3.0— but on the other 
hand, their total land, both allotment and rent ed, is somewhat 
more—12.6 dessiatines as againstlO.7dessiatines).The middle 
peasants arc only slightly above those with two or three 
draught animals (tliey have slightly more cattle and a little 
less land), wdiile the prosperous peasants approximate to those 
who have four or more draught animals, being a little below 
them. VVe are therefore entitled to draw the conclusion that 
in the uyezd as a wdiole not less than one-tenth of the peasants 
engage in regular, profitable farming and have no need for 
outsiile work. (Their income—it is important to note—is 
expressed iji money, and therefore presupposes agriculture 
of a commercial character.) To a large extent they conduct 

17, among the latliM' it is 9. In the Dankov district among the 
former it is 12 and among the latter it is 5. 

‘To what is this differenco due? A single concrete example will 
clear uj) the matter. 

“In 1881 a small community of 5 households, former serfs of 
Grigorov, emigrated from the village of Ifigildino, district of Dan¬ 
kov. Their land, 30 dessiatines, was sold to a rich peasant in con¬ 
sideration of 1,500 rubles. The emigrants could not make a living 
at ht)mc, and most of them were yearly labourers. (Statistival 
licjwrt, Part II, pp. 115, 247.) According to Mr. Cirigoryev (Emi¬ 
gration of the Peasants of Ryazan Gubernia), 3CK) rubles, the 
price of an average peasant holding of 6 dessiatines, is sufficient to 
enable a peasant family to start farming in Southern Siberia. A peas¬ 
ant who has been absolutely ruined is thus enabled, through the 
sale of his lot in the communal land, to rise to the position of 
a farmer in the new country. Devotion to the sacred customs of 
forefathers would hardly be able to withstand such a temptation as 
this, but for the helpful right hand of the most gracious Bureau¬ 
cracy. 

“I shall, of course, be charged with pessiini.sm, as I have been 
recent ly on account of iny views on the emigration of the peasants. 
(Severny Vestnik, 1892, No. 5, in an article by A. Bogdanovsky.) 
The usual method of reasoning followed takes some such course as 
this: Granted that the case is presented true to life as it actually 
stands, the evil consequences” (of emigration) “are nevertheless due 
to the present abnormal condition of the peasantry, and under nor¬ 
mal circumstances, the objections are *no good.* Unhappily, how¬ 
ever, these very ‘abnormar conditions are developing spontaneously, 
while the creation of ‘normal' conditions is beyond the jurisdiction 
of the well-wishers of the pea.saiitry.” (Op. cit., p. 137.’®) 
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icU'iiiing with Ihr lu^lp ol liiK'd laiiouirrs: not loss than 
one-foiirih ut all Ilia housoliolds eiufiloy regular iarni la¬ 
bourers, and the iiuuiher ejuploying leiriporary day labourers 
is iiol known. Furlluu*, more than liall the p(*asants in tbe 
uyezd are poor (neaily six-tenths: horseless and oiie-horse 
peasants, 2t)‘^u r.3*^0 oT.IF-u), wlio eoiiduct their 1 arming 
at a dead loss and are cojiseijueid ly sirddng into ruin, stead¬ 
ily and inexorably being expropriated. They are obliged to 
s(‘ll th(‘ir labour-|)o\V(‘r and about one-lourl h of Ihe peasants 
already gain their livelilnuxl more by wag(‘-lal)our than by 
agiiruUure. The jvniaining are middle peasants, who carry 
on soundiow, lai'niing at a rogiilar loss liiade up by outside 
earnings, and who, conse(iui*nt ly, have no economic stabil¬ 
ity what('Vi‘r. 

1 hav(» deliberately dwelt on these data in such detail 
in ord(M‘ to show^ how distorted is Mr. Krivenko’s picture of 
the r(*al situation, ^\ilhuut stopping to think, he takes 
gerieral averages and op(*rat(‘s with lh(‘m. iXaturally, the 
result is not ev(Mi a fiction but a downright falsehood. We 
have seen, iorexamjd(‘, that the ind incoine( j 197.f/j rubles) 
ol one j)rosperons peasant (Iroin among the ty[)ical budgets) 
covers the deficils of tiine poor households (—21.28x9^ 
—192.42), so that 10% of rich peasants in the uyezd will not 
only cover the (hdicils of 57% ol poor peasants but even 
yield a certain siujilus. And Mr. Krivenko, deriving from 
the average budget of the 2i farms a surplus of 44.14 rubles— 
or, deducting credit delils and arrears, 15.97 rubles—simply 
speaks of the “di'clino” of the middle and lower-than-rnid- 
dle peasants. Actually, however, one can talk of decline only 
in relerence, perhaps, to the middle peasants,* whereas in 
the case of ihe mass of poor peasants we observe direct 
expropriation, accompanied, moreover, by the concentra¬ 
tion ol the* means of production iji the hajids of a minority 
who owm comparatively large and firmly-established farms. 

Because he ignored this latter circumstance, the author 
failed to observe another very interesting feature of these 
i)udg(as, namely, that tliey likewise prove that tJie differ- 

* And even this would scarcely be true, because decline implies 
a temporary and casual loss of stability, wliereas tbe middle peasants, 
as we base seen, are always in a slate of instability, on Lbe verge of 
ruin. 
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entialion of Ike peasantry is creating a home marhel. i)\\ \]\& 
one iiantl, as we pass irom the lop groii]) to the l)ottom, we 
ol)serve the growing importance of income from industries 
(0.5%, 18.8% and 23.0?o of the total budget ol the prosper¬ 
ous, middle and poor peasants, resjiectiveJy), dial is, chief¬ 
ly from the sale of labour-jiower. Oji tJje otlnu* iiand, as we 
])ass from the bottom to the lop groups, we observe the 
growing commodity (nay, more: bourgeois, as we iiave seim) 
character of agriculture and an increase in the proportion of 
produce disposed of: the total income from agricult ure of the 

calo^Mmes <0 Oie denomi- 

nator indicates the money j)art of the income,* which 
constitutes 45.t)?u, 28.5‘’o and 25.4ri‘sp(‘cliv(‘ly, passing 
from the top category to the bottom. 

Here we again see clearly how the means of ])ro<iiiction 
taken from the (‘xprojiriated p(*asants turn into capital. 

It is quite obvious that Mr. Krivenko could not. draw 
correct conclusions from the material used—or, rather, 
misused—in this way. After describing the inojiey character 
of peasant farming in Novgorod GuberJiia on lhi‘basis of what 
h(‘ was told by a peasant from those parts with whom he trav¬ 
elled by rail, he was forcetl to draw the correct conclusion 
that it. is precisely this circumslance, commodity economy, 
that “cultivates” “special abilities” and gives lise to one 
preoccupation: “to get it (the hay) mown as c)iea[)ly as 
possible” and “.sell it as dear as possible” (p. 15(>).** This 

* A fairly complex calculation was required to arrive at tlie 
money income from agriculture (wliicti Sliclierbiria does not give). 
It was necessary to exclude from the total income from cn)ps the 
income derived from straw and clialT, which, according to Hie anihor, 
are used as cattle feed. The author himself excludes them in (.hapter 
XVlll, hut only for the total ligures for the uyezd, and not for the 
given 24 households. Takijig his total figures, 1 delermined the pro¬ 
portion of income from grain (compared with the total income from 
the crops, i.e., Loth from grain and from straw and chalY) and on 
this basis excluded straw and chaff iu the present case. This proportion 
is, for rye 78.98%, for wheat 72.67‘»rt, for oats and harley 73.32% 
and for millet and huckwh(?at 77.78%. Tlie amonni of grain sold 
was then determined hy%xclnding I he amoutd. consumed on the farm 
itself. 

•* “'J'he worker must be hired cheap and I lie most made out of him,*- 
Mr. Krivenko quite rightly remarks iu the same passage. 
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servos as a “scliool” which “awakens” (quite true!) “and 
relines commercial gilts.” “Talented people come to the 
fore to become the Kolupayevs, the Derunovs’* and other 
types of blood-suckers,* while the simple-hearted and 
simple-minded fall behind, deteriorate, become impover¬ 
ished and pass into the ranks of the farm labourers” (p. 156). 

The data for a gubernia in which entirely different con¬ 
ditions prevail—an agricultural one (Voronezh)—lead 
to exactly the same conclusions. One would have thought 
the situation was quite clear: the system of commodity 
economy stands out distinctly as the main background of the 
economic life of the country in general and of the “commuJii- 
ty” “peasantry” in particular; the jacl also stands out that 
this commodity economy, and it alone, is splitting the 
“people” and the “peasantry” into a proletariat (they be¬ 
come ruined, enter the ranks of the farm labourers) and a 
bourgeoisie (blood-suckers), i.e., it is turning into capi¬ 
talist economy. But the “friends of the people” never dare 
look realities in the face and call a spade a sj)ade (that would 
be too “harsh”)l And Mr. Krivenko argues as follows: 

“Some people consider this state of affairs quite naturar’ (he 
should have added: a quite natural consequence of the capi¬ 
talist character of production relatioiis. Then it would have 
been an accurate description of the views of “some people,” 
and then it w^ould have been impossible for him to dispose 
of these views with empty phrases and he would have had 
to make a real analysis of the matter. When the author did 
not deliberately set out to combat these “some people,” he 
himself had to admit that money economy is precisely the 
“school” that produces “talented” blood-suckers and “simple- 
hearted” farm labourers) “and regard it as the irresistible 
mission of capitalism.” (Well, of course! To believe that 
the struggle has to be waged against this “school” and the 
“blood-suckers” who dominate it, together with their 
administrative and intellectual lackeys, is to consider that 
capitalism cannot be overcome! But to leave the capitalist 

* Mr. Yuzhakov, how’s this! Here is your colleague saying that 
“talented people” become “blood-suckers,” whereas you assured us that 
people become so only because they have “iincntical minds.” That 
won’t do, gentlemen, contradicting each other like this in one and 
the same magazine! 
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“schoor with ils blood-suckers in complete immuuity and to 
want to eliminate its capitalist products by means oi lib¬ 
eral hall-measures is to be a true “friend of the people”!) 
“VVe look at the matter somewhat differently. Capitalism 
undoubtedly does play an important part here, as we point¬ 
ed out above” (this refers to the remark about the school 
of blood-suckers and farm labourers), “but it cannot be 
said that its role is so all-embracing and decisive that no 
other factors are responsible for the changes taking place 
in the national ecoJiomy, and that the future holds out Jio 
other solution” (p. IbO). 

There you are! Instead of giving an exact and straight¬ 
forward description of the present system, instead of giv¬ 
ing a definite answer to the question of why the “peasantry” 
is splitting into blood-suckers and farm labourers, Mr. 
Krivenko disposes of the matter with meaningless phrases. 
“It cainiot be said that the role of capitalism is decisive.” 
Why, that is the whole question: can it be said, or can it not? 

To uphold your opinion you should have indicated what 
other factors are “decisive,” what other “solution” there 
can be besides the one indicated by the Social-Democrats, 
namely, the class struggle of the proletariat against the 
blood-suckers.* But iiothing is indicated. UjiJess, per¬ 
haps, the author regards the following as an indication? 
Amusing as it may be, you can expect anything from the 
“friends of the people.” 

“The first to fall into decline, as we have seen, are the 
weak farms poor in land”—namely, with allotments of 
less than five dessiatines. “But the typical farms of the 
state peasants, with allotments of 15.7 dessiatines, are dis¬ 
tinguished for their stability.... True, to secure such an 
income (a net income of 80 rubles) they rent an additional 
five dessiatines but that only shows what they need.” 

What does this “amendment,” which links up the noto¬ 
rious “land poverty” with capitalism, amount to? Only to 

• If only urban factory workers are as yet capable of assimilating 
the idea of the class struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, 
while the rural “simple-hearted and simple-minded” farm labourers, 
i.e., the people who have actually lost tliose charming qualities so 
closely bound up with the “age-old basis” and the “community spir¬ 
it,” are not—it only proves the correctness of the Social-Democrats* 
theory of the progressive and revolutionary role of Russian capitalism. 
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I his, MkiI IIios(Mv]io Imve liMie lose I hat lit tie, while Ihoso who 
Jiavo much (15.7 dossial inos each) actjuire still more.* But, 
Ihon, this is a moanin^loss paraphrase ol* the statonieut that 
some sink into ruin while others ^row rich!! it is hi^h time to 
abandon this meaningless talk about land poverty, which 
explains nothing (because the peasants are not given allot¬ 
ments free but have to buy them): it only describes a 
process, and moreover ilescribes it inaccurately, l)ecau.se one 
should not speak about the land alone, but about the means 
of production in general, and not say that the peasants Ijave 
a “poor” sup])ly of them, but that they are Ijoing freed 
from thorn, are bein^ e.rpropria ied by growing capitalism. 
“We have no intention of saying,” Mr. Krivenko remarks, 
concluding his philosophical discourse, “that agriculture 
should and can, uiider all circumstances, remain ‘iiatii- 
ral’ and separated from manufacturing industry” (another 
phras(>! Was it not you who were just obliged to admit that 
a school of money economy already exists, which presupposes 
exchange and, coiiseftuently, the separation of agriculture 
from manufacturing industry? Why again this sloppy talk 
of what can b(‘ ami what should be?); “all we say is that to 
create a separate industry artiiicially is irrational” (it would 
be interesting to know: is the industry of ilu; Kiinry and Pav- 
lovo handicraftsmen “separate,” and who “artificially creat¬ 
ed” it, ami how ami when?), “and that the separation of 
the labourer from the land and the instruments of production 
is being effectod not by capitalism alone, but also by other 
factors that precede and promote it.” 

Hero most likely he again had in mind the profound idea 
that if the labourer is separated from the land, which 
passes into the hands of the blood-sucker, this happens 
because the former is “poor” and the latter is “rich” in land. 

And this kind of philosophy charges the Social-Demo¬ 
crats with “narrowness” for regarding capitalism as the de¬ 
cisive factor!... 1 have dwelt once more in such detail on 
the differentiation of the peasants and handicraft.smen just 
because it w^as necessary to bring out clearly how the So¬ 
cial-Democrats picture the matter and how they explain 

* Not to mention I he absurdlly of the idea t hat peasants willi 
equal ailotrnenis are tspial and arc not also divided into “hlood- 
guckera” and “farm labourers.” 
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it. It was Hocossary lo show that the lads wJiicJi to Iho sub¬ 
jective sociologist mean that the peasants Jjave “growJi 
poor,” while the “money chasers” and “blood-suckers” 
“derive profits lor their own advantage,” to the materialist 
mean the bourgeois difTerentialion ol the commodity pro¬ 
ducers necessitated by commodity production i I sell. It was 
necessary to show what lads serve as the Inisis lor the tlie- 
sis ((juoled above in Part 1)* that the struggie between the 
propertied and the propertyless is goijjg on everywhere 
in Itussia, not only in the mills and ladori(*s, ])ut even in 
the most remote villages, and that everywhere this strug¬ 
gle is one between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat that 
emerge as a result of commodity ecoiiomy. The break¬ 
up, the depeasantisation of our peasants and liaiidicralts- 
meJi, which can be de})icted accuratidy thanks to the 
adjuirable material provided by Zemstvo statistics, furnishes 
factual proof of the correctness of jFrecisely the Social- 
Democratic conception of Itussian reality, the conception 
that the peasant ajid the handicraftsmaji are petty producers 
in the “caU^gorical” meaning of the term, that is, are petty 
bourgeois. This thesis may be called the central point of 
the theory of WORKING-CLASS SOCIALISM as against 
the old peasant socialism, which understood neither the 
conditions of commodity economy in which the petty pro¬ 
ducers live, nor their capitalist differentialioji due to these 
conditions. And, thorelore, wJioever wanted to criticise 
Social-Democracy seriously should have concentrated his 
argument on this, and shown that from the angle of politi¬ 
cal economy Russia is not a system of commodity economy, 
that it is not this which causes the break-up of the peas¬ 
antry, and that the expropriation of the mass of the pop¬ 
ulation and the exploitation of the working people can be 
explained by spmething other than the bourgeois, capilalist 
organisation of our social (including peasant) economy. 

Well, just try it, gentlemen! 

There is another reason why it was the data on peasant 
and handicraft economy that 1 preferred to take in illustra¬ 
tion of the Social-Democratic theory. It would be a departure 
from the materialist method were 1, when criticisijig the 


* Sec p. 191 of this volume.— Ed, 
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views of Mie “friends of the people,” to coniine myself to 
contrasting their ideas with the Marxist ideas. One must in 
addition explain the “Narodnik” ideas, demonstrate their 
MATERIAL basis in our present social-economic relations. 
Illustrations and examples of the economy of our peasants 
and handicraftsmen show what this “peasant” is whose ideol¬ 
ogists the “friends of the people” want to be. They demon¬ 
strate the bourgeois character of our rural economy and 
thus confirm the correctness of classifying the “friends of 
the people” as ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie. But 
this is not all; they show that there is the closest connection 
between the ideas and programmes of our radicals and the 
interests of the petty bourgeoisie. It is this connection, 
which will become even clearer after a detailed examination 
of their programme, that explains why these radical ideas 
are so widespread in our “society”; it also admirably ex¬ 
plains the political servility of the “friends of the people” 
and their readiness for compromise. 

There was, lastly, one other reason for dwelling in such 
detail on the economics of precisely those sides of our social 
life where capitalism is least developed and from which the 
Narodniks have usually drawn the material for their theo¬ 
ries. A study and description of these economics was the 
simplest way to reply in substance to one of the most wide¬ 
spread objections to Social-Democracy current among peo¬ 
ple here. Proceeding from the usual idea that capitalism 
contradicts the “people's system,” and observing that the 
Social-Democrats regard large-scale capitalism as progres¬ 
sive, that it is large-scale capitalism that they want to 
have as their basis in combating the present robber regime— 
our radicals, without more ado, accuse the Social-Democrats 
of ignoring the interests of the mass of the peasant popu¬ 
lation, of desiring “to put every muzhik through the fac¬ 
tory molting pot,” etc. 

All these arguments are based on the amazingly illog¬ 
ical and strange procedure of judging capitalism by what it 
really is, but the countryside by what it “might be.” Nat¬ 
urally, there could be no better reply to this than to show 
them the real countryside and its real economics. 

Anybody who studies these economics dispassionately 
and scientifically will be bound to admit that rural Russia 
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conslitiitos a system of small, scaUere<l markets (or small 
branches of a central market), which regulate the social and 
economic life of separate small districts. And in each of 
these districts we find all the phenomena that are, in gen¬ 
eral, peculiar to the social-economic organisation whose 
regulator is the market: wx' find the division of the once 
equal, patriarchal direct producers into rich and poor; we find 
the rise of capital, especially of merchant capital, which 
spins its web around the working people and sucks the life¬ 
blood out of them. When you compare the descriptions of 
peasant economy given by our radicals with precise first¬ 
hand data on rural economic life, you are astonished that 
there is no place in the criticised system of views for that 
mass of small huckst ers who swarm in each of these [markets, 
all these higglers and chafTerersor whatever else the peasants 
call them in different localities, for all that mass of petty ex¬ 
ploiters wdio dominate the markets and ruthlessly oppress the 
working people. They are usually simply brushed aside with 
the remark—“These are no longer peasants, but hucksters.” 
Yes, you arc quite right: these are “no longer peasants.” But 
try to treat all these “traders” as a distinct group, that is, 
speaking in the precise language of political economy, those 
who engage in commercial enterprise and wdio appropriate, 
to whatever extent, the labour of others; try to express in 
precise figures the economic slreiiglh of this group and the 
part it plays in the entire economic life of the district; and 
then try to treat as an opposite group all those who also are 
“no longer peasants” because they bring their labour-power 
to the market, because they work for others and not for them¬ 
selves—try to fulfil these elementary requisites of a dispas¬ 
sionate and serious inquiry and you will get such a vivid 
picture of bourgeois differentiation that not a trace of the 
“people’s system” myth will remain. This mass of small 
rural exploiters represents a terrible force, especially ter¬ 
rible because they oppress the isolated, single toiler, because 
they fetter him to themselves and deprive him of all hope 
of deliverance; terrible because this exploitation, in view 
of the barbarism of the countryside due to the low labour 
productivity characteristic of the system described and to 
the absence of communications, constitutes not only robbery 
of labour, but also the Asiatic abuse of human dignity that 



is const juil ly (micohmUmmmI iu I lie coniilrysido. Now, il' you 
comparo this real countrysido with our ca[)ilalism you will 
understand why the Social-Democrats rei^ard the work ol* 
our capitalism as progressive when it draws these small, 
scattered markets together into one nation-wide market, 
when, in place ot the legion ol small well-meaning l)lo()d- 
siickers, it creates a handlnl ol hig ‘‘pillars of the fatherland,” 
when it socialises labour and raises its ]»roductivity, when 
il shat tens the sul)ordination of the working people to the local 
blood-suckers and subordinates them to large-scale capiiaL 
This subordination is progressive compared with the former — 
despite all the horrors of the oppression of labour, of grad¬ 
ual extinction, brutalisation, and the crippling of the bod¬ 
ies of woiiKMi and children, etc. — because it AWAKENS 
THE MIND OF THE WOHKEH, converts dumb and in¬ 
coherent discontent into conscious protest, converts scat¬ 
tered, petty, seiiscdess revolt into an organised class struggle 
for the emancijiation of all working folk, a struggle which de¬ 
rives its strength from the very conditions of existence of 
this large-scale capitalism, and therefore can undoubtedly 
count upon CEUTAIN SUCCESS. 

In reply t o tln^ accusation of ignoring the mass of the peas¬ 
antry, Social-Democrats would lie quite justified in quoting 
the words of Karl Marx: 

''Crilicism has plucked ihe imaginary flowers 
which adorned the chain, not that man should 
wear his letters denuded of fanciful emhellishmeni, 
hut I hut he should throw off the chain and reach 
for ihe I icing flower,'''^ 

The Russian Social-Democrats are plucking from our 
count rysitle the imaginary flowers that adorn it, are comhat- 
ing idealisations and fantasies, and are performing the 
destructive work for which they are so mortally detested by 
the “friends of the people,” not in order that the mass of 
the peasantry shall remain in their present state of oppres¬ 
sion, gradual extinction and enslavement, but in order that 
the proletariat may understand what sort of cliains every¬ 
where fetter the working people, that they may understand 
how these chains are forged, and be able to rise against them, 
to thrown them off and reach out for the real flower. 
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When they bring this idea to those n^presontatives of 
tin? working people who by virtue of their position are alone 
capable of acquiring class-consciousness and of launching 
a class struggle, they are accused of wanting to put the 
muzhik through the factory melting pot. 

And who are the accusers? 

People who themselves base their liopos for the eman¬ 
cipation of the working people on the “government” and 
on “society,” that is, on the organs of that very bour¬ 
geoisie whicli has (‘verywhere fettered I he working people! 

And those spincdess creatures have the presumption to 
talk of the Social-Deinocrals having no ideals! 


Lei us now pass to the political programme of the “friends 
ol the j)eople,” to who.se llioorctical views we have, we think, 
devoted far loo much lime. By what means do they propose? 
to “put out the fire”? What way out do they propose in place 
of the one, which they claim is wrong, proposed l)y the So¬ 
cial-Democrats? 

“The niorgaiiisation of the Peasants’ Bank,” says Mr. 
Yiizhakov in an article entitled ‘The Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture” (Husskoye Bogalstvo^ No. 10), “the establishment of 
a Colonisation Department, the regulation of slate land leas¬ 
ing in the interest of people’s farming ... the study and 
regulation of land letting—such is the pnjgramme for 
the restoration of people’s farming and its protection from 
the economic violence^ (sic!) “of the nascent plutocracy.” 
And in the article “Problems of Economic Devidoprnent” 
this programme for “the restoration of ])eople’s farming” 
is supplemented by the folbjwing “first, but essential steps”; 
“Hemoval of all restrictions (Jiat now encumber the village 
community; its r3lease from tutelage, adoption of common 
cultivation (the socialisation of agriculture) and the devel¬ 
opment of the coinniunal processing of raw materials ob¬ 
tained from the soil.” And Alcssrs. Krivtuiko and Karyshev 
add: “Cheap credit, the artel form of farming, an assured 
market, the possibility of dispensing with employers’ profit” 
(this will be dealt with separately below), “the invention of 
cheaper engines and other technical improvements,” and, 
finally, “museums, warehouses, commission agencies,” 
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Examine this proj^ranuno and you will find that these 
gentlemen wholly and completely adopt the position of 
modern society (i.e., that of Ihe cajutalist system, without 
realising it), and want to settle matters hy mendijig and 
patching it up, failing to understand that all their progres¬ 
sive measures—cheap credit, improved machinery, banks, and 
so on—caJi only serve to strengthen and develop the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

Nik. —on is quite right, of course, when he says—and 
this is one of his most valuable theses, against which the 
“friends of Ihe people” could not help protesting—that no 
reforms under the present system are of any use, and that 
credit, migration, tax reform, the transfer of all the land 
to the peasants, will not appreciably change anything, 
but, on the contrary, are bound to slrenglhen and develop 
capitalist economy, retarded as it now is by excessive 
“tutelage,” survivals of feudal dues, the tying of the peas- 
anlry to the land, etc. Economists, he says, who, like Prince 
Vasilchikov (an undoubted “friend of the people” in his 
ideas), desire the extensive development of credit, want 
the same thing as the “liberal,” i.e., Imurgcois, economists, 
and “are striviiig for the developmejit and consolidation of 
capitalist relations.” They do not understand the antago¬ 
nistic character of our production relations (within the 
“peasantry” as within the other social estates), and instead 
of tryijig to bring this antagonism out into the open, in¬ 
stead of simply joining with those who are enslaved as a 
result of this antagonism and trying to help them rise in 
struggle, they dream of stopping the struggle by measures 
that would satisfy everybody, to achieve reconciliation 
and unity. The result of all these measures is naturally a 
foregone conclusion: one has but to recall the examples of 
differentiation given above to be convinced that all these 
credits,* improvements, banks and similar “progressive” 

* This idea—of utilising credit to foster “people’s farming,” 
i.e., the farming of petty producers, where capitalist relations exist 
(and the “friends of the people,” as we have already seen, can no long¬ 
er deny that they do exist)—this meaningless idea, which reveals 
an inability to understand the elementary truths of theoretical po¬ 
litical economy, quite clearly shows how vulgar is the theory advanced 
by these gentlemen who try to sit between two stools. 
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measures will be available only lo the one who, possessing 
a properly-run and esiablishocl farm, has certain “savings,” 
i.c., the representative of an insignificant minority, the 
petty bourgeoisie. And however much you reorganise the 
Peasants’ Bank and similar institulions, you will not in the 
least alter the fundamental and cardinal fact that the piass 
of the population have been and continue to be expropriat¬ 
ed, and lack means even of subsisteJice, let alone of farming 
on proper lines. 

The same must be said of “artels,” and “common culti¬ 
vation.” Mr. Yuzhakov called the latter “the socialisation 
of agriculture.” This is merely funny, of course, because 
socialisation roijuires the organisation of production on a 
wider scale than the limits oi a single village, and because it 
necessitates the expropriation of the “blood-suckers” who have 
monopolised the means of production and Jiow direct Russian 
social economy. And this requires struggle, struggle and 
struggle, and not paltry philistine moralising. 

And that is why such measures of theirs turn into mild, 
liberal half-measures, barely subsisting on the generosity 
of the philanthropic bourgeoi*^, and do much more harm by 
diverting the exploited from the struggle than good from the 
possible improvement in the position of a few individuals, 
an improvemeiit that cannot but be meagre and precarious on 
the general basis of capitalist relations. The preposterous ex¬ 
tent to which these gentlemen attempt to hide the antagonism 
in Russian life—doing so, of course, with the very best inten¬ 
tions in order to put an end to the present struggle, i.e., with 
the sort of intentions with which the road to hell is paved 
—is shown by the following argument of Mr. Krivenko: 

“The intelligentsia direct the manufacturers’ enterprises, 
and they could direct popular industry.” 

The whole of their philosophy amounts to whining that 
struggle and exploitation exist but that they “might” not 
exist if ... if there were no exploiters. Really, what did 
the author mean by this meaningless phrase? Can it be de¬ 
nied that year after year the Russian universities and other 
educational establishments turn out a brand of “intelligent¬ 
sia” (??) whose only concern is to find someone to feed them? 
Can it bo denied that today, in Russia, the means for main¬ 
taining this “intelligentsia” are owned only by the bourgeois 



niin(»rily? Can I In* iMuiriicois in litissia l)e 

expocUnl to (lisa|)|)ear Ja'canso the “IritMids ol the people*” 
saylhal tlu'y “might” serve soineheKiy olln'r than Ihe bour¬ 
geoisie? ^es, tli(*y “mighi/' if lliey were not a bourgeois 
intelligCMitsia. They “might” not ])e a bourgeois intelligent¬ 
sia. “it” there were no lK>urgeoisie and no capitalism in Rus¬ 
sia! Ainl lh(\v are coideni to spend their whole lives just 
repealing lhe*^e “ils” and "ans.” Whal is rnoie, these gen- 
ll(*m(‘ii not only decline lo attach decisive importance to capi¬ 
talism, hnl totally refuse to see anything wrong in it. If 
C(M‘lain “defects” were removed, they would perha])s not 
fare so l)adly under it. How do you like the following 
staleuKMd by Mr. Krivenko: 

“Capitalist jiroduction and Ihe capitalisation of indus¬ 
tries are by no means gates Ihroiigh which mannlacturing 
industry can only depart Irom the ])eople. It can d(‘])art, 
of course, butitcau also enter the life ol Ibe ])eopl(» and come 
into closer proximity to agriculture and Die raw materials 
industry. This can la' contrived in various ways, and tln^se 
gates, as w(‘]l as others, can .servo this purjmse” (p. Kil). 
l\lr. Krivenko has a iiumher of very good qualities—as 
compare*! witJi Mr. iMikhaiiovsky; for example, frankness 
and straiglilforwardiiess. Where Mr. Mikhailovsky would 
have filled reams with smooth and glib sentences, wriggling 
around the subject without ever touching it, tlie husiness- 
like and practical Mr. Krivenko hits straight from the 
shonbler, and without a twinge of conscience spreads be- 
lore the reader all t ho absurdities of his views without reser¬ 
vation. “(Capitalism can enter the life of the people”—if you 
j)lease! That is, capitalism is pos.*^ible without the working 
people being divorce*) from the means of production! This is 
positively <leligiitful! At least, wc now are absolutely clear 
as to what, the “friends of the people” want . They want com¬ 
modity economy without capitalism—capitalism without 
expropriation and without exploitation, with nothing but 
a petty bourgeoisie peacefully vegetating under the wing 
of humane landlords and liberal administrators. And, with 
the serious mien of a deparlinmital oHicial who intends 
to confer a boon on Hu.ssia, they set about contriving 
schemes ujuler which tht? wolves have their fill and the 
sheep their skins. To get some idea of the character of these 
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scliemos we must turn to the article l)y the same author in 
No. 12 (“Our Cultural Free Lances’*): ‘The artel and si ate form 
of industry,” argues Mr. Krivenko—apparently under the 
impression that he has al?*eady been “called upon” to “solve 
practical economic problems”—“is by no means all that 
can be imagined in the present instance. For example, the 
following scheme is possible....” And he goes on to relate 
how an engineer visited the offices of Russ/ioye BogaLsivo 
with a plan for the technical exploitation of the Don Region 
by a joint-stock company with shares in small denominations 
(not exceeding 100 rubles). The author was recommended to 
modify his scheme roughly as follows: “The shares shall 
not belong to private persons, but to village communities; 
that part of the village population employed in the compa¬ 
ny’s enterprises shall receive ordinary wages, the village 
communities guaranteeing that their comiection Avith the 
land is maintained.” 

What administrative genius, is it not? With what admi¬ 
rable simplicity and ease capitalism is introduced into the 
life of the people and all its pernicious attributes eliminat¬ 
ed! All that is required is that the rural rich should buy 
shares* through the communities and receive dividends 
from the enterprise, in which a “part of the population” 
will be employed and their tie with the land guaranteed— 
a “tie” insufficient to assure a livelihood from the land 
(otherwise who would go to work for “ordinary wages”?), 
but sufficient to bind a man to his locality, enslave him to 


* I say the rich will bay the sliares, despite the author’s stipu¬ 
lation that the shares sliall bo owned by the communities, because, 
after all, he speaks of the jiurchase of shares with money, wdiich OJily 
the rich have. Hence, whether the business is conducted tlirough 
the agency of the communities or not, only the rich will be able to 
pay, just as the purchase or renting of land by Ibo community in no 
W'ay prevents the rich from monopolising this land. The dividends 
too must go to tliose who have paid—otherwise the shares will not 
be shares. And I understand the author’s proposal to mean that a 
certain part of the prolits will ho earmarked for “guaranteeing llie 
workers their tie with the land.” If the author does not mean this 
(although it inevitably follow^s from w'hat he says), but that the rich 
shall pay for the shares and not receive dividends, then all his scheme 
amounts to is that the rich shall share with the poor. This reminds 
one of tliG anecdote about the fly-killer which requires that you first 
catch the fly and put it in the dish—and it will die instantly. 

9 -8656 
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llie local capilalit^L enterprise and deprive him ol’ the possi¬ 
bility ol changing masters. I say master, capitalist, quile 
legitimately, lor he who pays the labourer wages cannot be 
called anything else. 

The reader is perhaps annoyed with me already for dwell¬ 
ing so long on such nonsense, nonsense that would seem 
to be undeserving ol* any attention. But 1 must say that 
although it is nons(‘nse, it is a type of nonsense that is use- 
tul ami necessary to study, because it rellects the social and 
economic relaliojis aclually existing iji Russia and, as a 
consequence, is one of the social ideas, very widespread 
in our couiilry, that Social-Democrats will have to reckon 
with lor a long time to come. The point is that the transi¬ 
tion from the feudal to the capitalist mode of production in 
Russia gave rise, and to some extcjit still gives rise, to a 
situation for the working people in which the peasant, being 
unable to obtain a livelihood from the land and io pay dues 
from il to the landlord (and he pays them io this very day), 
was compelled to resort to “outside employments,” which 
at first, in the good old days, took the form either of independ¬ 
ent occupations (for example, carting), or labour which 
was not independent but, owing to the poor development 
of these types of employment, was comparatively well paid. 
Under this condition the peasantrj^ wore assured of a certain 
well-being as compared with things today—the well-being of 
serfs, who peacefully vegetated under the tutelage of a 
hundred thousand noble police chiefs and of the nascent 
gatherers cf Russia’s land—the bourgeoisie. 

And the “friends of the people” idealise this system, 
simply disregarding its dark sides, dream about it—“dream,” 
because it has long cea.sed to exist, has long been destroyed 
by capitalism, which has given rise to Ihe wholesale expro¬ 
priation of the peasant farmers and turned the former “em¬ 
ployments” into the unbridled exploitation of abundantly 
offered “hands.” 

Our petty-bourgeois knights want to preserve the peas¬ 
ant’s “tie” with the land; but they do not want the serf¬ 
dom that alone ensured this tie, and which was broken only 
by the commodity production and capitalism, which made 
this tie impossible. They want outside employments that do 
not take the peasant away from the land, that—while work 
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is (loiio for tho market—do riotf?ivc rise to competition, do 
not create capital and do not enslave the mass of the popula¬ 
tion to it. True to the subjective method in sociology, they 
want to “take” wJiat is good from here and Irorn there; hut 
achially, of course, this childish desire only leads to reac¬ 
tionary dreaming which ignores realities, to an inability 
to understand and utilise the really progressive, revolution¬ 
ary asj)ecls of the new system, and to sympathy for meas¬ 
ures which perpetuate the good old system of semi-serf, 
semi-freo Jal»our—a system that was fraught with all 
the liorrors of exploitation and oppression, and held out 
no ])ossibility of escape. 

To prove the correctness of this explanation, which 
classes the “friends of the people” among the reactionaries, 
1 shall quote two examples. 

In tJjo Moscow Zemstvo statistics we can read a descrip¬ 
tion of ( he farm of a certain Madame K. (in Podolsk Uyezd), 
which (the farm, not the description) aroused the admiration 
both of the Moscow statisticians and of Mr. V. V., if my 
memory does not deceive me (lie wrote about it, 1 think, in 
a magazine article). 

This notorious farm of Madame K.’s was regarded by Mr. 
V. Orlov as “convincing practical confirmation” of his 
favourite thesis that “where peasant farming is in a sound 
condition, the private landowniers’ farms are also better 
conducted.” From Mr. Orlov’s account of this lady’s estate, 
it appears that she runs her farm with the labour of the 
local fieasants, who till her land in return for a wdnter loan 
of Hour, etc. The lady is extraordinarily kind to these peas¬ 
ants and helps them, so that they are now the most prosper¬ 
ous in the volost and have enough grain “to last them 
almost until the mnv harvest (formerly, it did not even last 
until St.Nicholas’ day).” 

Tho question arises, does “such an arrangement” preclude 
“the antagonism of interests of peasant and landowner,” as 
Mes.srs. N. Kablukov (Vol. V, p. 175) and V. Orlov (Vol. 
11, pp. 55-59 and elsewhere) think? Obviously not, because 
Madame K. lives on the labour of her peasants. Hence, ex- 
yiloitation has not been abolished at all. Madame K. may 
bo forgiven for failing to sec the exploitation belli ml Iier 
kindness to the exploited, but not so an economist and 
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statistician who, in his ecstasy over the case in question, 
lakes up exactly tin? same stand as those Menschenfreiinde* 
in the West wlio j?o into ecstasies over the kindness of a 
capilalist to a worker, rapturously relate cases where a 
factory owner shows concern for his workers, provides them 
with general stores, dwellings, etc. To conclude from the 
existence (and therefore “possibility*') of such “facts” that 
there is no antagonism of interests, is not to sec the wood 
for the trees. Tliat is the first point. 

The second point is that we learn from Mr. Orlov’s account 
that Madame K.’s peasants, “thanks to excellent crops (the 
landlady gave them good seed), have acquired livestock”and 
have “prosperous" farms. Let us assume that these “prosperous 
peasants” have become not “almost,” but completely prosper¬ 
ous, that not the “majority,” but all of them have enough 
grain, not “almost” until, hut right until the new harvest. Let 
us assume that these peasants now have enough land, and 
that they have “cattle runs and pastures”—which they have 
not got at present (fine prosperity!), and which they rent from 
Madame K., making payment in labour. Does Mr. Orlov 
really believe that in that case—that is, if the peasant 
farming wen^ really prosperous—these peasants would agree 
to “perform all the jobs on Madame K.’s estate thoroughly, 
punctually and .swiltly,” as they do now? Or perhaps grat¬ 
itude to the kind lady who sweats t he life-blood out of these 
prosperous peasants wdth such maternal care will be a no 
less potent incentive than the hopelessness of the present 
condition of the peasants, who, after all, cannot dispense 
with pastures and cattle runs? 

FAudently, the ideas of the “friends of the people” are, in 
essence, the same: as true petty-bourgeois ideologists, they do 
not want to abolish exploitation, but to mitigate it, they do 
not want conflict, but cojiciliation. Their broad ideals, from 
the standpoint of wliich they so vigcuously fulminate against 
the narrow-minded Social-Democrats, go no further than the 
“prosperous” peasant who performs his “duties” to the land¬ 
lords and capitalists, provided the landlords and capitalists 
treat him fairly. 

Take the other example. Mr. Yuzhakov, in his quite 
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well-known article, “Quotas I'or People’s Landowniership 
:ii] Russia” (fiusslcaya Mysly 1885, No. 9), expounded his 
wiows on what should ho the dimensions ol' “people’s” land- 
ownership, i.e., ill (he terminology ol our liherals, (he kind 
of landownership that excludes capitalism and exploitation. 
Now, after the excellent explanation given by Mr. Krivenko, 
we know that he too regarded things from the standpoint of 
“introducing capitalism into the life of the people.” As the 
minimum for “people’s” landownership he took such allot¬ 
ments as would cover “cereal food and payments,”* while 
the rest, he said, could bo obtained J)y “employments,”... In 
other words, he simply resigned himself to a state of affairs in 
which the peasant, by maintaining connection with the land, 
is subjected to a double exploitation—partly by the land¬ 
lord, on the “allotment,” and partly by the capitalist, in 
‘V^mployments.” This slate of the small producers, who are 
ifiubjected to a double exploitation, ajid whose conditions 
of life, moreover, are such as inevitably breed a cowed and 
crushed spirit., killing all hope that the oppressed class will 
light, let alone be victorious—this semi-meilieval condi¬ 
tion is the nec plus ultra of the outlook and ideals of the 
“friends of the people.” Well then, when capitalism, which 
developed with tremendous rapidity througliout the whole 
of Russia’s post-Reform history, began to uproot this pil¬ 
lar of old Russia—the patriarchal, send-serf peasantry— 
to drag them out of these medieval and semi-feudal 
conditions and to place them in a modern, purely capi¬ 
talist environment, compelling them to abandon their 
old homes and wander over the face of Russia in search of 
work, breaking the chains of enslavement to the local “work- 
giver” and disclosing the basis of exploitation in general, of 
class exploitation as distinct from the depredations of a 
particular viper—when capitalism began to draw the rest 
ol the peasant population, cowed and forced down to the 

♦ To sliow the relation between these outlays and the rest of 
the peasant bucl^T<;t, let me (juote again the 24 budgets of Oslrogozhsk 
Uyezd. The average expenditure per family is 495.39 rubles (in kind 
and in cash). Of this, 109.10 ruble.s go for the inainteiiance of cattle, 
135.80 rubles are spent on vegetable food and taxes, and the remain¬ 
ing 250.49 rubles on other expenses—non-vegetable food, clothes, 
implements, rent, etc. Mr. Yiizhakov alloNvs the hay-liolds and oLhe;p 
grounds to account for the maintenance of cattle. 
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level of cal lie, eii masse into the vortex of increasingly 
complex social and political life, llien oiir knights began to 
howl and wail about the fall and destruction of the old 
pillars. And they continue to this day to howl and wail about 
the good old times, although no>v, it seems, one must be 
blind not to see the revolutionary side of this new mode of 
life, not to see how capitalism is creating a new social force, 
which has no ties with the old regime of exploitation and is 
in a position to fight it. 

The “friends of the people,” however, show no trace of a 
desire for any radical change in tlie present system. They 
are entirely satisfied with liberal measures on the existing 
basis, and in the invention of such measures Mr. Krivenko 
really displays the administrative abilities of a native Jack- 
in-ofliice. 

“Generally speaking”—he argues, about the need for a 
“detailed study and radical transformation” of “our people’s 
industry”—“this question calls for special investigation, and 
for the division of industries into those that can be applied 
to the life of the people” (sic!!) “and those whose application 
encounters serious obstacles.” 

Mr. Krivenko himself gives us an example of such a di¬ 
vision when he divides the various industries into those 
which arc not capitalised, those in which capitalisation 
has already taken place, and those which can “contend with 
large-scale imlustry for existence.” 

“In the first case,” this administrator decides, “petty pro¬ 
duction can exist freely”—but can it bo free of the mar¬ 
ket, whose fluctuations split tlie petty producers into 
a bourgeoisie and a proletariat? Can it bo free of the 
expansion of the local markets and their amalgamation 
into a big market? Can it be fre(» of technical progress? Or 
perhaps this technical progress—under commodity pro¬ 
duction-need not be capitalistic? In the last case, the 
author demands the “organisation of production on a largo 
scale too”: “Clearly,” he says, “what is needed hero is the 
organisation of production on a large scale too, what is need¬ 
ed is fixed and circulating capital, machinery, etc., or 
something else that will counterbalance those conditions; 
cheap credit, the elimination of superfluous middlemen, 
ilje artel form of farming and the possibility of dispensing 
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with employers’ profit, an assured market, the iriveiiiioii 
of cheaper engines and other technical improvements, or, 
finally, some reduction in wages, provided it is compensat¬ 
ed by other benefits.” 

This sort of reasoning is highly characteristic of the 
“friends of the people,” with their broad ideals in words and 
their stereotyped liberalism in deeds. As you see, our phi¬ 
losopher starts out from nothing more nor less than the 
possibility of dispensiiig with emj)loyers’ profit and from 
the organisation of large-scale fanning. Excellent: this is 
EXACTLY what the Social-Democrats want, too. But how do 
the “friends of the people” want to achieve it? To organise 
large-scale production without employers, it is nece.ssaiy, 
first of all, to abolish the commodity organisation of social 
economy and to replace it by communal, communist organ¬ 
isation, under which production is not regulated by the 
market, as it is at present, but by the producers themselves, 
by the society of workers itself, and the means of production 
are owned not by private individuals, but by the whole of 
society. Such a change from the private to the communal 
form of appropriation apparently requires that the form of 
production first be changed, that the separate, small, iso¬ 
lated processes of production of petty producers be merged 
into a single social productive process; in a word, it requires 
the very material conditions which capitalism creates. But 
the “friends of the people” have no intention of basing them¬ 
selves on capitalism. IIow then do they propose to act? 
They do not say. They do not even mention the abolition of 
commodity economy: evidently, their broad ideals are quite 
unable to transcend the bounds of this system of social pro¬ 
duction. Moreover, to abolish employers’ profit it would bo 
necessary to expropriate the employers, who obtain their 
“profits” precisely because they have monopolised the means 
of production. And to expropriate those pillars of our fa¬ 
therland, a popular revolutionary movement against the 
bourgeois regime is required, a inovoinciit of which only the 
working-class proletariat, which has no ties with this re¬ 
gime, is capable. But the “Irieiids ol' the people” have no 
struggle in mind at all, and do not even suspect that other 
types of public men, apart from the administrative organs 
of the employers themselves, are possible and necessary, 



Clearly, they Iiave not tho slightest iiilentiou ol takings any 
serious measures against “employers’ profit.” Mr. Krivenko 
simply allowed his tongue to run away with him. And he 
immediately corrected himself: why, such a thing as “the 
possibility of dispensing with employers’ profit” can be 
“counterbalanced”—“by something else,” namely credits, 
organised marketing, technical improvements. Thus every¬ 
thing is arranged (|uite satisfactorily: instead of abolish¬ 
ing the sacred right to “profit,” a procedure so offensive to 
Messrs, t he employers, there appear such mild, liberal meas¬ 
ures as will only supply capitalism with better weapons 
for the struggle, and will only strengthen, consolidate and 
develop our petty, “people’s” bourgeoisie. And so as to leave 
no doubt that the “friends of the people” champion the in¬ 
terests of this petty bourgeoisie alone, Mr. Krivenko adds 
the following remarkable explanation. It appears that the 
abolition of employers’ profit may be “counterbalanced”... 
“by a reduction in wages”!!! At first glance I his seems to 
be sheer gibberish. But, no. It is the consistent, application 
of petty-bourgeois ideas. Tho author observes a fact like the 
struggle between big capital and .small and, as a true “friend 
of tho people,” he, of course, takes the side of small ... cap¬ 
ital. lie has further heard that one of the most powerful 
weapons of the small capitalist is wage reduction—a fact 
that has been (juite correctly ol)sorvod and confirmed in a 
large number of industries in Russia, too, parallel to length¬ 
ening the working day. And so, desiring at all costs to 
save tho small... capitalists, he proposes “some reduction in 
wages, provided it is compensated by other benefits”! Messrs. 
tJje employers, about whose “profit” some queer things 
seemed to have been said at first, need not worry. They 
would, I think, be quite willing to install this J)rilliant 
administrator, who plans to fight af^ainst the employers 
by a reduction in wages, in the post of Minister of Finance. 

One could quote another example of how the pure-blooded 
bourgeois peoi)S out of the Immane and liberal administra¬ 
tors of Russkoye Bogatstvo as soon as they have to deal with 
any practical question. “The Chronicle of Home Affairs” 
in Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 12, deals with the subject of mo¬ 
nopoly. 

“Monopoly and the syndicate,” says the author, “such are 
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tho ideals of developed industry.” And he goes on to ex¬ 
press his surprise that those institutions are appearing in 
Russia, too, although there is no “keen competition among 
the capitalists” here. “Neither tlie sugar industry nor the oil 
industry has developed to any great extent yet. The con¬ 
sumption of sugar and kerosene here is still practically in 
the embryo, to judge by the insignificant per capita consump¬ 
tion of these goods here as compared with that of other 
countries. Jt would seem that there is still a very large 
field for the development of these branches of industry and 
that they could still ab.sorb a large amount of capital,” 

It is characteristic that as soon as it comes to a practical 
question, the] author forgets the favourite idea of Russkoye 
Rogatsiro about the shrinking of the home market. Me is 
compelled to admit that this market still has the prospect 
of (remendous develo[)ment, and not of shrinkage. Ho ar¬ 
rives at this conclusion from a comparison with the We.st, 
where consumption is greater. Why? Because culture is on a 
higher level. But what is the material basis of this culture 
if not the development of capitalist technique, the growth 
of commodity economy and exchange, wdiich bring people 
into more fre(|uont intercourse with each other and break 
down the medieval isolation of the separate localities? Was 
not culture in France, for example, on a level no higher than 
ours before the Great Revolution, when the semi-medieval 
])easantry had still not finally split into a rural bourgeoi¬ 
sie and a proletariat? And if the author had examined Rus¬ 
sian life more closely he could not have helped noticing, 
for example, that in localities wdiere capitalism is developed 
the requirements of the peasant population are much high¬ 
er than in the purely agricultural districts. This is noted 
unanimously by all investigators of our handicraft indus¬ 
tries in all cases where they develop so far as to lay an in¬ 
dustrial impress on tho w^holo life of the population.* 

The “friends of the people” pay no attention to such 
“trifles,” because, as far as they are concerned, the expla- 

* As an example let me refer, say, to the Pavlovo handicraftsmen 
as compared to the peasants of the surrounding villages. See the 
works of Grigoryev and Annensky. I again deliberately give the 
example of the countryside in which a specific “people's system” sup¬ 
posedly exists. 
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naiioii is “sini])ly” culture or the growing complexity of 
lile in general, and they do not even inquire into the ma¬ 
terial basis of tJiis culture and this complexity. But if they 
were to examine, at least, the economics of our countryside 
they would have to admit that it is the l)reak-up of the 
peasantry into a bourgeoisie and a proletariat that creates 
the home market. 

Th(‘y must think that ttie growth of the market does not 
by any means imply the growth of a bourgeoisie. “In view 
of the low level of development of production generally,” 
continues the above-mentioned chronicler of home affairs, 
“and the lack of enterprise and initiative, monopoly will 
still further retard the development of the country's forces," 
Speaking of the tobacco monopoly, the author calculates 
that it “would take 154,000,000 rubles out of people's cir¬ 
culation.” Here sight is altogether lost of the fact that the 
basis of our economic system is commodity economy, the 
leader of which, Jiero as everywhere else, is the bourgeoisie. 
And instead of speaking about the bourgeoisie being ham¬ 
pered by monopoly, he speaks about the “country,” in¬ 
stead of speaking about commodity, bourgeois circulation, 
he speaks about “people’s” circulation.* A bourgeois is 
never able to detect the dilTeronce between these two terms, 
great as it is. To show how obvious this difference really is, 
i will quote a magazine which is an authority in the eyes of 
the “friends of the people,” namely, Otechestvenniye Zapi- 
ski. 111 No. 2 of that magazine, 1872, in the article “The 
Plutocracy and Its Basis,” we read the following: 

“According to Mario, the most important characteristic 
of the plutocracy is its love for a liberal form of government, 
or at all events for the principle of freedom of acquisition. 
If we take this characteristic and recall what the position 
w^as some eight or ten years ago, we shall find that in re¬ 
spect of liberalism we have made enormous strides.... No 
matter what newspaper or magazine you take up, they all 
seem more or less to represent democratic principles, they 
are all out for the interests of the people. But side by side 
with these democratic views, and even under the cloak of 

* The author must be particularly blamed for this use of terms 
because Russkoye Boyatstvo loves the word “people’s** as opposed 
to bourgeois. 
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thorn” (mark this), “tiino and a^^aiii, iiitCMitioiially or liuiii- 
teiitionally, plutocratic aspirations are pursueil.” 

The author quotes as an examjilo the address presented 
by St. Petersburg and Moscow in(‘rchaiits to tlie Minister of 
Financ(», expressing the gratitude of this most venerable 
body of the Itussian bourgeoisie for his having “based the 
financial position of Russia on the widest possible expan¬ 
sion of private enterprise, which alone is fruitful.” And the 
author of the article concludes; “Plntocralic (dements and 
proclivities undoubtedly exist in our society, and in plenty.” 

As you see, your predecessors in the distant past, when 
the impressions of the girat emancipatory R(‘forin (which, 
as Mr. Yuzhakov has discov4‘red, should liave opened up 
peaceful and proper paths of d(‘vel()pment for “people’s” 
production, but which in fact only opened U]) })aths for the 
development of a plutocracy) were still vivid and fresh, 
were theiris(dves forc(*d to admit the plutocratic, i.e., bour¬ 
geois character of private enterprise in Russia. 

Why have you forgot Urn this? Why, when you talk about 
“people’s” circulation and the development of tlie “country’s 
forces” thanks to the development of “enterprise and initia¬ 
tive,” do you not mention the antagonistic character of 
this development, the exploiting character of this enter¬ 
prise and this initiative? Opposition to monopolies and 
similar institutions can, and should, of course, be expressed, 
for they undoubtedly worsen the condition of the working 
people; but it must not be forgotten that besides all these 
medieval fettcr.s the working people are .shackled hy still 
stronger ones, by modern, bourgeois fetters. Undoubt¬ 
edly, the abolition of monopolies would be beneficial to 
the whole “people,” because, bourgeois economy having 
become the basis of the economic life of the country, tlieso 
survivals of the medieval system only add to Ihe capitalist 
miseries still more bitter medieval miseries. Undoubtedly, 
they must definitely be abolished—and the quicker ami 
more radically, the better—in order, by ridding bourgeois 
society of its inherited semi-feudal fetters, to untie the 
hands of the working class, to facilitate its struggle against 
the bourgeoisie. 

That is how one should talk, calling a spade a spade- 
saying that the abolition of monopolies and of all sorts of 
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other medieval restrictions (ami in Russia their name is 
legion) is absolutely essential lor the working class in or¬ 
der to facilitate its struggle against the bourgeois system. 
That is all. None but a bourgeois could see only the solidar¬ 
ity of the interests of the whole “people” against medieval, 
feudal institutions and forget the profound and irrecon¬ 
cilable antagonism between the bourgeoisie and the prole¬ 
tariat within this “people.” 

Incidentally, it would he absurd to think of putting the 
“friends of the people” to shame with this, when, for example, 
they say things like the following about the needs of tins 
countryside: 

“When, a few years ago,” Mr. Krivenko informs ns, “cer¬ 
tain newspapers (liscussed what professions and what type of 
intellectual people the countryside needed, the list proved 
to be a very long and varied one and embraced nearly every 
walk of life: men and women doctors were followed by feld¬ 
shers, then came lawyers, followed by teachers, librarians and 
booksellers, agronomists, forestry experts and agricultural 
experts generally, technicians of the most varied branches 
(a very extensive sphere, almost untouched as yet), organ¬ 
isers and managers of credit institutions, warehouses, etc.” 

Let us stop to consider, say, those “intellectuals” (??) 
wliose activities directly pertain to the economic sphere, 
all those forestry experts, agricultural experts, technicians, 
etc. And how these people are needed in the countryside! But 
ill WIIAT countryside? It goes without saying in the country¬ 
side of the landowners, the countryside of the enterprising 
muzhiks, who have “saving.s” and can afford to pay for the 
services of all these “technicians” whom Mr. Krivenko is 
pleased to call “intellectuals.” This countryside has, indeed, 
long been thirsting for technicians, for credits, for ware¬ 
houses; all our economic literature testifies to this. But there 
is another countryside, much larger, and it would not 
harm the “friends of the people” to think of it a little more 
often; it is the countryside of the ruined, ragged and 
fleeced peasants, who not only have no “savings” with which 
to pay for the labour of “intellectuals,” but have not even 
bread enough to save themselves from starvation. And it is 
this countryside that you want to assist with warehousesW 
What will our one-horse and horseless peasants put in them? 
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Their clothes? They pawned them as far hack as 1891 to the 
rural and urban kulaks who at that lime, in I'uHilment of 
your humane and liberal recipe, set up regular “warehouses” 
in their homes, taverns, and shops. All they have left 
is their “hands”; hut even the Russian bureaucrats have so 
far failed to invent “warehouses” for this sort of commodity.... 

It would he hard to imagine more striking proof of the 
utter banality of lliese “democrats" than this sentimental¬ 
ity about technical progress among the “pc'asantry” and 
closing of eyes to the wholesale expropriation of this very 
“peasantry.” For example, in liusskoije Bogaistvo, No. 2 
(“Sketches,” § XII), Mr. Karyshev, with the fervour of a 
liberal cretin, tells of cases of “perfections and improvements” 
in peasant farming—of the “spread on ])easant farms of 
improved sorts of seed,” such as American oats, Vasa rye, 
Clydesdale oats, etc. “In some places the peasants set spe¬ 
cial plots apart for seed and after careful tilling, they hand- 
plant selected samples of grain on them.” “Many and very 
varied innovations” are noted “in the sphere of improved 
implements and machines,”* such as cultivators, light 
ploughs, threshing-machines, winnowing-machiues, seed 
.sorters. Mention is made of “a greater variety of fertilisers”— 
phosphates, glue waste, pigeon manure, etc. “Correspondents 
urge the necessity for setting up local Zemstvo stores in the 
villages for the sale of phosphates—and Mr. Karyshev, quot¬ 
ing from Mr. V^ V.’s book, Progresslre Trends in Peasant 
Farming (Mr. Krivenko also refers to this book), is alTected 
by all this touching progress almost to the ])oint of fervour: 

“These reports, which we have been able to give only 
in brief, make a heartening and at the same time saddening 
impression.... Heartening, because these })eople, impover¬ 
ished, debt-laden, very many of them horseless, work with 
might and main, do not give way to despair, do not chaiige 
their occupation, but remain true to the land, realising 
that in it, in the proper treatment of it, lies their future, 

• I remind the reader of how these improved implements are 
distributed in Nov^onzensk Uyezd: 37% of the peasants (the poor), 
or 10,000 out of 28,000 households, have 7 implements out of 5,724, 
that is, ouo-eighth of one per cent! Four-fifths of the implements are 
monopolised by the rich, who constitute only one fourth of the total 
households. 
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their streiiglh, their wealth.” (Why, ol course! It goes with¬ 
out saying that it is just the impoverished and horseless 
muzhik who buys phosphates, seed sorters, threshing-ma¬ 
chines and Clydesdale oat seed! 0, sancta simplicitas! And 
this is not written by a ladies’ college damsel, but by a pro- 
lessor, a Doctor of Political Economy! No, say what you 
like, it can’t all be due to sacred simplicity.) ‘They are fe¬ 
verishly searching for ways of ofTecting that proper treat¬ 
ment, searcliing for new ways, methods of cultivation, seed, 
implements, fertilisers, everything that will lend fertility 
to the soil that feeds them and that will sooner or later re¬ 
ward them a hundredfold....* Saddening, because” (perhaps 
you think that here at least this “friend of the people” men¬ 
tions the wholesale expropriation of the peasantry that ac¬ 
companies and engenders the concentration of land in the 
hands of the enterprising muzhiks, its conversion into capital^ 
into the basis of improved farming—the expropriation that 
throws on the market the Tree” and “cheap” “hands” which 
make for the success of native “enterprise” which employs 
ail these threshing-machines, seed sorters and winnowing- 
machines?—Nothing of the kind!) “because ... it is wo our¬ 
selves who must be roused. Where is our aid to the muzhik 
who is striving to improve his farming? We have at our 
disposal science, literature, museums, warehouses, commis¬ 
sion agencies.” (Yes, gentlemen, that’s how he puts them, 
side by side: “science” and “commission agencies.”... The 
time to study the “friends of the people” is not when they are 
fighting the Social-Democrats, because on such occasions 
they don a uniform sewn from tatters of their “fathers’ 


* You are profoundly right, venerable Mr. Professor, when you 
say that improved fanning will reward a hundredfold the “p<'f>J>l‘-*” 
wiio do not “give way to despair” and “remain true to the land.” 
Put have you not observed, 0, great Doctor of Political Econ¬ 
omy, that to acquire all these phosphates and so on, the “muzhik” 
must stand out from among the mass of the starving poor in having 
spare money — and money, after all, is a product of social labour 
that falls into private hands; that the appropriation of the “reward” 
for improved farming will he the appropriation of other people's, 
labour; and that only the most contcinptihlc hangers-on of the bour¬ 
geoisie can see the source of this abundant reward in the personal 
effort of the iiusbandmari, who “working with might and main,” 
“fertilises the soil that feeds him”? 
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ideals,” but in their everyday clothes, when they are dis¬ 
cussing ill detail the affairs oi daily lile. Then you got the 
full colour and flavour of these pctty-bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gists.) ‘is there anything of that sort at the disposal of the 
muzhik? Of course, there are the rudiments of them, but 
somehow they are developing very slowly. The muzhik 
wants an example—where are our experimental fields, 
our model farms? The muzhik is se(‘king the printed word— 
whore is our popular agronomic literature?... The muzhik 
is seeking fertilisers, implements, seed—where are our 
Zemstvo stores for all these things, wholesale buying, pur¬ 
chasing and distributing conveniences?... Where are you, 
men of affairs, private and Zemstvo? Go forth and work, 
the time for it has long been ripe, and 

tioarty thanks will bo your iiicod 
From "Russia's pcof)Io!*”* 

N. Karyshev {Husskoye liogalstvo. No. 2, p. 19.) 

Here they are, these friends of the petty “people’s” bour¬ 
geoisie, revelling in their petty-bourgeois progress! 

One would think that, even apart from an analysis of 
our rural economy, it is enough to observe this striking 
fact in our modern economic history—namely, the general- 
ly-iioteil progress in peasant farming, parallel to the tre¬ 
mendous expropriation of the “peasantry”—to become con¬ 
vinced of the absurdity of picturing the “peasantry” as a 
single harmonious and homogmieous whole, to become con¬ 
vinced of the bourgeois character of ail this progress! But the 
“friends of the people” remain deaf to all this. Having lost the 
good features of the old Russian social-revolutionary Naro- 
dism, they cling tightly to one of its grave errors—its failure 
to understand the class antagonism within the peasantry. 

“The peasantist [Narodnik] of ‘the seventies,”’ Hour- 
wich aptly remarks, “had no idea of class antagonism with¬ 
in the ranks of the peasantry themselves, regarding it as 
confined entirely to the ‘exploiter’—kulak or miroyed — 
and his victim, the peasant imbued wnth the communistic 
spirit.* Glob Uspensky stood alone in his scepticism, op- 


* “There have arisen opposite social classes within the village 
comniuriity,” says Ilourwich elsewhere (p. 104). I quote Hourwich 
only to suppleiiient tiic fads given above. 
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posing bis ironical smile to llie universal illusion. With 
his pcriect knowledge of the peasantry, and his extraordi¬ 
nary arlislic talent that penetrated to the very heart of 
tJie phenomena, he did not fail to see that individualism 
had become the basis of economic relations, not only as be¬ 
tween the usurer and the debtor, but among the peasants at 
large. Cf. his article “Casting in One Mould” (Ravnoniye 
pod odno), Russkaya Mysl, 1882, No. 1.” (Op. cit., p. 10b.) 

It was pardonable and even natural to succumb to this 
illusion in tlie sixties and seventies, when relatively 
accurate information about rural economy was so scarce, 
and when the differentiation of the peasantry had not yet 
become so marked, but today one must deliberately close one’s 
eyes not to sec this differentiation. It is extremely character¬ 
istic that it is precisely of late, when the ruin of the peas¬ 
antry seems to have reached its peak, that one hears so much 
on all sides about progressive trends in peasant farming. 
Mr. V. V. (also a most indubitable “friend of the people”) 
has written a whole book on this subject. And you cannot 
accuse him of factual inaccuracy. On the contrary, the 
technical, agronomical progress of the peasantry is an un¬ 
doubted fact, but so is the fact of the wholesale expropria¬ 
tion of the peasantry. And the^re you are—the “friends of 
the people” concentrate all their attention on the fact that 
the “muzhik” is feverishly searching for new methods of 
cultivation to help him fertilise the soil that feeds him— 
losing sight of the reverse side of the medal, namely, the fe¬ 
verish separation of that very “muzhik” from the soil. They 
bury their heads in the sand like ostriches so as to avoid 
looking facts in the face, so as not to notic(j that they are 
vvitnessiiig t he process of the transformation into capital of 
the land from which the peasant is being separated, the 
process of creation of a home market.* Try to disprove the 
existence of these two opposite processes among our community 
peasantry, try to explain them in any other way than by the 
bourgeois character of our society! That would be too much! 

♦ Ttie reason the search for “new methods of cultivation” is be¬ 
coming “feverish” is that the enterprising muzhik has to run a larger 
farm, and cannot cope with it by the old methods; that he is compelled 
by competition to seek new methods, inasmuch as agriculture is 
increashigly acquiring a commodity, bourgeois character. 
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CbaiitiJig halloiujalis and ciYusiug hiimaiutariaii and benev¬ 
olent phrases are the alpha and omega of their “science,” 
of their whole political “activity.” 

And they even elevate this niodesi, liberal patching up 
of the present order to a regular philosophy. “Minor, goji- 
uine activity,” says Mr. Krivenko, with an air of profundi¬ 
ty, “is much better than major ijiactivity.” How new and 
clever! Moreover, he goes on to say, “minor activity is by 
no means synonymous with minor purpose.” And as exam¬ 
ples of such “extension of activity,” when minor performance 
becomes “proper and good,” he quotes the work of a certain 
lady in organising schools, lawyers’ activities among the 
peasants eliminating pettifoggers, lawyers' plans to accom¬ 
pany circuit courts into the provinces to act as de¬ 
fendant’s counsel, and, lastly, wdiat we have already heard 
about, the organisation of handicraftsmen’s warehouses: 
in this case the oxteiision of activity (to the dimensions of a 
great purpose) is to consist in opening warehouses “by the 
combined efforts of the Zemstvos in the busiest centres.” 

All this, of course, is very lofty, humane and liberal — 
“liberal,” because it wdll free the bourgeois economic system 
from all its medieval handicaps and thus make it easier for 
the w^orker to fight the system itself, wdiich, of course, will 
be strengthened rather than hurt by such measures; and wt^ 
have long been reading about all this in all Russian liberal 
publications. It would not bo w-orth opposing it if the Rus- 
skuije Bogalslvo gentlemen did not compel us to do so; they 
began advancing these “modest beginnings of liberalism” 
AGAINST the Social-Democrats and, as a lesson to them, 
simultaneously rebuking them for renouncing “the ideals of 
their fathers.” That being the case, we cannot help saying 
that it is, at the very least, amusing to oppose the Social- 
Democrats wdtli proposals and suggestions for such mod¬ 
erate and meticulous liberal (that is, bourgeois-serving) 
activity. As for the fathers and their ideals, it should be said 
that however erroneous and utopian the old theories of the 
Russian Narodniks were, at all events they were ABSO¬ 
LUTELY opposed to such “modest beginnings of liberalism.” 
1 have borrowed the latter expression from Mr. N. K. 
Mikhailovsky’s article “About the Russian Edition of 
K. Marx’s Book” {Otecheslcenniye Zapiski, 1872, No. 4)—an 
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arlicle writ ten in a vory lively anti brisk style (compared 
with his prostMit writings), and strongly protesting against 
the proposal not to ofleiid our young liberals. 

But that was long ago, so long ago that the “I’riends of 
the people” have managed to forgot all about it, and have 
glaringly demonstrated, by their tactics, that when there is 
no materialist criticism of political institutions, and when 
the class character of the modern state is not understood, it 
is only one step from political radicalism to political 
opportunism. 

Hero are a few^ examples of this opportunism. 

“The translormation of the Ministry of State Properties 
into the Ministry of Agriculture,” declares Mr. Yuzhakov, 
“may profoundly inllueiice the course of our economic de¬ 
velopment, but it may also prove to be nothing hut a re- 
shuflling of officials.” (Husskoye BogatsLvo, No. 10.) 

Everything depends, consequently, on who wdll bo 
“called upon”—'the friends of the people or the representa¬ 
tives of the interests of the landlords and capitalists. The 
interests themselves need not he touched. 

“The protection of the economically weak from the eco¬ 
nomically strong is the first natural task of stale interfer¬ 
ence,” continues this same Mr. Yuzhakov in the same arti¬ 
cle; and he is supporte<l in the same terms by the chronicler 
of Iiomo affairs in Husskoye Bogalstvo^ No. 2. And so as to 
leave no doubt that his interpretation of this philanthropic 
iiojisense* is the same as that of his worthy associates, the 
West-Europ(‘au liberal and radical pelty-hourgeois ideolo¬ 
gists, he at once adds: 

“Gladstone’s Land Bills,’* Bismarck’s workers’ insurance, 
factory inspection, the idea of our Peasants’ Bank, the or¬ 
ganisation of migration, measures against the kulak—all 
tJiese are attempts to apply this same principle of state in¬ 
terference for the protection of the economically weak.” 

This at least has the merit of being frank. The author 
bluntly states that, like the Gladstones and Bis- 
marcks, he wants to adhere to the present social relations, 
like them he wants to patch up and darn present-day society 

* It is nonsense because the strength of the “economical!5’ strong” 
lies, among other Itiing^ in his possession of political power. Without 
it lie could nut raaintaiii his ecouuiiiic rule* 
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(bourgeois soeiely—somelhirig he does not uuderstarul 
any more tliaii the Wcst-Europcaii followers of the Glad- 
slones and Bisiiiarcks do), and not combat it. hi complete 
harmony with this, tJioir fundamental tiieoretical tenet, is 
the fact that they regard as an instrument of reform an or¬ 
gan which has its basis in this preseiit-day society and pro¬ 
tects the interests of its ruling classes~the state. They posi¬ 
tively believe the state to be omnipotent and above all classes, 
and ex])ect that it will not only “assist” the working jieople, 
hut create a real and proper system (as we have heard from 
Mr. Krivenko). But then, of course, nothing else is to be ex¬ 
pected of them, dyed-in-the-wool petty-bourgeois ideologists 
that tliey are. For it is one of the fundamental and charac¬ 
teristic features of the i)etty bourgeoisie-—one, inciden¬ 
tally, which makes it a reactionary class —that the petty 
producers, disunited and isolated by the very conditions of 
production and tied down to a definite place and to a defi¬ 
nite exploiter, cannot understand the class character of 
the exploitation and oppression from which they suffer, 
and suffer sometimes no less than the proletarian; they can¬ 
not understand that in bourgeois society the state too is 
l)Ouiid to bo a class state.* 

Why is it then, most worthy “friends of the people,” that 
till now—and with particular energy since this very eman¬ 
cipatory Reform—our government has “supported, protect¬ 
ed and created” ojily the bourgeoisie aiid capitalism? Why 
is it that such unseemly conduct on the part of this absolute, 
allegedly supraclass, government has coijjcided precisely 
with a historical ])eriod characterised in the country’s inter¬ 
nal life by the development of commodity economy, commerco 
and industry? Why do you consider these latter changes in 

* 'riiat is why IIjc “friends of llio peciple” are arch-reactionaries 
when Uiey say tliat it is tlie stale's natural task to protect the econom¬ 
ically weak (that is what it should be according to their banal, 
old wives’ ruorality), whereas Russia’s entire history and home pol¬ 
icy testify that the task of our slate is to protect only the feudal 
landlords and the big bourgeoisie, and to punish with the utmost 
brutality every attempt of the '"economically weak'' to stand up for 
their rights. And that, of course, is its natural task, because abso¬ 
lutism and the bureaucracy are thoroughly saturated with the feudal- 
bourgeois spirit, and because in the economic sjihere the bourgeoisie 
bold undivided sway and keep Ibu workers “as quiet as lambs.** 
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iiUernal lil> to be the effect and the government’s policy 
the cause, despite the fact that tiujso changes were so deep 
down in society that the government did not even notice them 
and put innumerable obstacles in their way, and despite the 
fact that this very same '"absolute” government, under other 
coJiditioiis of internal life, “supported,” “protecte<l” and 
“created” another class? 

Oh, the “friends of the people" nev(»r concern themselves 
with such questions! All this, you see, is materialism, 
dialectics, “Hegelianism,” “mysticism ami metaphysics.” 
They simply think that if you plead with I his government 
nicely enough and humbly enough, it will put everything 
right. And as far as humbleness is concerned, one inusi do 
Husskoye Bogalstro justice: truly, it stands out even among 
the Russian liberal press for its inability to display the 
slightest independence. Judge for yourselves: 

“The abolition of the salt tax, the abolition of the poll- 
tax and the reduction of the land redemption payments” 
are described by Mr. Yuzhakov as “a considerable relief to 
people’s farming.” Well, of course! But was not the aboli¬ 
tion of the salt tax accompanied by the imposition of a host 
of new indirect taxes and an increase in the old ones? Was 
not tbe abolition of the poll-tax accompanied by an increase 
in the payments made by the former stale poasajits, under 
guise of placing them on a redemption basis? And is 
there not even now, alter the famous reduction of redemp¬ 
tion payments (by which the government dij| not even re¬ 
turn to the peasants the profit it had made out of the redemp¬ 
tion operations), a discrepancy between the payments and 
the income from the land, i.e,, a direct survival of feudal 
quitrent? Never mind! What is important, you see, is 
“the first step,” the “principle.” As for the rest ... the rest we 
can plead for later on! 

These, however, are only the blo.ssoms. Now for the fruit. 

“The eighties eased the people’s burden” (that’s by the 
above measures!) “and thus saved them from utter ruin.” 

This is another phrase classic for its shameless servility, 
one that can only be placed, say, alongside Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky’s statement, quoted above, that we have still to create 
a proletariat. One cannot help recalling in this connection 
Shchedrin’s incisive description of the evolution of the Rus- 
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siaii liberal! This liberal starts fiiil by pleadint,^ with the au¬ 
thorities to ^raiit reforms “as far as possible,” then he goes on 
to bog for “well, at least something,” ami ends by taking up an 
eternal and unshakable stand on “anything, however mean.” 
And what else can one say of the “friends of the people” but 
that they Jiave adopted this eternal ami unshakable st and 
when, fresh from the impressions of a famine affecting mil¬ 
lions of j)eople, towards wdiich the government’s attitu<le 
was first one of a huckster’s stinginess and then of a huck¬ 
ster’s cowardice, they say in print that the government has 
saved th(i pi'ople from utter ruin!! Several years more will 
pass, marked by the still more rapid expropriation of the 
peasantry; the government, in addition to establishing a 
Ministry of Agriculture, will abolish one or two direct and 
impose several new indirect taxes; the famine wall then 
affect 40 million jieople—and these gentlemen will write 
in tlie same old way: you see, 40 and not 50 million are 
starving, that is b(*cause the government has eased the 
people’s burden and has saved them from utter ruin; it is 
because the government has hearkened to the “friends of 
the people” and established a Ministry of Agriculture! 

Another example: 

In liusskoye Hogalstro, No. 2, the chronicler of home 
affairs arguing that Russia is “fortunately” (sic!) a back¬ 
ward country, “which has preserved elements that enable 
her to base her economic system on the prijiciple of solidari¬ 
ty,”* says that she is therefore able to act “in international 
affairs as an exponent of economic solidarity” and that Rus¬ 
sia’s chances for this are enhanced by her undeniable “po¬ 
litical might”!! 

It is the gendarme of Europe, that constant and most re¬ 
liable bulwark of all reaction, who has reduced the Russian 
people, themselves oppressed at home, to the shameful po¬ 
sition of serving as an instrument for oppressing the peo¬ 
ples in the West—it is this gendarme who is described as an 
exponent of economic solidarity! 

* Between whom? The landlord and the peasant, the enterprising 
muzhik and the (ramp, (he mill owner and the worker? To undersland 
what this classical “pR'^^'lpI^ solidarity” means, wc must remember 
that solidarity between the employer and the workman is achieved 
by “a reduction in wages.” 



This is indeed boyorui ail limit! Messrs, tlie “I'rioiids of the 
p(?ople” will outdo all liberals. They not only plead with the 
government, lh(?y not only eulogise it, they positively pray 
to it, pray wilh such obeisance, with such zeal that a stran¬ 
ger cannot help feeling eerie at the sound of their loyal 
loreheads cracking on the flagstones. 

Do you reineinber the German definition of a philistine? 

Was ist dor Phi lister? 

Eiri holilor Darin, 

Voll Fuirlit iind Ilofiniing, 

Dass Gult iMbarin.* 


This definition does not fjuite apply to our affairs. God ... 
God takes a back seat with us. But the authorities 
... that’s a different matter. And if in tliis definition 
we substitute the word “authorities” for the w’ord “God” 
we shall get an exact description of the ideological stock- 
in-trade, the moral level and the civic courage of the Russian 
humane and liberal “friends of the people.” 

To this absolutely preposterous view of the government, 
the “friends of the people” add a corresponding attitude 
toward the so-called “intelligentsia.” Mr. Krivenko writes: 
“Literature ...” should “appraise phenomena according to 
their social meaning and encourage every active effort to 
do good. It has harped, and continues to harp, on the short¬ 
age of teachers, doctors, technicians, on the fact that the 
people are sick, poor” (there are few technicians), “illiter¬ 
ate, etc.; and wdien people come forward who are weary of 
sitting at card tables, participating in private theatricals 
and eating sturgeon patties at parties given by Marshals 
of Nobility, and who go out to work with rare self-sacrifice 
and in face of numerous obstacles” (think of it: they liave 
sacrificed card tables, theatricals and patties!), “literature 
should welcome them.” 

Two pages later, with the hiisines.s-like air of an old 
campaigner grown wise by experience, he reproves those who 
“wavered wdieii confronted with the question whether or not 
to accept otfico as Zemsky Nachalniks/* town mayors, or 

* What is a philistine? A hollow gut, full of fear and of hope 
in God’s mercy (Goethe).—/Jd. 
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chairmen or iiienil)ers oi’ Zemstvo Boards undcn* the new 
regulations. In a society with a developed consciousness 
oi civic requirements and duties” (really, genllerncn, this 
is as good as the speeches oi famous Russian Jacks-in-office 
like the Barajiovs and Kosiches!)/‘such wavering and such an 
altitude to aiTairs would be inconceivable, because it would 
assimilate in its own way every reform that had any vital 
side to it at all, that is, would take advantage of and de¬ 
velop those sides of the reform that are expedient; as to the 
undesirable sides, it would convert them into a dead letter; 
and if there were nothing whatever vital in the reform it 
would remain an entirely alien body.” 

What on earth do you make of that! What miserable 
twoperiJiy-ha’penny opportunism, what indulgence in self- 
atliniralion! The task of literature is to collect all the draw¬ 
ing-room gossip about the wicked Marxists, to bow and 
cringe to the government for saving the people from utter 
iTiiiJ, to welcome people who have grown weary of sitting at 
card tables, to teach the “public” not to fight shy even of 
such posts as that of Zemsky Nachalnik.... What is this I am 
reading—or Novoije Vremya? No, it is Russkoye 
Bogaistvo, the organ of the advanced Russian democrats.... 

And such gentlemen talk about the “ideals of their fathers,” 
claim that they, and they alone, guard the traditions of the 
days when France poured the ideas of socialism all over 
Europe”—and when, in Russia, the assimilation of these 
ideas produced the theories and teachings of Herzen and 
Chernyshevsky. This is a downright disgrace and would 
be positively outrageous and offensive—if Russkoye Bogat- 
stvo were not so utterly amusing, if such statements in the 
columns of a magazine of this type did not arouse Homeric 
laughter, and nothing else. Yes, indeed, you are besmirching 
those idealsl What were actually the ideals of the first Rus¬ 
sian socialists, the socialists of the epoch which Kautsky so 
aptly described in the words: 

“When every socialist was a poet and every poet a so¬ 
cialist.” 

Faith in a special social order, in the communal system of 
Russian life; hence—-faith in the possibility of a peasant 
socialist revolution—thet is what inspired them and roused 
dozens and hundreds of people to wage a heroic struggle 





against Ulo govoriiiiKMit. And you, you caiiFiot reproach I ho 
Social-'Deinocrals ^vith failing to approriato the immense 
historical servic(‘s of those, the linost people of their day, 
with failing to respecl their memory profoundly. But 1 
ask you, where is that faith now? It has vanished. So utterly, 
that wlien Mr. V. V. tried to argue last year that tlu^ village 
community trains the people to common elTort and is a cen¬ 
tre of altruistic seulimenis, etc.,’* even Mr. Mikhailovsky's 
conscience was pricked and he sharneface»lly l>egan to lecture 
Mr. V. V. and to point out that “no investigallon has shown 
a connection between our village community and altruism.'' ’® 
And, indeed, no invcKsligation has. Yet there was a tirno 
when people had faith, implicit faith, without making any 
investigation. 

Ho\v? Why? On what grounds?... 

“Every socialist was a poet and every poet a socialist.” 

Moreover, adds the same Mr. MikJiailovsky, all conscien¬ 
tious investigators agree that the countryside is splitting 
up, giving rise, on the one hand, to a mass of proletarians, 
and, on the other, to a handful of “kulaks” who keep the rest 
of the population under their heel. And again he is right: 
the countryside is indeed splitting up. Nay more, the coun¬ 
tryside long ago split up completely. y\ud the old Russian 
peasant socialism split up with it, making way for workers’ 
socialism, on the one hand, and degenerating into vulgar 
petty-bourgeois radicalism, on the other. This change cannot 
be described as anything but d(?geJieralion. PVom the doc¬ 
trine that peasant life is a .special social order and that our 
country has taken an exceptional path of development, 
t here has emerged a sort of diluted eclecticism, which can no 
longer deny that commodity economy has become the basis 
of economic development and has grown into capitalism, but 
which refuses to see the bourgeois character of all the rela¬ 
tions of profluction, refuses to see the nece.ssily of the cla.ss 
struggle under this system. From a political programme 
calculated to arouse the peasantry for the socialist revolu¬ 
tion against the foundations of modern society* there has 


* That, substantially, was what all our old revolutionary pro¬ 
grammes ainoiintod to—from llioso, say, of the |{aknniiiists and the 
rebels,®® to those of the Narodniks, and linally tho Narodovollsi, 
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enlarged a programnio calculated to patcli up, to “iiriprove” 
the conditions of the peasantry uMle preserving the joun-- 
dations of modern society. 

Strictly speaking, all this should already suffice to give an 
idea of the kind of “criticism” to he expected from these gen¬ 
tlemen of Uusskoye Bogatsiro when they undertake to “de¬ 
molish” the Social-Democrats. They do not make the slight¬ 
est attem])t t(» give a .straightforward and conscientious 
exposition of the Social-Democrats’ conception of Russian 
realiti(‘s (they could (juite well do so. and get round the cen¬ 
sorship, if they laid special .stress on the economic side and 
kept to the general, partly allegorical terms in which they 
have conducted all their “polemics”) and to argue against its 
siil)stance, to argue against the correctness of the practical 
conclusions drawn from it. They prefer ijistead to confine 
themselves to the most vacuous phrases about ab.stract schemes 
and belief in them, about the conviction that every country 
has to pass through the phase ... and similar nonsense, with 
which we have already become sufficiently familiar in the case 
of Mr. Mikhailovsky. Often we get dowmright distortions. Mr. 
Krivenko, for example, declares that Marx “admitted that, 
if we desired it” (?!! So, according to Marx, the evolution of 
social and economic relations depends on human will and 
consciousness?? What is this—abysmal ignorance or unpar¬ 
alleled effrontery?!), “and actcil accordingly, we could 
avoid the vicissit udes of capitalism and proceed by a differ¬ 
ent and more expedient path (sic!!!).” 

Our knight was able to talk such nonsense by indulging 
in deliberate distortion. Citing the passage from the well- 
known “K. Marx’s Letter” {Yuridichesky Vestnik, 1888, No. 
ID), where Marx speaks of his high esteem for Chernyshevsky, 
who thought it possible for Russia not to “undergo the 
tortures of the capitalist system,” Mr. Krivenko closes 
the quotation marks, i.e., ends the reproduction of what 
Marx actually said (the last words of which were: “he [Cher¬ 
nyshevsky] pronounces in favour of this latter solution”) — 


lor whom Ibe conviction that the peasants would send an over¬ 
whelming majority of .socialIs!s to a future Zemsky Sobor"* also 
occupied no small place in (heir thoughts. 
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and adds: “And 1, says Marx, 67 /y 7re” (Krivenko’s italics) 
“Ihese views” (p. 180, No. 12). 

What Marx actually said was this: “And my honourablo 
critic would iiave had at least as much reason for inferring 
from my esteem for this ‘great Russian scholar and 
critic’ that I shared his views on the question, as for con¬ 
cluding from my polemic against the Russian ‘literary man' 
and Pan-Slavist** that I rejected tliem.” (Yiiridichesky Vest- 
niky 1888, No. 10, p. 271.) 

And so Marx said that Mr. Mikhailovsky had no right to 
regard him as an opponent of the idea of Russia’s special 
line of development because he also respected those w^ho held 
this idea; but Mr. Krivenko misconstrues this to mean that 
Marx “admitted” this special line of development. This is 
an out-and-out distortion. Marx’s statement quoted above 
shows quite clearly that he evaded the question as such: 
“Mr. Mikhailovsky could have taken as a basis either of the 
two contradictory remarks, i.e., he had no grounds for bas- 
ijig his conclusions as to my view's on Russian affairs in 
general on either of them.” And in order that these remarks 
should provide no occasion for misinterpretation, Marx, in 
this very same “letter,” gave a direct reply to the question 
of how his theory could be applied to Russia. This reply 
very clearly shows that Marx avoided answering the ques¬ 
tion as such, avoided examining Russian data, which alone 
could decide the que.stion: “If Russia,” he replied, “is tending 
to become a capitalist nation on the pattern of the West- 
European countries—and during the last years she has 
been taking much trouble in this respect—she will not 
succeed without having first transformed a good part of her 
peasants into proletarians.”** 

This, I think, is perfectly clear: the question was whether 
Russia was tending to become a capitalist nation, whether 
the ruin of her peasants w^as the process of the creation of a 
capitalist system, of a capitalist proletariat; and Marx says 
that “it” she was so tending, she would have to transform a 
good part of her peasants into proletarians. In other words, 
Marx’s theory is to investigate and explain the evolution of 
the economic system of certain countries, and its “applica¬ 
tion” to Russia can be only the INVESTIGATION of Rus¬ 
sian production relations and their evolution, EMPLOYING 
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the established practices of the MATERIALIST method and 
of THEORETICAL political economy.* 

The elaboration of a new theory of methodology and po¬ 
litical economy marked such gigantic progress in social 
sci(‘nco, such a tremendous advance for socialism, that al¬ 
most immediately alter the appearance of Capital “the des¬ 
tiny of capitalism in Russia’' became the principal theoret¬ 
ical problem for Russian socialists; the most healed de¬ 
bates raged around this problem, and the most important 
points of programme were decide<l in accordance with it. 
And it is noteworthy that when (some ten years ago) a sep¬ 
arate group of socialists appeared wlio answered in the af¬ 
firmative the (juestion of whether Russia’s evolution was 
capitalist, and based this answer on the data of Russian 
economic reality, it encountered no direct and definite 
criticism of the point at issue, no criticism which accepted 
the same general methodological and theoretical principles 
and gave a different explanation of the data. 

The “friends of the people,” who have launched a veri¬ 
table crusade against the Marxists, likewise do Jiot argue 
their case by examining the facts. As we saw in the first 
article, they dispose of the matter with phrases. Mr. Mikh¬ 
ailovsky, moreover, never misses an opportunity to dis¬ 
play his wit about the Marxists lacking unanimit y and about 
their failure to agree among themselves. And “our well- 
known” N. K. Mikhailovsky laughs heartily over his joke 
about Marxists “real” and “not real.” It is true that complete 
unanimity does not reign among the Marxists. But., firstly, 
Mr, Mikhailovsky misrepresents this fact; and, secondly, 
it demonstrates the strength and vitality of Russian Social- 
Democracy and not its weakness. A particularly character¬ 
istic feature of the recent period is that socialists are arriv¬ 
ing at Social-Democratic views by various paths and for 
that reason, while unreservedly agreeing on the fundamental 
and principal thesis that Russia is a bourgeois society which 
has grown out of the feudal system, that its political form is 
a class state, and that the only way to end the exploitation 

* 1 repeat that this conclusion could not but be clear to anybody 
who had read the Communist Manifesto, The Poi^erty of Philosophy, 
and Capital, and that a special explanation was required only for 
the b(3neAt of Mr. Mikhailovsky. 
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of the working people is through the class struggle of the 
proletariat*—they diflor on many particular [jrublenis both in 
their methods of argument and in the detailed interpretation 
of this or that phenomenon of Russian life. 1 can therefore 
delight Mr. Mikhailovsky in advance by slating that, 
within the limits of the above-mentioned thesis, which is 
fundamental and common to all Social-Democrats, differ¬ 
ences of opinion exist also on the problems that have been 
touched upon in these cursory notes, for example, the peas¬ 
ant Reform, the economics of peasant farming and hand¬ 
icraft iinlustrios, lan<i renting, etc. The unanimity of people 
who content themselves with the unanimous acceptance of 
“lofty truths” such as: the peasant Reform might open for 
Russia peaceful paths of proper development; the state 
might call, not upon the representatives of capitalist inter¬ 
ests, but upon the “friends of the people”; the village 
community might socialise agriculture and manufactur¬ 
ing industry, which might be developed into large-scale 
production by the handicraflsmau; people's land 
renting sup()orts people's farming—this touching and mov¬ 
ing unanimity has been replaced by disagreements among 
persons who are seeking for an explanation of Russia’s 
actual, present economic organisation as a system of defi¬ 
nite production relations, for an explanation of her actual 
economic evolution, of her political and all other types of 
superstructure. 

And if .such work—while leading people from different angles 
to the acceptance of the common position which undoubt¬ 
edly <lictates joint political action and consequently confers 
on all who accept it the right and duty to call them¬ 
selves “SOCfAL-DKMtK^HATS’'— still leaves a wide field for 
differences of opinion on a host of particular problems open 
to various solutions, it merely demonstrates, of cour.se, 
the strojigth and vitality of Ru.ssian Social-Democracy.* 

* For the simple reason tJiat no solution of these prol)JciJis has 
so far br.eji found. Indeed, you cannot regard as a solution of the land- 
renting problem the assertion that “people’s land renting supports 
people’s farming,” or the following description of the system of 
cultivating the landlord’s land with the peasants’ implements: “The 
peasant lias proved to bo sironger than Die landlord,” who “has sac¬ 
rificed his independence for the heiiclit of Die independent peasjjuiL^' 
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Moreover, il. would he hard to imagine anything more 
dilficult than the conditions under which this work is being 
done: there is not, nor can there he, an organ to unite the 
various aspects ot the work; in view oi' prevailing police 
conditions, private intercourse* is extremely dilficult. It 
is only natural that Social-Democrats cannot properly dis¬ 
cuss and reach agreement on details, that they contradict 
each other.... 

This is indeed funny, is it not? 

Mr. Krivenko’s references, in his “polemic" against the 
Social-Democrats, to “neo-Marxists" may cause some per¬ 
plexity. Some readers may think that something in the na- 
ture of a split has taken place among the Social-Democrats, 
and that “neo-Marxists" have broken away from the ohl 
Social-Democrats. Nothing of the kind. At no time or place 
has anybody in a public defence of Marxism criticised the 
theories and programme of Russian Social-Democracy, or 
advocated any other kind of Marxism. Tlie fact is that 
Messrs. Krivenko and Mikhailovsky have been listening to 
drawing-room gossip about the Marxists, have been observ¬ 
ing various liberals who use Marxism to cover up their lib¬ 
eral inanity, and, with their characteristic cleverness and 
tact, have set out. with this stock-in-trade to “criticise” 
the Marxists. It is not surprising that this “criticism" con¬ 
sists of a regular chain of absurdities and lilthy attacks. 

“To be consistent," argues Mr. Krivenko, “wo should give 
an affirmative answTU' to this" (to the (juestion: “should we 
not strive for the development of capitalist industry?"), 
and “not shrink from buying up peasants’ land or opening 
shops and taverns"; we sliould “rejoice at the success of the 
numerous inn keepers in tlie Duma and assist the still 
more numerous buyer.s-up of the peasants’grain." 

Really, that is amusing. Try to tell such a “friend of the 
people”thal everywhere in Rus.sia the exploit ation of I hework- 
ing people is by its nature capitalistic, t hat the enterprising 
muzhiks and buyers-up should be classed among the repre¬ 
sentatives of capitalism because of such and such political- 

“tlje peasant has wrested large-scale production from the grasp of 
the landlord”; ‘‘the people are I he victors in llie .struggle for the form 
of agricultural technique.” This idle liberal chatter is to he found 
in The Destiny of Capitalism, the work of ‘‘our welbkiiowu” Mr. V. V. 
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('coiioinic fcaluros, which prove the bourgeois character ol‘ 
the splitting up ol the peasantry—why, he would raise a 
howl, call it outrageous luu-esy, shout al>out the indiscrim- 
iuale l^orrowiiig of West-Europeau formulas and abstract 
scliemes (while at the same time most carelully evading tlie 
actual nieauiug of the “iierelical'’argument). But when pic¬ 
tures of the “horrors” caused by the wicked Marxists have to 
be painted, lofty science and pure ideals may be left aside, and 
it may be admitteil that buyers up of peasants’ grain and 
peasants’ land really are representatives of capitalism, and 
not merely “liankerers” after other people’s goods. 

Try ami i)rove to this “Irieiid of the people” that not oj]ly 
are the Russian liourgeoisie already in control of the people’s 
labour everywhere, due to the concentration of the means 
of production in their hands alone, but they also bring pres¬ 
sure to bear upon the government, initiating, compelling 
and detorminijjg the bourgeois cljaracter of its policy—why, 
be would fly into a real rage, begin to shout about the omnip¬ 
otence of our goveniinent, about fatal misunderstanding 
and unlucky chance alone causing it always to “call upon” 
representatives of the interests of capilalism and not ui)on 
the “friends of the people,” about its artilicially implanting 
capitalism.... But on the sly they are themselves compelled 
to recognise as represejitatives of capilalism the inn¬ 
keepers in the Duma, i.e., one of the elements of this very 
government that is supposed to stand above classes. But, 
gentlemen, arc the interests of capitalism in Russia repre¬ 
sented only in the “Duma,” and only by “inn-keepi‘rs”?... 

As to filthy attacks, we have had quite enough of them 
from Mr. Mikhailovsky, and we get them again from Mr. 
Krivenko, who, for example, in his eagerness to annihilate 
the hated Social-Democracy, relates that “some go into the 
factories (wlien, of course, they can get soft jobs as techni¬ 
cians or olfice workers), claiming that their sole purpose is 
to accelerate the capitalist process.” There is no need, of 
course, to reply to such positively indecent statements. 
All we can do is to put a full stop here. 

Keep on in the same spirit, gentlemen, keep boldly on! 
The imperial government, llie one which, as you have 
just told us, has already taken measures (even though they 
Lave flaws in them) t o save the people from utter ruin, will 
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take measures, this time without any flaws whatever, to save 
your Lanality and ignorance from exposure. “Cultured so¬ 
ciety” will gladly continue as liitlnuto, in the intervals 
between sturgeon patties aiul the card table, to talk about 
the “younger brother” and to devise Ininiaiie projects lor 
“improving” Jiis condition; its representatives will be 
pleased to learn from you that by taking up positions as 
Zemsky Nachalniks or other supervisors of the peasants’ 
purses they display a developed consciousness ol civic 
requirements and duties. Keep on! You may be certain not 
only of being left in peace but even of approval and praise 
... from the lips of the Messrs. Bureniiis. 


In conclusion it will perhaps be worth while replying 
to a question which has probably occurred already to 
more than one reader. Did it pay to argue so long with 
such gentlemen? V\'as it worth while replying seriously to 
this stream of liberal and censor-protected filth which they 
were pleased to call polemics? 

1 think it was, not for their sake, of course, or for the 
sake of the “cultured” public, but for the useful lesson 
which Russian socialists can and should learn from this on¬ 
slaught. It provides most striking and most convincing 
proof that the period of Russia’s social development, when 
democracy and socialism were merged in one inseparable and 
indissoluble whole (as was the case, for example, in Cher- 
nyshevsky’s day), has gone never to return. Today there are 
absolutely no grounds for the idea, which Russian social¬ 
ists here and there still cling to and wliich most harmfully 
affects their theories and practical work, that there is no 
profound qualitative difference in Russia between the ideas 
of the democrats and those of the socialists. 

Quite the contrary; a wide gulf divides these ideas, 
and it is high time the Russian socialists understood 
this, understood that a COMPLETE and FINAL RUPTURE 
with the ideas of the democrats is INEVITABLE and IM¬ 
PERATIVE! 

Let us see wdiat this Russian democrat actually was in 
the days which gave rise to this idea, and what he has now 
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become. The ' Irieiids ol t he people’' provide enough material 
for such a comparison. 

Extremely interesting in this connection is Mr. Kriven¬ 
ko's attack on Mr. Struve who, in a (lerman publication, op¬ 
posed Mr. Nik. —on's utopianism (his article “On Capital¬ 
ist Development in Russia," “Zur Beurtheilung der kapitalis- 
tisclien Entwicklung Russlands/’appeared in SozialpolUisches 
CentralbJatt,^^ 111, No. 1, October 2, 1893). Mr. Krivenko 
launches out against Mr. Struve lor, as he alleges, classing 
the ideas of those who “stand for the village community 
anti the allotment" as “national socialism" (which, he says, 
is of a “purely utopian nat ure"). This terrible accusation of 
being concerned with socialism drives onr worthy author 
into a rage: 

“Were there," he exclaims, “no others" (apart from Her¬ 
zen, Chernyshevsky and the Narodniks), “who stood for the 
village community and the allotment? What about those who 
drew up the regulation for the peasants, who made the com¬ 
munity and the peasants’ economic indepejidence the basis 
of the Reform; what about the investigators of our history 
and of contemporary life who support these principles, and 
almost the whole of our serious and respectal>le press, 
which also supports these principles—are they all victims 
of the delusion called ‘national socialism’?" 

Calm yourself, most w'^ortliy “friend of the people"! You 
were so scared by the awful accusation of being concenied 
with socialism that- you did not even take the trouble to 
read Mr. Struve’s “little article" carefully. And, indeed, 
what a crying injustice it w’^ould be to accuse those who 
stand for “the village community and the allotment" of being 
concerned with socialism! Pray, what is there socialistic in 
this? Socialism, as we know, is the name given to the protest 
and struggle against the exploitation of the wwking people, 
a st ruggle for the complete abolition of this exploitation— 
while “to stand for the allotment" means supporting the peas¬ 
ant's payment of redemption money for all the land t hey used 
to have at their disposal. But even if one docs not staJid for 
land redemption but for the gratuitous retention of the land 
the peasants possessed before the Reform, thereis nothing social¬ 
istic in it, for it isthis peasantownershipof land (whichevolved 
during the feudal period) that has everywhere in the West, 
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as hero in Russia,* boon the basis ol' bourgeois society. “To 
stand lor the village community,” i.e., to protest against po¬ 
lice iiiterlereiice in the customary methods ot distributing the 
land—what is there socialistic in that, when everyone knows 
that exploitation of the working people can very well exist 
and is eJigendered within this community? That is stretching 
the word “socialism” to mean anything; maybe Mr. Pobe- 
donostsev,*** too, will have to be classed as a socialist! 

Mr. Struve is not guilty of such an awful injustice at 
all. H(i speaks of the “utopianism of the nalional social¬ 
ism” of the Narodniks, and we can sec whom he classes as 
Narodniks from the fact that he refers to Plekhanov’s Our 
Differences as a polemic against the Naroilniks. Plekhanov, 
iiiidoubte<Ily, polemised against socialists, against people 
who had nothing in common with the “serious and respect¬ 
able” Russian press. Mr. Krivenko, therefore, had no right 
to take as applying to himself what was meant for the Na¬ 
rodniks. If, however, ho was so anxious to know Mr. Stru¬ 
ve’s opinion about the trend to which he himself adheres, 
I am surprised that ho paid no attention to, and did not 
translate for Russkoye Bogatslvo, the following passage in 
Mr. Struve’s article: 

“As capitalist development advances,says the author, 
“the philosophy” (Narodnik philosophy) “just described is 
bound to lose its basis. It will either degenerate (wird herab- 
siliken) into a rather colourless reformist trend, capable of 
compromise and seeking for compromise,** promising rudi¬ 
ments of which have long been observable, or it will admit 
that the actual development is inevitable and will draw 
the theoretical and practical conclusions that necessarily 
follow from this—iii other words, will cease to be utopian.” 

If Mr. Krivenko cannot guess whore, in Russia, are to 
be found the rudiments of the trend that is only capable 
of compromise, I would advise him to glance at Russkoye 
Bogatstvo, at the theoretical views of that magazine, which 
represent a pitiful attempt to piece together fragments of 
the Narodnik doctrine wuth the recognition of Russia’s cap- 

♦ Proof—the break up of the peasantry. 

•• Ziemlich blaBt* koinpromiOfabigo uiid koinproraiB^'ucbt igi‘Ro- 
formrichtung—I think this might be rendered in Russian as A:w/- 
turnichesky opportunizni [uplift opportunism]. 

10-3050 
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ilalist (l(‘velo|)nKMit, and at its political programme, which 
aims at improving and restoring tJio (‘conomy ol' the small 
}>rodncprs on llio basis of the present capitalist system.* 

One of the most characteristic and significant phenomena 
of oiir social life in recent times is, generally speaking, the de¬ 
generation of Narodism into petty-bourgeois opportunism. 

Really, if we take the substance of the programme of 
Russkoife the regulation of migration, land rent¬ 

ing, cheap credit, museums, warehouses, technical improve¬ 
ment, artels, common land cultivation and all the rest— 
wo shall find that it is indeed very widely circulated in the 
whole “serious and respectal)le press,” i.o., in the whole 
liberal press, the publicatioJis that are not the organs of the 
feudal landlords and do not belong to the reptile press.®® 
The idea that all these measures are necessary, useful, ur¬ 
gent, “innocuous,” has taken deep root among the entire 
intelligentsia and is extremely wide.sproad. You will meet 
with it in provincial sheets and newspapers, in all Zemstvo 

* Mr. Krivenko cuts an altocronicr sorry figure in his attempt 
to wage war on Mr. Struve. He betrays a childish inability to bring 
forward any really valid objections, and an equally childish irritation. 
For example, Mr. Struve says that Mr. Nik. —on is a “utopian,” and 
gives very explicit rea.sons for calling him so: 1) because be ignores 
the “actual development of Russia,” and 2) because he does not 
understand the class character of our state and appeals to “socie¬ 
ty” and the “state.” What argiiriient.s does Mr. Krivenko bring 
again.st this? Does he deny that our development is really capital¬ 
ist? Does he say that it is of some other kind? Does he say that 
ours is not a cla.ss stale? No. He prefers to avoid these questions 
altogether and to battle with comical wrath against “stereotyped pat- 
tcriLs” of his own invention. Another example. Besides charging 
Mr. Nik. —on with not understanding the class struggle, Mr. Struve 
reproaches him with grave errors of theory in the si)hcre of “purely 
economic facts.” He points out, among other things, that in speaking 
of the smallness of our non-am'icultural population, Mr. Nik. —on 
“fails to observe that the capitali.sL devoloprnent of Russia will smooth 
out this difference between 80%” (rural population of Russia) “and 
44%” (rural population of America): “that, one might say, is its his¬ 
torical rni.ssion.” Mr. Krivenko, firstly, garbles this pa.ssage by speak¬ 
ing of “our” (?) mission to doj)riv(? Hie peasant of his land, whereas 
the fact of the matter is that capitalism tends to reduce tlio rural 
population, and, secondly, without saying a single word on the 
substance of the question (whether a capitalism that does not lead to 
a reduction of tlie rural population is po.ssihle), he talks a lot of 
nonsense about “doctrinaires,” etc. See Appendix II (p. 308 of tJiis 
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reseaiches, abstracts, doscriptioiis, etc., etc. JT this is to be 
regarded as Narodisin, then undoubtedly its success is enor¬ 
mous and indisputable. 

Only it is not Narodism at all (in the old, customary 
meaning oi that term), and its success and tremendously 
widespread character have been achiiived at the cost of 
vulgaiising Narodism, converting social-revolutionary Na¬ 
rodism, which was sharply opposed to our liberalism, into 
uplift opportunism, that merges with this liberalism and 
expresses only the interests of the petty bourgeoisie. 

To convince ourselves of this wo need but turn to the pic¬ 
tures of differentiatiori among the peasants and handicrafts¬ 
men given above—-and these pictures by no means depict 
isolated or new facts, but are simply an attempt to jxntray 
in terms of political economy that ''school” of “blood-suck¬ 
ers’* and “farm labourers” whose existence in our country¬ 
side is not denied even by our opponents. It goes without 
saying that the “Narodnik” measures can only serve to 
strengthen the petty bourgeoisie; or else (artels and com¬ 
mon cultivation) are bound to be miserable palliatives, 
remain pitiful experiments of the kind which the liberal 
bourgeoisie cultivated so tenderly everywhere in Europe for 
the simple reason that they do not in the least affect the 
“school” itself. For the same reason, even the Messrs. 
Yerinolovs and Wittes®’ cannot object to progress of this 
kind. Quite the contrary. Do us the favour, gentlemen! 
They will even give you money “for experiments,” if only 
these will divert the “intelligentsia” fiom levolutionai'y work 
(emphasising the antagonism, explaining it to the proletar¬ 
iat, attempting to bring this antagonism out on to the high 
road of direct political struggle) to such patching up of 
the antagonism, to conciliation and unification. Do us the 
favourl 

Let us dwell a little on the process which led to this 
degeneration of Narodism. When it first arose, in its oiig- 
inal form, it was a fairly well-knit theory: starting from 
the view of a specific way of life of the people, it believed 
in the communist instincts of the “communal” peasant and 
for that reason regarded the peasantry as a natural fighter for 
socialism. But it lacked theoretical elaboration and con¬ 
firmation in the facts of Russian life, on the one hand, and 


10* 
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exporienco in applying apolitical programme based on these 
assumed (jualitios oi the peasant, on Uie other. 

The development ol* t he Iheoryi iherelore, proceeded along 
the two lines, the theoretical and the practical. The theoreti¬ 
cal work was directed mainly towards studying that iorm of 
]i\udownershfp in which iJiey wanted l-osee the rudiments of 
communism; and this work yielded a wealth of lactual mate¬ 
rial of the most varied kind. But this material, which mainly 
concerned the form of land<)//7?er.v///p, completely obscured the 
econowics of the countryside from the investigators’ eyes. 
1’his happoncil all the more naturally, because, firstly, the 
investigators lacked a sound theory of m(»thod in social 
scienc(‘, a theory showing the need to single out and make 
a special study of })roduct ion relations; and because, secoinl- 
ly, the collected lactual matiuial furnished direct evidence 
of the immediate needs of the peasantry, of the immediate 
hardships which had a depressing effect upon peasant 
economy. All the investigators’ attention was concentrated on 
studying these hardships—land poverty, higJi payments, lack 
of rights, and the crushed and downtrodden condition of the 
peasants. All this was described, studied and explained with 
such a wealth of material, in such minute detail, that if ours 
were not a class state, if its policy were determined not by tJie 
interests of the ruling classes, but by the impartial discussion 
of the “people's needs,” it should, of course, have been con¬ 
vinced a thousand times over of the need for eliminating 
these hard ships.The naive investigators, believing in the possi¬ 
bility of “convincing” society and the state, were completely 
submerged in the details of the facts they had collected, and 
lost siglit of one thing, the political-economic structure of 
the countryside, lost sight of the main background of the 
economy that really was being crushed by these immediate 
hardships. 1’he result, naturally, was that defence of the in¬ 
terests of an economy crushed by laud poverty, etc., turned 
out to he a defence of the interests of the class that held 
this economy in its hands, that alone could eJidureaiid devcl-* 
op under the given social-economic relations within the com¬ 
munity, under Ukj given economic syslem in the country. 

Theoretical work directed towards the study of the 
institution which was to serve as the basis and support for the 
abolition of exploitation led to a programme being drawn 
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up wliicli expresses the interests of iJie petty bourgeoisie, i.e., 
the very class upon wliich this system of exploitation rests! 

At the same lime, ])ractical revolutionary work also 
developed in (|nite an unexpected direction. Belief in (lie 
Communist instincts of the nr.izhik naturally demanded of 
the socialists that they set politics asid(' and “go among the 
people.” A liost of extremely energetic and talented per¬ 
sons set about fultilling this programme, l)iit practice con¬ 
vinced them of the naivete of the id(*a of the muzhik’s iji- 
stincts being communist. It was decided, incidentally, that 
they did not have to do with the muzhik, but with the 
government— and the entire activity was then concentrated 
on a fight against the government, a fight then waged by 
the intellectuals alone; they were sometimes joined by 
worhers. At first this fight was waged in the name of social¬ 
ism and was based on the theory that the people were ready 
for socialism and that it would be possible, merely by seiz¬ 
ing power, to elTect not only a political, but also a social 
revolution. Latterly, this theory is apparently becoming 
utterly discredited, and the struggle waged by the Narodo- 
voltsi against the government is becoming a struggle of the 
radicals for political liberty. 

Hence, in this case, too, the work led to results dia¬ 
metrically opposite to its point of departure; in this case, 
too, there emerged a programme expressing only the 
interests of radical bourgeois democracy. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, this process is not yet complete, but is already, I 
think, clearly defined. This development of Narodism was 
altogether natural and inevitable, because the doctrine was 
based on the purely mythical idea of peasant economy being 
a special (communal) system: the myth dissolved when it 
came into contact with reality, and peasant socialism 
turned into radical-democratic representation of the petty- 
bourgeois peasantry. 

Let me give examples of the democrat’s evolution: 

“We must see to it,” argues Mr. Krivenko, “that instead 
of an integral man we do not get an all-Uussian jelly- 
lish filled only with a vague ferment of good sentiments 
but incapable either of real self-sacrifice or ol doing any¬ 
thing durable in life.” The homily is an excellent one, 
but let us see what it is applied to. “In regard to the latter,” 
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coiitiiiiies Mr. Krivouko, “J am ac(|ijainte(l with the fol¬ 
lowing vexatious tact”: in the South of Russia tliere lived 
some young peopit* ‘‘who were inspired by the veny best 
int(uitious and by a love for the younger brother; they 
sJiowed lilt* great(‘St allenlion aiul respect for the muzhik; 
they treated him as the guest of honour, ate out of the same 
bowl with him, treated him to jam and biscuits; they paid 
liim higher prices than others did; lliey gave him money— 
as loans, or as tips, or for no reason at all, they told him 
about European institutions and workers’ associations, etc. 
In the same locality there lived a young German named 
Schmidt, the steward of an ('stale, or rather just a gardener, 
a man without any humanitarian ideas, a real, narrow, for¬ 
mal (xerman soul” (sic??!!), etc. Three or four years passed, 
and llu'se jieople sepai*at(^«l and weiit tlieir dilferent ways. 
Another twenty years passed, and the author, on revisit¬ 
ing the locality, iearne(i that “Mr. Schmidt” (as a reward for 
his useful activiti(‘S garilener Schmidt had been promoted 
to Mr. Schmidt) had taught the peasants gra])e growing, 
from which they now obtain “some income,” 75 to 100 rubles 
a year, and on this account they had preserved “kind mem¬ 
ories” of him, whereas ol the “gentlemen wlio merely cher- 
islied kind soiitimeiits for the muzhik but did nothing tan¬ 
gible (!) for him, not even the memory was loft.” 

A calculation shows that lUa events described occurred 
about 18()9-1870, that is, roughly at the time when the 
Russian Narodnik socialists were trying to introduce into 
Russia the most advanced and most important of “Euro¬ 
pean institutions”—the International.®* 

Clearly, the impression created by Mr. Krivenko’s ac¬ 
count is a little too harsh, and so ho hastens to make a re.s- 
ervation: 

“1 do not snggc'st, of course, that Schmidt was better 
than th(.*se gentlemen. 1 merely point out why, lor all 
his defects, he left a more lasting impression in the local¬ 
ity and on the population.” (1 do not suggest that he was bet¬ 
ter, I merely point out that he left a more lasting impres¬ 
sion—what nonsen.se?!) “Nor do Isay that ho did anything 
important; on the contrary, I cite wliat ho did as an example 
of a most trifling, itjcidental d(?cd, which cost him nothing, 
but which for all that was undoubtedly vital,” 
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Tho ro.sorval ion, yon soo, is vory ambi^^nons; Iho point-, 
however, is not its ainlii^^iiity, but the fact that the author, 
in contrasting the frulilessness of the o?ie activity with the 
success of t he otlnu', aj)[)areiit ly does not suspect that there is 
a fundamental difTerence of tendency between lliese two 
typos of activity. Tliat is th(» whole point, which makes the 
story so characteristic in dotiiiing tin? conlenijnirary demo¬ 
crat ’s pli ysiognorny. 

The young people wdio talked to tlie muzhik about 
“European institutions and workers’ associations” evident¬ 
ly w^anted to inspire in the muzhik a (h^sire to alter the 
forms of social life (the conclusion J draw' may b(? wrong 
in this instance, but everyone will agree, 1 think, that 
it is a legitimate one, for it follow’S inevitably from 
Mr. Krivenko’s story), they wanted to stir him to undertake 
a social revolution against contemporary society, which 
engenders such disgraceful exploitation and oppression of 
the working people, accompanied l>y universal rejoicing 
over till sorts of liberal ])rogress. “Mr. Sclimidt,” on the 
other hand, true husbandman that he w'as, merely wanted 
to help others arrange their affairs—and nothing more. 
Well, l)ut how can ofie compare, juxtapose these two types 
of activity, which have diametrically opposite aims? Why, 
it is just as tJiough somebody were to start comparing the 
failure of a person who trieil to destroy a given huibiing 
with the success of one who tried to reinforce it! To draw 
a comparison wdth any sense in it, he should have inquired 
wdiy the efforts of t he young men and w omen who went among 
the people to stimulate the peasants to revolution were so un¬ 
successful—whether it was because t bey erroneously believed 
that the “peasantry” really represented the w^orking people and 
exploited population, whereas in fact the peasantry does not 
constitute a single class (—an illusion only to he explained, 
perhaps, by the reflected influence of the epoch of tho fall 
of serfdom, wdicn the peasantry did indeed come forward 
as a class, but only as a class of leudal society), for within 
it a bourgeois and a proletarian class are forming—in a 
word, he should have examined the old socialist theories and 
the Social-Democratic criticism of lliese theories. Instead, 
Mr. Krivenko moves heaven Jind earth to prove that “Mr. 
Schmidt’s” work was “undoubtedly vital.” But pardon me, 
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most worthy Mr. “friend of the people,” why hammer at an 
open door? Whoever doubts it? To lay out a vineyard and 
get an annual income of 75 to 100 rubles from it—what 
could be more vital?* 

And the author goes onto explain that if one peasant lays 
out a vineyard, that is isolated activity; but if several do, 
that is common and widespread activity, which translorms 
a small job into n'al and proper work, just as, jor excnnple., 
A. i\. Engelhardt** not only used phosphates on his estate 
but got others to use them. 

i\()W, isn’t this democrat really splendid! 

Let us take another example, one from opinions on tlie 
peasant Kelorni. What attitude towards it had Chernyshev- 
sky, a (hunocrat of that epoch, when democracy and social¬ 
ism were undivided? Unable to express his opinion openly, 
he kept silent, but gave the following roundabout descrip¬ 
tion of the contemplated reform: 

''Suppose I was interested in taking measures to protect the 
provisions out of which your dinner ismade. It goeswithout say-- 
ing that if / was prompted to do so by rny kind disposition to¬ 
wards you, then my zeal was based on the assumption that the 
provisions belonged to you and that the dinner prepared from 
them would be wholesome and beneficial to you. Imagine my feel¬ 
ings. then, when 1 learn that the provisions do not belong to you 
at all, and that for every dinner prepared from them you 
are charged a price which not only exceeds the cost of the 
dinner'' (this was written before the Reform. Yet the Messrs. 
Yuzhakovs assert now that its fundamental principle was 
to give security to the peasants!!) "but which you are not 
able to pay at all without extreme hardship. What thoughts 
enter my head when I make such strange discoveries?... How 
stupid I was to bother about the matter when the conditions 
did not exist to ensure its usefulness/ Who but a fool would 
bother about the retention of property in certain hands with¬ 
out first satisfying himself that those hands will receive the 

• You should have tried to thrust your offer of this “vital” work 
on those young people who talked to the muzhik about European 
associations! What a welcome, what a splendid retort they would 
have given you! You would have been as mortally afraid of their ideas 
as you now are of materialism and dialectical 
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property, and on fai^ourahle terms? ... Far better if all these 
provisions are lost, for they will only cause harm to my dear 
friend/ Far better he done with the whole business, for it will 
only cause your ruin!'' 

1 have enipliasisod the passages whicli show most salieiit- 
ly how profoundly and splendidly Chernyshevsky understood 
the realities of his time, how ho understood the signilicance 
of the peasants’ payments, how he understood tiie antag¬ 
onism between the social classes in Russia. It is also 
important to note his ability to expound such purely revolu¬ 
tionary ideas in the censored press, lie wrote the same 
thing in his illegal works, but without circiiinlocut ibn. 
In A Prologue to the Prologue, Volgin (into whose mouth 
Chernyshevsky puts his ideas) says: 

"'Let the emancipation of the peasant be placed in the 
hands of the landlords' party. It won t make much difference."* 
And in reply to his interlocutor’s remark that, on the contra¬ 
ry, the difference would be tremendous, because the land¬ 
lords’ party was opposed to allotting land to the peasants, 
he replies emphatically: 

''No, not tremendous, but insignificant. It would be tre¬ 
mendous if the peasants obtained the land without redemp¬ 
tion payments. There is a difference between taking a thing 
from a man and leaving it with him, but if you take pay¬ 
ment from him it is all the same. The only difference be¬ 
tween the plan of the landlords' party and that of the pro¬ 
gressists is that the former is simpler and shorter. That is why 
it is even better. Less red tape and, in all probability, less of a 
burden on the peasants. Those peasants who have money will 
buy land. As to those who hare none—there s no use com¬ 
pelling them to buy it. It will only ruin them. Redemption is 
nothing hut purchase." 

It required the genius of a Chernyshevsky to understand 
so clearly at that time, when the peasant Reform was only 
being introduced (when it had not yet been properly eluci¬ 
dated oven in Western Europe), its fundamentally bourgeois 
character, to understand that already at that time Russian 

I quote from Plekhaiiov’s article “N. G. Chernyshevsky,” iu 
S otsial-Demokra t. 
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“socioty” and the Russian “slalu” were ruled and governed by 
social classes that were irreconcilably hostile to the working 
people and that undoubtedly predidtuinined the ruin aiid 
exf)roprial ion ol I he ]>easaiitry. Moreover, Cheriiyshevsky 
understood that the existence ol‘ a government that screens 
our antagonistic social relations is a terrible evil, which ren¬ 
ders the position oF the working people ever so much worse. 

“To tell the truth,"' Volgin continu(is, would be better if 
they were emancipated w I thou t {That is, since the feudal 

landlords in this country arc so strong, it would be better if 
they acteil openly, straiglitlorwardly, and said all they had in 
mind, instiuid of hiding their interests as serf owners behind 
the com])roinisi‘S of a hypocritical al)Solute goveriiinent.) 

'"The matter is put in sffcli a 'jihiy that / see no reason for 
^ettin^ excited, eren over whether the peasants are emancipat¬ 
ed or not, let alone over whether the liberals or the Landlords 
are to emancipate them. To my mind it is all the same. It 
will even he better if the landlords do it." 

Here is a i)assage from “Unaddressed Letters’": "'They say: 
emancipate the peasants.... Where are the forces for it? Those 
forces do not yet exist. It is useless tackling a job when the 
forces for it are lacking. Yet you see the way things are going. 
They will start emancipating. But what will come of it? 
Well, fudge for yourself what comes of tackling a job which 
is beyond your powers. You just botch it—and the result 
will be vile."^^ 

Chernyshevsky understood that the Russian feudal, 
bureaucratic state was incapable of emancipating the peas¬ 
ants, that is, of overthrowing the feudal serf owners, that it 
was only capable of something “vile,” of a miserable compro¬ 
mise between the interests of the liberals (redemption is noth¬ 
ing bill purchase) ami of the landlords, a compromise em¬ 
ploying the illusion of security and freedom to deceive the 
peasants, i)ut actually mining them ami completely bet raying 
them to the lamllords. Ami he protested, execrated tlie Re- 
lorm, wanted it to fail, wanted the government to get tied 
up in its equilibristics between the liberals and the landlords, 
ami wanted a crash to take place that would bring Russia 
out on the high road of open class struggle. 

Yet today, when Chernyshevsky’s hrilliaiit predictions 
have become fact, when the history of the past thirty 
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yoars }ios nil lil(‘ssly sliowii up all (‘conouiic and jiolilical 
illusioiLs, our coulomporary “dciijorrals” sing tlio praises of 
the Reform, regard it as a sanct ion for “people’s” produclion, 
contrive to draw proof I'roiri it of the possihility of finding 
a way wliicli wouliJ gel around the social classes hostile to 
llie working people. I n^peat, their altitude towards the 
peasant Reform is most striking proof of liow profoundly 
bourgeois our democrats have become. Tliese gentlemen 
have learned nothing, but have forgotten very, very much. 

For iJie sake of coinfiarison, i will take Oleclfeslrennlije 
Zapishi for 1872. J have already quoted passages from the 
article ‘TJie IMutocracy and Its Basis,” dealing with the 
successes in respect of liberalism (which screened ])luto- 
cratic interests) achieved by Russian society in tJie very 
first decade after the “great emancipatory” Reform. 

While formerly, wuote the same author iji the same article, 
one w’ould often find people who whined over the reforms 
and wailed for the good old days, they are to bo found no 
longer. “Everybody is pleased with the new' order; everybody 
is happy and satisfied.” And the author goes on lo show' how 
literature “itself is becoming an organ of the plutocracy,” 
advocating the interests and aspirations of the plutocracy 
“under the cloak of chunocracy.” Kxamiiio Ibis argument a 
little more closely. The author is displeased with the fact 
that “everybody” is pleased with the new' order brought about 
by the Reform, that “everybody” (the representatives of 
“society” and of the “iutelligenlsia,” of course, not of the 
working people) is liap])y ami satisfied, notwithstanding the 
obvious antagonistic, bourgeois ieatures of the new' order: 
the public fail to notice that liberalism merely screens “Inn'- 
dom of acquisition,” acquisition, of course, at the expense and 
to the disadvantage of the mass of working people. And he 
protests. It is this protest, cliaracleristic ol the socialist, 
that is valuable in his argument. Observe that this protest 
against a plutocracy screened by democracy contradicts the 
general theory of the magazine: for they deny that there are 
any bourgeois features, elements or interests in the peasant 
Reform, they deny the class characler of the Russian in¬ 
telligentsia and of tlie Russian state, they deny that there 
is a basis for capitalism in Russia—nevert heless, they cannot 
but sense and perceive the capitalism and bourgeoisilom. 
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And lo the extent that Otechestvenniye Zapiski, sensing the 
anlagonism in Russian society, fought bourgeois liberalism 
and bourgeois democracy—lo that extent it fought in a 
cause common to all our pioneer socialists, who, although 
they could not understand this anlagonism, nevertheless 
realised its existence and desired to combat tlie very organ¬ 
isation of society which gave rise to it; to that exteJit 
Oiechesivenniye Zapiski was progressive (Ironi the point of 
view of the proletariat, of course). Tiie “friends of the people’* 
have forgotten this antagonism, they have lost all sensil)ility 
of the fact that in this country, too, in Holy Russia, the 
pure-blooded bourgeois hide “under the cloak of democracy”; 
and that is why they are now reactionary (in ndation to 
the proletariat), for they gloss over the antagonism, and 
talk, not of struggle, but of conciliatory, “uplilt” activity. 

But, gentlemen, has the Russian clear-browed liberal, 
the democratic representative of the plutocracy of the 
sixties, ceased to !»(• the ideologist of the bourgeoisie in 
the nineties just because his brow lias become clouded 
with civic griet? 

Does “freedom of aC(|uisition” on a large scale, freedom to 
acfjiiire big credits, big capital, big technical improvements, 
cease to be liberal, i.e., bourgeois, while the present so¬ 
cial-economic relations remain unchanged, mendy because 
its place is taken by freedom to acquire small credits, small 
capital, small technical improvements? 

/ repeat, it is not that they have altered their opinions 
under the influence of a radical change of views or a radical 
change in our order of things. No, they have simply forgotten. 

Having lost the only feature that once made their pred¬ 
ecessors progressive—notwithstanding the utter unsound¬ 
ness of their theories and their naive and utopian out¬ 
look on reality—the “friends of the people’* have learnt 
absolutely nothing during all this time. And yet, quite 
apart from a political-economic analysis of Russian reali¬ 
ties, the political history of Russia during the past thirty 
years alone should have taught them a great deal. 

At that time, in the era of the “sixties,” the power of 
the feudal landlords was sapped: they suffered defeat, not 
complete, it is true, but so decisive that they had to slink 
from the stage. The liberals, on the contrary, raised their 
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heads. Streams of liberal phrase-moJigeriug flowed about 
progress, science, goodness, struggle against injustice, tJie 
interests of the people, the conscience of the people, iJjo 
forces of the people, etc., etc.—llie very phrases whicli 
now, too, at moments of particular <lepressiofi, are vomited 
forth by our radical snivellers in their salons, and by our 
liberal phrase-mongers at their anniversary dinners, and in 
the columns of their magazines and newspapers. The liber¬ 
als proved strong enough to mould the “new order” in their 
own fasliion—not entirely, of course, but in fair measure. 
Although “the clear light of the open class struggle" did not 
shine in Russia at that time, there was more light then than 
there is now, so that even those ideologists of the wojking 
people who had not the faintest not ion of this class struggle, 
and who preferred to dream of a better future rather than 
explain the vile present, could not help seeing that liberal¬ 
ism was a cloak for plutocracy, and that the new order was a 
bourgeois ordoj*. It was the removal from tlie st age of the feudal 
landlords, who did not divert attention to still more crying 
evils of the day, and did not prevent the new order from 
being observed in its pure (relatively) form, that enabled this 
to be seen. But although our democrats of that time knew how 
to denounce plutocratic liberalism, they could not under¬ 
stand it ami explain it scientifically; they could not under¬ 
stand that it was inevitable under the capitalist organisation 
of our social economy; they could not understand the pro¬ 
gressive character of the new system of life as compared with 
the old, feudal system; they could not understand the revo¬ 
lutionary role of the proletariat it created; and they limit¬ 
ed themselves to “snorting” at this system of “liberty” and 
“humanity,” imagined that its bourgeois character was 
fortuitous, and expected social relations of some other 
kind to reveal themselves in the “people's system.” 

And then history showed them these other social rela¬ 
tions. The feudal landlords, not completely crushed by the 
Reform, which was so outrageously mutilated in their inter¬ 
ests, revived (for a time) and showed vividly what these 
other than bourgeois social relations of ours w^ere, showed 
it in the form of such unbridled, incredibly senseless and 
brutal reaction that our democrats caught fright, subsid¬ 
ed, instead of advancing and remoulding their naive democ- 
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racy—wliich was ahlc to sense wlia! was bourgeois bnl was 
unable to undojslainl it—into Social-J^eniocracy, went 
backwards, to tlie liberals, aJid are now proud ol the fact 
that their snivelling—i.e., I want to say, their theories 
and programmes—is shared by “the wliole serious and re- 
spc'ctablo pr(‘ss.” One would iiave thought the lesson was a 
very impressive one: the illusions of the old socialists about 
a special mode of life of the people, about the socialist 
instincts of the people, and about the fortuitous character 
of capitalism and the bourgeoisie, had become too obvious; 
one would have thouglit that the facts could now' be looked 
straight in tlie fac(» and the admission be openly made 
that there had not l)oen and were Jiot any other social- 
economic relations thaJi bourgeois am] moribund feudal 
relations in Russia, and that, therelore, there could be no 
road to socialism except through the working-class move¬ 
ment. But these democrals had learned nothiJig, and the 
naive illusions of petty-bourgeois socialism gave way to 
the practical sobriety of potty-bourgeois progress. 

Today, the theories of these petty-bourgeois ideologists, 
wdien they come forward as the spokesmen of the interests of 
the working people, are positively reactionary. They obscure 
the antagonism of contemporary Russian social-economic 
relations and argue as if things could be improved by general 
measures, applicable to all. for “raising,” “improving,” 
etc., and as if it were possible to reconcile and unite. 
They are reactionary in depicting our state as something 
standing above classes and therefore fit and capable of 
rendering serious and honest aid to the exploited population. 

They are reactionary, lastly, because they simply can¬ 
not understand the necessity for a struggle, a desperate 
struggle of the working people themselves for their emancipa¬ 
tion. The “friends of the people,” for example, seem to think 
they can manage the whole thing themselves. The workers 
need not worry. Why, an engineer has even visited the 
offices of Russkoye Bogaistvo, and there they have almost 
completely worked out a “scheme” for “introducing capital¬ 
ism into the life of the people.” Socialists must make a 
DECISIVE and COMPLETE break with all petty-bourgeois 
ideas and theories— I JIAT IS THE rRINCIPAL USEFUL LESSON 
to be drawn from this campaign. 
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I ask you to nolo that I speak of a break with petty- 
bourgeois ideas and not with the “friends of the people” or 
with their ideas—Ix^caiise there can he no breaking with some¬ 
thing with which there has never Immmi any connection. The 
“friends of the people” are oidy one of tJu‘ representatives of 
one of the trends of this sort of petty-bourgeois socialist idiias. 
And if, in this case, J draw tJie conclusion that it is neces¬ 
sary to break with petty-bourgeois socialist ideas, with 
the ideas of the old Russian peasant socialism generally^ 
it is because the campaign now launched against the Marx¬ 
ists by the i‘epresentativ<\s of the old ideas, scared by the 
growth of Marxism, has induced them to give jiarticularly 
full and vivid ox[)ressioii to j)etly-bourgeois ideas. Com¬ 
paring these ideas with contemporary socialism and with 
the facts of contemporary Russian reality, we see with as¬ 
tonishing clarity how outworn these ideas have become, 
how they have lost every vestige of an integral llieoretical 
basis and have sunk to the level of a pitiful eclecticism, 
of a most ordinary opportunist uplift programme. It may 
be said that this is not the fault of the old socialist ideas 
in general, but of the gentlemeji in question, whom no one 
thinks of classing as socialists; but such an argument 
seems to me quite unsound. I have throughout tried to show 
that such a degeneration of the old theories was inevitable. 
1 have throughout tried to devote as little space as possible 
to criticism of these gentlemen in particular and as much 
as possible to the general and fundamental tenets of the old 
Russian socialism. And if the .socialists should find that I 
have defined these tenets incorrectly or inaccurately, or 
have left something unsaid, then 1 can only reply with the 
following very humble request: please, gentlemen, define 
them yourselves, state them fully and propeily! 

Indeed, no one would be more pleased than the Social- 
Democrats of an opportunity to enter into a polemic with 
the socialists. 

Do you think that wo like answering tlie “polemics” 
of these gentlemen, or that we would have undertaken it if 
they had not thrown down a direct, persistent and emphatic 
challenge? 

Do you think that we do not have to force ourselves 
to read, re-read and grasp the meaning of this repulsive 
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mixture of stereotyped liberal phrase-mougering aiul philis¬ 
tine moralising? 

Surely, we are not to blame for the fact that only such 
genlleint‘n now take upon themselves tlie job of vindicating 
and expounding lliese ideas. I ask you also to note that 1 
speak of the need for a break with petty-bourgeois ideas 
about socialism. The petty-bourgeois theories we have 
examined are ABSOLUTELY reactionary INASMUCH AS they 
claim to l)e socialist theories. 

But if we ujiderstand I hat actually there is absolutely noth¬ 
ing socialist in them, i.e., that all those theories completely 
fail to explain the exi)Ioitation of the working people and 
therefore cannot serve as a means for their emancipation, 
that as a matter of fact all these tlieori(\s reflect and further 
the interests of the petty bourgeoisie—I hen our attitude to¬ 
wards them must be dilTeroJit, and we must ask: what should 
he the attitude of the working class towards the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie and its programmes'} And this (juest ion cannot be answere<l 
unless the dual character of this class is taken into considera- 
tioji (here in Bussia this duality is particularly marked owdng 
to the antagojiism between the big bourgeoisie and the petty 
bourgeoisie being less developed). It is progressive insofar as 
it puts forward general democratic demands, i.e., fights 
against all survivals of the medieval epoch and of serfdom; it 
is reactionary insofar as it fights to preserve its position as a 
petty bourgeoisie and tries to retard, to turn back the general 
development of the country along bourgeois lines. Reaction¬ 
ary demands of this kind, such, for exami)le, as the noto¬ 
rious inalienability of allotments, as well as the many 
other projects for tutelage over the peasants, are usually 
covered up l)y plausible talk of protecting the working 
people l)ut actually, of course, they only worsen their con- 
<lition, while at the same time hampering them in their 
struggle for emancipation. A strict distinction should be 
drawui between Uiese tw^o sides of the petty-bourgeois pro¬ 
gramme and, while denying that these theories are in any 
w-ay socialist in character, and while combating their reac¬ 
tionary aspects, xve should not forget their democratic 
side. I shall give an example to show that, althougli the Marx¬ 
ists completely repudiate petty-bourgeois theories, this 
does not prevent them from including democracy in their 
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programme, hut, on the contrary, calls lor still stronger 
insistence on it. We have nientioJied above the three main 
tlieses that always ioniKid the theoretical stock-in-trade of 
the representatives ol* petty-hourgeois socialism, viz., land 
poverty, high payirnmts and the tyranny of the authorities. 

There is ahsolntely notliijig socialist in the demand 
for the abolition of these evils, for they do not in the least 
explain expropriation and exploitation, and their elimina¬ 
tion will Jiot in the least affect the oppression of labour by 
capital. But their elimination will free this oppression of 
the medieval rubbish that aggravates it, and will facili¬ 
tate the worker’s direct struggle against capital, and for 
that reason, as a democratic demand, will meet with the 
most energetic support of the workers. Gojierally speaking, 
the question of payments and taxes is one to which only the 
petty bourgeois can attach any particular significance; but 
in Russia the payments made by I he peasants are, in many 
respects, simply survivals of serfdom. Such, for example, 
are the land ,redemf)tion payments, which should be immedi¬ 
ately and unconditionally abolished; such, too, are the taxes 
which only th(^ peasants and tlie small townspeople pay, 
but from whicJi the “gentry” arc exempt. Social-Democrats 
will always support the demand for the elimination of 
these relics of medieval relations, which cause economic and 
political stagnation. The same can be said of land poverty. 
I have already given proof at length of the bourgeois char¬ 
acter of the wailing on this score. There is no doubt, howev¬ 
er, that the peasant Reform, for example, by permitting 
the cutting-off of lauds®* positively robbed the peasants for 
the bejielit of t he landlords, rendering service to this tremen¬ 
dous reactionary force both directly (l3y snatching land from 
the peasants) and ijidirectly (by the clever way the allot¬ 
ments were marked out). And Social-Democrats will most 
strenuously insist on the immediate return to the peasants 
of the land taken from them and on the complete abolition 
of landed proprietorship—that bulwark of feudal in¬ 
stitutions and traditions. This latter point, which coincides 
with the nationalisation of the land, contains nothing so¬ 
cialist, because the capitalist-farming relations already tak¬ 
ing shape in our country would in that case only llourish 
more rapidly and abundantly; but it is extremely important 
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from tho Jernocratic sl.andpoiiit as I lio only ruoasiire capable of 
compiotely breakiiij^ the power of tlio laiitlod nobility. Lastly, 
only the Ynzliakovs and V. V.s, of course, can speak of the 
peasanls’ lack of rii»hls as tho cause of their expro])riation and 
exploit at ioji. As for I ho oppression of tho pleasantry by the 
authorities, it is not only an un(|iiestioriahlo fact, but is some¬ 
thing more than mere oppression; it is treating the peasants 
as a “base rabble,” for whom it is natural to be subject to the 
landed nobility; to whom general civil rights are granted on¬ 
ly as a special lavour (migrati(ui,* for example), and whom 
any Jack-in-ol lice can ordm* about as if t hey were workhouse 
inmates. And tin? Social-Dmnocrats unreservedly associate 
tinnnselves with the d(‘niand for the coinphdo restoration of 
tho [peasants' civil rights, the comphd.o abolition of all 
the |)rivileges of tin* iiol»ility, the abolition of bureaucratic 
tiitelagi?over the peasants, and the peasants' right to manage 
their own alfairs. 

Ill general, tho liussian commniiists, adherents of Marx¬ 
ism, should more than any others call themselves SOCIAL- 
DEMOCRATS, ami in their activities should never forget 
the enormous importance of DEMOCRACY.** 

In Russia, the relics of medieval, somi-feudal institutions 
are still so enormously strong (as compared with Western 
Europe), they are such an oppressive yoke upon the pro¬ 
letariat and tho people generally, retarding the growth of 
political thought in all estates and classes, that one cannot 
but insist on tlio tremendous importance which the strug¬ 
gle against all feudal institutions, absolutism, the social- 
estate system, and tho bureaucracy has for the workers. Tho 
workers must be shown iii the greatest detail what a terribly 
reactionary force these institutions are, how they intensify 

* UiHJ cannot li(jlp recalling hero the purely Russian feudal arro¬ 
gance with which Mr. Vt.Tfijolov, now Minister of Agriculture, objects 
to luigralion in lii.s book Crop Failures and tlic Distress of the People. 
Migration cannot be regarded as rational from tho standpoint of the 
state, he says, wlieii ttie landlords in European Russia still experience a 
shortage of labour. And, indeed, what do the peasants exist for, if not 
to work and feed the idle landlords and tlioir “high-placed” servitors? 

** Ttiis is a very important point. Plekhanov is quite right when 
he says that our revolutionaries have “two enemies; old prejudices 
that liave not yet been entirely eradicated, on the one liand, and 
a narrow undorslanding of the new programme, ou the other.’* See 
Appendix HI (p. of this volume.— Ed.). 
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tlio opprossitni ol' labour by CiipiUil, wljfit a rlograding 
pr(‘ssin*o they ex(*rt on the working jx'ople, bow they k(M*p 
capital in its modioval forms, wliicfi, while not lalliiig short 
of the modern, industrial forms in res]»ect of tlie (^xploila- 
tion of labour, add lo this exploital ion by })lacing terrible 
dilficiilties in the way of the fight, lor eniaiicijiation. Tlie 
workers must know that unless tliese pillars of reaction* are 
overthrown, it will be utterly impossible for them to wage a 
successful struggle against the bourgeoisie, because so long 
as they exist, the Russian rural proletariat, whose support 
is an essential condition for (he victory of the working class, 
wdll never cease to bo downtrodden ainl cowcal, capable only 
of sullen desperation and not of intcdlimnit ainl persistent 
protest and struggle. And dial is why it is tlie direct duty of 
the working class to fight side by side wit h t ho radical democ¬ 
racy against absolutism and the reactionary social estates 
and institutions—a duty which tlie Social-Democrats must 
impress upon (ho workers, w-hile not lor a luoniont ceasing 
also to impress upon them that tlie si niggle against all 
these institutions is necessary only as a moans of facilitat¬ 
ing the struggle against the bourgeoisie, that the worker 
needs the achievemeiit of the general diunocratic demands 
only to clear tlie road to victory over (he working people's 
chief enemy, over an institnlion that is purely <leuiocralic 
by nature, capital, w^hicli here in Russia is particularly iii- 

* A particularly imposing reactionary inslitiilion, one to which 
our revolutionaries have paid relatively little ntlenlion, is our /;m- 
reaucran/, whicJi de facto rules tJie Hussian state. The bureaucracy 
heing made up mainly of middle-class intellectuals are profoundly bour¬ 
geois both in origin and in the purpose and character of their activ¬ 
ities; but absolutism and the enormous political privileges of tlie 
landed nobility have lent them particularly pernicious (pialilies. 
They are regular weatliercocks, who regard it as tlieiv suproine task 
to combine tbo interests of the landlonl and tlie bourgeois. They 
are Judushkas” w'ho use their feudal sympathies and connections to 
fool the workers and peasants, and employ the pretext of “protect¬ 
ing the economically weak” and acting as their “guardian” against 
the kulak and usurer to carry Ihroiigli measures which reduce the work¬ 
ing people to the status of a “base rabble;” banding them over to 
the feudal landlords and making them all the more defenceless 
against the bourgeoisie. The bur(*aucracy are most dangerous hypo¬ 
crites, who have imbibed t.lie experience of (be West-Ibi rope an cham¬ 
pion reactionaries, and skilfully conceal Mieir Arakcheyev®* designs 
bebind the lig-leaves of phrases about loving the people. 
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dined to sacrifice ils democracy and lo enter into alliance 
with the reactionaries in or<ler to suppress the workers, to still 
further impede the emergence oi a working-class movement. 

What has been said is, 1 think, snlficient lo define the 
attitude of the Social Democrats towards absolutism and 
political liberty, and also towards the trend which has been 
growing particularly strong of late, that aims at the “amal- 
gamation” and '‘alliance” of all the revolutionary groups 
for the winning of political liberty.®® 

This trend is rather peculiar and characteristic. 

It is peculiar because j)ro|n)sals for “alliance” do not Come 
from a definite group, or d(dinite gron|)s, with definite pro¬ 
grammes which coincide on one ])()inl or another. If they did, 
the question of an alliance would l»e one for each separate 
case, a concrete question to be settled by the representatives 
of the uniting groups. Then there could be no special “amal¬ 
gamation” trend. But such a trend exists, and simply comes 
from people who have cut adrift from the old, and have not 
moored to anything new. The theory on which the fighters 
against absolutism have hitherto based themselves is evi¬ 
dently crumbling, and is destroying the coridilions for soli¬ 
darity and organisat ion which are essential for tlie struggle. 
Well then, these “amalgamators” and “alliance advocates” 
would seem to think that the easiest way to create such a 
theory is to reduce it to a protest against absolutism and a 
demand for political liberty, while evading all other ques¬ 
tions, socialist and non-socialist. It goes without saying 
that the bottom will inevitably be knocked out of this 
naive fallacy at the very first altenijits at such unity. 

But what is characteristic is that this “amalgamation” 
trend represents one of the last stages in the process of trans¬ 
formation of militant, revolutionary Narodisrn into politi¬ 
cally radical democracy, a process which I have tried to out¬ 
line above. A durable amalgamation of all the non-Social- 
Democratic revolutionary groups under the banner men¬ 
tioned will be possible only when a durable programme of 
democratic demands .has been drawn up that will put. an 
end to the prejudices of the obi Hussiaii oxceptionalism. 
Of course, the Social-Democrats believe that the formation 
of such a democratic party would be a useful stop forward; 
and their auti-Narodiiik activity should further it, should 
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I'urllier the eradication ot‘ all prejudices and myths, the 
groiipijig of the socialists under the banner of Marxism and 
iJie lormation of a deinocratic parly by the other groups. 

The Social-Democrats, who consider essential the inde¬ 
pendent organisation of the workers into a separate workers’ 
parly, could not , of course, “amalgamate” with such a party, 
hut the workers would most strongly support any struggle 
waged by the democrats against reactionary institutions. 

Tlie degeneration of iNarodism into the most ordinary 
l)elty-bourgeois radical theory—of which (degeneration) the 
“Iriends of I he people” furnish such striking testimony—shows 
what a tremeinlous mistake is made l>y those who spread 
among the workers the idea of fighting absolutism without 
at the same time explaining to them the antagonistic charac¬ 
ter of our social relations by virtue of which the ideologists of 
the bourgeoisie also favour political liberty—withoutexplain- 
ing to them the historical role of the Russian worker as a 
lighter for the emancipation of the whole working population. 

The Social-Democrats are often accused of w^antijig to 
monopolise Marx’s theory, wliereas, it is argued, his econom¬ 
ic theory is accepted by ail socialists. But the ques¬ 
tion arises, wdiat sense is there in explaining to the work¬ 
ers the form of value, the nature of the bourgeois system 
and the revolutionary role of the proletariat, if here in 
Russia the exploilatioji of the working people is generally 
and universally explained not by the bourgeois organisa¬ 
tion of social economy, but by, say, land poverty, redemp¬ 
tion payments, or the tyranny of the authorities? 

What sense is there in explaining to the worker the theory 
of the class struggle, if that theory cannot even explain his 
relation to the employer (capitalism in Russia has been ar¬ 
tificially implanted by the government), not to mention 
the mass of the “people,” who do not belong to the fully es¬ 
tablished class of factory workers? 

How can one accept Marx’s economic theory and its corol¬ 
lary—the revolutionary role of the proletariat as the organ¬ 
iser of communism by way of capitalism—if people in our 
country try to find ways to communism other than through 
the medium of capitalism and the proletariat it creates? 

Obviously, under such conditions to call upon the wwk- 
er to fight for political liberty would be equivalent to call- 
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iiig u|u)i» him lo ]ml] tho ch(\stinits out of Mu» fire for tho 
progivssivo boiirgeoisio, for it cannot l)o {Iciiicnl (typically 
enough, oven the Narodniks and llie Narorlovoltsi did not 
deny il) that political liberty will primarily servo the 
interests of tho bourgeoisie and will not ease the position 
of the workers, but. ... will ease only the coinlitions for their 
struggle ... a^iunsi this very hourf[eoisie, I say this as against 
those socialists who, while they do not accept the theory 
of the Social-Democrats, carry on their agitation among 
the workers, having become convinced empirically that 
only among t he lalterare revolut ionary eleinenis to be found. 
The theory of these socialists <*outradicls Iheir practice, and 
they make a very serious mistake hy distracting the work¬ 
ers from their direct task of ORGANISING A SOCIALIST 
VVORKKRS’ PARTY.* 

It was a mistake that arose naturally al a time when the 
class antagonisms of Imiirgeois society were still quite unde¬ 
veloped and were hold down hy serfdom, when tho latter 
was evoking the iinanirnons protest and struggle of the entire 
intelligentsia, Ihns creating the illusion that there was 
something peculiarly democratic about our intelligentsia, 
and that there was no profound gulf between the ideas of 
the liberals and of the socialists. Now that economic de¬ 
velopment has advanced so far that even those who former¬ 
ly denied a basis for capitalism in Russia admit our hav¬ 
ing entered the capitalist path of development—illusions 
on this score are no longer possil)le. The composition 
of the “intelligentsia” is assuming just as clear an outline 
as that of society engaged in the production of material 
values: while the latter is ruled and governed hy the capital¬ 
ist, among the former the fashion is set by the rapidly growing 

• 'Jhere are two ways of arriving at the conclusion that the worker 
must be roused to light absolutism: either by regarding tho worker 
as the sole lighter for the socialist system, and therefore seeing po¬ 
litical liberty as one of the conditions facilitating his struggle; 
that is the view of the Social-Democrats; or by appealing to him simply 
as the one who suffers most from the present system, who has nothing 
more to lose and who can display the greatest determination in light¬ 
ing ahsolutisiii. But that would mean compelling the worker to drag 
in the wake of tho bourgeois radicals, who refuse to see the antagonism 
helween (he honrgeoisie and tho proletariat behind tho solidarity of 
the whole “people’' against absolutism. 
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horde of careerists aiid bourf^eois hindin^^s, an “intelligent¬ 
sia” coiitoJiltMl and satisfied, a stranger to all wild fantasy and 
very well aware of wJiat they waiil. Far from denying this 
fact, our radicals and liberals strongly eiiijdiasise it and go 
out of their way to prove its immorality, to condemn it, 
strive to confound it, sliarneit... and destroy it. These naive 
effoi ts to make the bourgeois iiitelligenlsia ashamed of being 
bourgeois are as ridiculous as the efforts of our ])etly-bour- 
geois econornisls to frighten our bourgeoisie (pleading the 
experience of "elder brothers”) with the story that it is moving 
towards the ruin of the peoi»le,towards the poverty,unemploy¬ 
ment and starvation of the masses; this trial of the liourgeoi- 
sie and its ide(dogists is reminiscent of the trial of the pike, 
which was sentenced to be thrown into the river. Beyond these 
bounds begin t he liberal and radical “intelligentsia,’’who pour 
out innumerable phrases al>out progress, science, truth, the 
people, etc., and who love to lament the passing of the sixties, 
when there was no discord, depression, despondency and 
apathy, and when all hearts were aflame with democracy. 

With their characteristic simplicity, these gentlemen 
refuse to understaiid that the cause of the unanimity that 
then prevailed was the then existing material conditions, gone 
never to return: serfdom pressed down everybody equally— 
the serf steward who had saved a little money and wanted 
to live in comfort; the enterprising muzhik, who hated the 
lord for exacting tribute, for interfering in and tearing him 
from his business; the proletarianised manor-serf and the im¬ 
poverished muzhik who xvas sold into bondage to the mer¬ 
chant; it brought suffering to the merchant manufacturer 
and the worker, the handicraftsman and the subcontractor. 
The only tie that linked all these people together was their 
hostility to serfdom; beyond that unanimity, the sharpest 
economic antagonism began. How completely one must bo 
lulled by sweet illusions not to perceive Ibis antagonism even 
today when it has become so enormously developed; to w^eep 
for the return of the days of unanimity at a time when the 
situation demands struggle, demands that everyone who 
does not want to be a WILLING or UNWILLING myrmidon 
of the bourgeoisie shall take his stand on the side of the 
proletariat. 

If you refuse to believe the flowery talk about the “interests 
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()l llie jxMjplo” aii<i Iry to tloIvcMlooper, you will find lliat you 
are dealing wiI h t lie out-and-out ideologists of t he pet ty bour¬ 
geoisie, who dream of improving, supporting aJid restor¬ 
ing their (“poophi’s” in their jargon) economy by various 
innocent progressive measures, and who are totally incapa¬ 
ble ol' understanding that under prevailing production rela¬ 
tions the only efTect such progressive measures can have is 
to proletarianise the masses still further. We cannot but be 
gratel’iil to the “friends of the people"' for having done much 
to reveal the class character of our intelligentsia and for 
having thereby fortified the Marxist theory that our small 
producers are petty bourgeois. They must inevitably hasten 
the dissipation of the old illusions and myths that have so 
long Confused the minds of Russian socialists. The “friends 
of the people” have so mauled, overworked and soiled the.so 
theories that Russian socialists who held them are confront¬ 
ed with the inexorable dilemma of either revising them, or 
ahaudoniug them altogether and leaving them to tlui exclu¬ 
sive use of the gentlemen who announce witJi smug solemnity, 
urbi et orbi, that the rich peasants are buying improved im¬ 
plements, and who with serious mien assure us that we must 
welcome people who have grown weary of sitting at the card 
tables. And in this strain they talk about a “people’s sys¬ 
tem” and the “intelligentsia”—talk, not only with a serious 
air, but in pretentious, stupendous phrases about broad 
ideals, about an ideal treatment of the problems of life!... 

The socialist intelligentsia can expect to perform fruit¬ 
ful work only when they abandon their illuvsioiis and begin 
to seek .support in the actual, and not the desired develop¬ 
ment of Russia, in actual, and not possible social-economic 
relations. Moreover, their THEORETICAL work must be 
directed towards the concrete study of all forms of 
economic antagonism in Hussia, the study of their connec¬ 
tions and successive development; they must reveal this 
antagonism wherever it has been concealed by political his¬ 
tory, by the peculiarities of legal systems or by established 
theoretical prejudice. They must present an integral picture of 
our realities as a definite system of production relations, 
show that the exploitation and expropriation of the working 
people are essential under this system, and show the way out 
of this system that is indicated by economic development. 
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This theory, based on a detailed study of Russian his¬ 
tory and realities, must furnish an answer to the demands 
ol the proletariat—and if it satisfies the requirements of 
science, then every awakening of the protesting thought 
ol‘ the proletariat will inevitably guide this thought into 
the channels of Social-Democracy. The greater the progress 
made in elaborating this theory, the more ra|)idly will So¬ 
cial-Democracy grow; for even the most artiul gnardians 
of the present system cannot prevent the awakening of ])ro- 
letarian thought, because this system itself necessarily and 
inevitably entails the most intense expropriation of the 
producers, the continuous growth oi the proletariat and of 
its reserve army—and this parallel to the progress of social 
wealth, the enormous growth of the productive forces, 
and the socialisation of labour by capitalism. However 
much has still to be done to elaborate this theory, the so¬ 
cialists will do it; this is guaranteed by the spread among 
them of materialism, the only scientific method, one re¬ 
quiring that every programme shall be a precise formulation 
of the actual process; it is guaranteed by the success of 
Social-Democracy, which has adopted these ideas—a success 
which has so stirred up our liberals and democrats that, 
as a certain Marxist has put it, their monthly magazines have 
ceased to be dull. 

In thus emphasising the necessity, importance and im¬ 
mensity of the theoretical work of the Social-Democrats, I 
by no means want to say that this work should take prece¬ 
dence over PRACTICAL work,’*'—still less that the latter 
should be postponed until the former is completed. Only 
the admirers of the “subjective method in sociology,” or 
the followers of utopian socialism, could arrive at such 
a conclusion. Of course, if it is presumed that the task of 
the socialists is to seek “different” (from actual) “paths of 
development” for the country, then, naturally, practical 
work becomes possible only when philosophical geniuses 
discover and indicate these “different paths”; and conversely, 
once these paths are discovered and indicated theoretical 
work ends, and the work of those who are to direct the 
“fatherland” along the “newly-discovered” “different paths” 

On the contrary, the practical work of propaganda and agitation 
must always take precedence, because, firstly, theoretical work only 
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begins. The position is allogethor <lifVi‘reMt when the task of 
the socialists is to be the ideological leaders ol the proletar¬ 
iat in its actual struggle against actual and real ononneswho 
stand in the actual path of social and economic <levelopment. 
Under these circiinistances, theoretical and practical woik 
merge into one aptly described by the veteran (iermanSo- 
cial-Uejiiocrat, LiebkJiecht, as: 

StudicTon, Propagandieren, Organisicren.* 

You cannot be an ideological leader without tJje above- 
mentioned theoretical work, just as you cannot l)e ojic 
without directing this work to meet the needs of the cause, 
and w’ithout spreading the results of this theory among the 
workers and helping them to organise. 

Such a presentation of the task guards Social-Democracy 
against tJje defects from wdiich socialist groups so oiten 
suffer, namely, dogmatism and sectarianism. 

There can bo no dogmatism where the supreme and solo 
criterion of a doctrine is its conformity to the actual proc¬ 
ess of social and ecojiomic development; there can be no 
sectarianism when the task is that of promoting the organi¬ 
sation of the proletariat, and when, therefore, the role of 
the “intelligentsia” is to make special leaders from among 
the intc 11igentsia unnecessary. 

Hence, despite the existence of differences among Marx¬ 
ists on various theoretical questions, the methods of their 
political activity have remained unchanged ever since the 
group arose. 

The political activity of the Social-Democrats lies in 
promoting the development and organisation of the w^orking- 
class movement in Russia, in transforming this movement 
from its present state of sporadic attempts at protest, 
“riots” and strikes devoid of a guiding idea, into an organ¬ 
ised struggle of the WHOLE Russian working CLASS di¬ 
rected against the bourgeois regime and working for the 

supplies answers to the problems raised by practical work, and, sec¬ 
ondly, the Social-Democrats, for reasons over which they have no 
control, are so often compelled to confine themselves to theoretical 
work that they value highly every moment when practical work 
is possible. 

♦ Study, propaganda, organisation.—/Td. 
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expropriation of tlio expropriators and tJie abolition ol the 
social system based on the oppression ot the working people. 
UndiMlying these activities is the common conviction of 
Marxists that tlie Russian worker is the sole and natural 
representative of Russia’s entire working and exploited pop¬ 
ulation. * 

Natural because the exploitation of the working people in 
Russia is everywhere capilalist in nature^ if we leave out of 
account I he moribund remnants of serf economy; but the 
exploitation of the mass of producers is on asma!' scale, scat¬ 
tered and undeveloped, while the ex])loitation jf the factory 
])r(delariat is on a large scale, socialised and coiicenl rat(‘d. In 
the former case, exploitation is still enmeshed in medieval 
forms, various political, legal and conventional trappings, 
tricks and devices,which hinder the working people and their 
iileologistsfrom seeing the essence of the system which opfU’css- 
es the working people, from seeing where and how a way can 
be found out of this system.In the latter case, on the contrary, 
exploitation is fully developed and emerges in its pure form, 
without any confusing details. The worker caiiiiol fail to see 
that lie is oppressed by capital, that his struggle has to be 
w'aged against the bourgeois class. And this struggle, aimed 
at satisfying his immediate economic needs, at improving his 
material conditions, inevitably demands that the workers or¬ 
ganise, and inevitably becomes a war not against individuals, 
but against a class, the class which oppresses and crushes the 
working people not only in the factories, but everywhere. 
That is why the factory worker is none other than the fore¬ 
most representative of the entire exploited population. And 
in order that he may fulfil his function of representative in 
an organised, sustained struggle it is by no means necessary 
to enthuse him with “perspectives”; all that is needed is simply 
to make him understand his ptKsilion, to make him understand 
the political and economic structure of thesystern that oppress¬ 
es him, and the necessity and inevitability of class antago¬ 
nisms under this system. This position of the factory worker 

* Hussia's man of the future is the muzhik—thought th(3 repre- 
scrilativos of peasant socialism, the Narodniks in the broadest sense 
of Llio term. Itussia’s man of the fulure is tiie workt»r-~ I liink Ihe 
Social-Democrats. Tiiat is how the Marxist view was lormulated 
iu a certaiu manuscript. 
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iJi Ibe gfoneral syptiMn of capitalist rolalions makes him llio 
sole fighter lor the ernaocipatioji of the working class, lor 
only the higher stage of development of capitalism, large- 
scale macliine industry, creates the material conditions 
and the social forces necessary for this struggle. Every¬ 
where else, where the forms of capitalist development are 
low, these material conditions are absent; prodnction is 
scattered airiong thousands of tiny enterprises (and they do 
not cease to be scattered enterprises even under the most 
equalitarian forms of communal lixndoumership), for the 
most part the exploited !>till possess tiny enterprises, 
and are thus tied to the very bourgeois system they should 
be fighting; this retards and hiinlers the development of 
the social forces capable of overthrowing capitalism. Scat¬ 
tered, individual, petty exploitation ties the working people 
to one locality, divides them, prevcmts them Irom becoming 
conscious of class solidarity, prevents them from uniting 
once they have understood that oppression is not caused by 
some part icular imlividual, but by the whole economic sys¬ 
tem. Large-scale capitalism, on the contrary, inevitably sev¬ 
ers all the workers’ ties with the old society, with a particular 
locality and a particular exploiter; it unites them, corn- 
pels them to think and places them in conditions which en¬ 
able them to commence an organised struggle. Accordingly, 
it is on the working class that iho Social-Democrats con¬ 
centrate all their attention and all their activities. When 
its advanced repres(‘ntativos have mastered the ideas of 
scientilic socialism, the idea of the historical role of the 
Hussian worker, wlien those ideas become widespread, and 
when stable organisations are formed among the workers 
to transform the workers’ present sporadic economic war 
into conscious class struggle—then the Russian WORKER, 
rising at the head of all the democratic elements, will 
overthrow absolutism and lead the RUSSIAN PROLETARIAT 
(side by si<ie with the proletariat of ALL COUNTRIES) 
along the straight road oj open political struggle to THE 
VICTORIOUS COxMMUNlST REVOLUTION. 


The End 
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KMxii tHa/iirr.K a6c.tja«viiH3MT, ^ POBtACTi pyCCRlft 

11 P 0 Jl £ T A P 1 A T 'Ij ( pnaoHb ch npoaeTapjaTOM^ B C t X b 
CTPAH'b> npRMtp floporDi* oiRpnii.ti ttf'' 
JHTMHCCK0« 6opb6M HI- nor-bAOHOCHOft 

K (1 M M y H M C T M M K C K 0 P E B il J1 R) U I M 


KbNfuu. 

IB94 


Last pagtM)!* Part Ml, Iioctoj^raphed edition, of Lenin’s What the 
''Friends oj ike People'" Are and How They Fi^lu the Social- 

Democrats, 1894 


Deduced 
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Apprndix I 

Thi‘ aniu*x('<l table* conlaiiis llioflata for the 24 budgets 
I (*l erred to iii I lie te>:l. 

i’omposition und budgets of typical peasant households 
in Ost rogozh sk i yezd —Suninia ry 

I’j X p I a n a t i o n o' the table 

1) The 21 (*()Iuiniis have been talo*!! bodily from the Statis¬ 
tical Alisliacl. (lohimii 22 conibiiies the cohiiims in the Abstract oa: 
rye, wheat, oats and harhiy, millet and bnekwheat, other j»rain crops, 
potato(*s, \ei>{^tabli!S, and bay (8 columns). iJow llie income from ^raiii 
crops ((’oinnm 2.'5), exclndin<; clialf and straw, was computed has been 
exjilained in the text. (Udunm 24 combines the columns in the Ab¬ 
stract on: horses, cattle, sheep, pitjs. poultry, hides and wool, back fat 
and meat, dairy produce, butter (0 columns), (lolmnns 25 29 have 
been taken liodily from the Abstract. Columns 30-34 combine the 
columns in the Abstract on: expenditure on rye, wheal, millet and 
buckwlioat, potatoes, vegetabie.s, .«;alt, butter, fat and meat, fish, 
dairy produce, vodka and tea (12 columns). Colmun 35 combines 
tlie columns in the Abstract ffiviiur expenditure on: soap, kerosene, 
candles, clothing, and utensils (4 columns). 'J'he remaining coluiiins 
require no explanation. 

2) Column 8 was arrived at by adding logether the area, in des¬ 
siatines, of renl(*d land and the amount of arable in the allotment 
(for which there is a special column in the .Abstract). 

3) 'file bottom rows of figures in the columns “Sources of Income” 
and “Distribution of Kxpendituri“ indicate the money part of income 
and erpemtiture. In (lolnimis 2.) to 28 and 37 to 42 the income (or 
expenditure) is wholly monetary. The money part was calculated 
(the author does rml show it .separately) by deducting from gross income 
the amount consumed hy the huuseliold itself. 
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CA'i'LUj;oi{ n:s ok jjouse- 

IIULDKIJS AXiJ THliia 
NUMllEU 


Farm labour 
era 


6 prof^perous bouse- r 

boUiei'i j 


j Averi5;;:(‘ per 
lii»u>:cUo!der 


7.83 1.8 - 


»li hiO 2 2 


11 middle householtl- 
ers 


AverajiC per 
hou*eht»ider 


8.36 2.4 - 



1 

Total. 

{i 

i! 37 

7 poor buuseboidtu':, 

... 

Averaee per 
householder , , . . 

1 5.28 

i 

Total 

Total. 

! 

176 

i4 householders 

AveiMjje jMjp j 

householder , . . .j 

. ...li 

7.33 


Total .. 

9 

2 tarni labourers 
(included amoru;* 
poor housediolders; 

Average per 
householder . , . . ! 

>1 

i 

•! 

4.5 



Number 

(both sexes) 























Allotted land <dess. 
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Valiit* in rubles 


CATEGOItlES OF 
HOUSEHOLDERS 
AND 'IHEIK 
NUMBEK 

Buildings 

c ^ 

E L 

B E 

C 

Implements 

•1: 

<L 

c 

5 

o 

u 

Livestock 
and bees 

Total 

14 

15 

10 

17 

IS 

19 

20 ; 

6 pr«)S- 
peroiis 
house¬ 
holders 

Total . 


2,237 

070.8 

111.80 

453 

1,294.2 

3,070.5 

10,427.5 ;; 

Av. per 
h.holder 

440.33 

! 

.372.83 

75.5 

21.T7 

512.75 

1,737.91 

11 middle 
house¬ 
holders 

Total . |2,:h.;2 

318 

532.9 

435.9 

2,094.2 

2,907.7 

8,050.7 

Av. per 1 
h,holder 214.73 

i 

28'.91 

48.4 4 

112.3 

.39.03 

I9(t.38 

20 4.33 

786.4-; 

7 \)OOT 
house¬ 
holders 

Total . 

835 

90 

1 

254 

047.1 

005.3 

— 

2,543.7 : 

Av. per 
h.holder 

119.28 

12.85 

10.0 4 

30.29 

92.45 

80.47 

i 

303.38 ' 

Total 

24 

house¬ 

holders 

Total . 

5,893 

2,045 

1,316 

1,142.9 

4,035.5 

0,589.5 

21,021.9 „ 

Av. per. 
h.holder 

245.55 

110.21 

54.83 

47.62 

108.14 

274.50 

900.91' 

.. -J 

2 farm 
labourers 
(Incl. 
among 
poor 
house¬ 
holders) 



25 

6.4 

76.8 

129.3 

9.1 

401.6 ' 

Av. per 
h.holder 

77.5 

12.5 

3.2 

38.4 

64.65 

4.55 

200.8 j; 

i J 


Total 
































Arrears in loans 
(rubles) 
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Total 

(rubles) 



























































D 1 s I r i 1) II I i o ii 


CATKGOKIKS OF 
HOOSKllOLDERS 
AND TllKlU 
NOMHKR 


J'\kk1 


0 prosper¬ 
ous house¬ 
holders 


11 middle 
hiiusfi- 
hdklcrs 


7 poor 
house- 
holdurs 


Total 
24 house¬ 
holders 


2 farm 
lahourersl 
(tnclud- 


Av. per 


'I'olal 


Av. per 
h,holder 


Total 

ii 

>2 

Other 

Of which 

^ To . 

n 

111 

3U 

31 

076.8 

3.1 

34 

20.2% 

1 ,:»iWi.U 

2IK.7 

823.8 

501.3 

1U3.2 

115.5 

250.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

... 

37.0% 

1,051.0 

2.77.7 

1 ,:i37.3 
33.4 

01 4.0 

53 4.3 

14 4 

j 80.3 

177.45 

- 

- 

-- 



;{& 


8 . 2 % 

42;i.8 

58.0 


7n.o:i 


Total . . ;i 42.1% 
!l 000.8 
j! 2.0 <{.40 


Av. per 
h.holder 


H4.4 


jL= 


10.0% 
54 8.1 
40.5 


4 0.s:i 


4S7.7 i 
100.00 


172.1 


i;ri.4 

52.8 


Total . . 


Av. per 
h.holder 


'J'otal 


34.0% 

4,113.3 

720.86 


171.30 


;,048.8 


110.37 


1.404.5 


01.02 


l,23u 


51.25 


81.7 

50.7 


72.1 

42.5 


0.0 


0.1 

4.7 


38.7 


23 4.5 


0.77 


3.5 


14.6% 

220.0 

20.8 


32.8 


10 . 1 % 

l,2Ul.f> 

134.0 


50.00 


14.0 

4.0 


ed among 

poor h.lioliier 
h. holders) 


7.45 


Cloihes and 

domestic 

needs 
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11*' 


Surplus (+) or 

deficit (—) 
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Appendix II 

Mr. Struve quite rightly makes the corner stone ol’ his 
criticism of Nik. —on the thesis that “Marx’s doctrine of 
the class struggle and the state is completely foreign to 
the Russian political economist1 do not poss(‘ss the bold¬ 
ness of Mr. KriveJiko to make this one (four-column) arti¬ 
cle by Mr. Struve the basis for a judgement of his system 
of views (I am not acquainted with his other articles); 
and 1 must say that I do not agree with all the statements 
he makes; and can, therefore, support only certain funda¬ 
mental propositions he advances and not his article as a 
whole. But the circumstance mentioned has, at any rate, 
been quite correctly assessed: Mr. Nik. —on’s basic error 
is, indeed, his failure to understand the class struggle in¬ 
herent in capitalist society. The correction of this one error 
would be sufficient to ensure that Social-Democratic conclu¬ 
sions would be drawn from even his theoretical propo¬ 
sitions and investigations. To overlook the class struggle is 
indeed to reveal a gross misunderstanding of Marxism, a 
misunderstanding for which Mr. Nik.—on must be all the 
more blamed since he is so very anxious to pass himself 
off as a strict adherent of Marx’s princii)les. Can anyone with 
the least knowledge of Marx deny that the doclrim^ of the 
class struggle is the pivot of his whole systecn of views? 

Mr. Nik.—on could, of course, have accepted Marx’s 
theory with the exception of this point, on tlie grounds, 
let us say, that it does not conform to the facts of Ru.ssian 
history and reality. But then, in the first place, ho could 
not have said that Marx’s theory explains our system; ho 
could not even have spoken of this theory and of capitalism, 
because it would have fieeii necessary to remould the 
theory and to v/urk out a conception of a different capital- 
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ism, in which antagonistic relations and the class struggle 
were not inhoront. At any rate he should have made an 
explicit reservation and explained why, having accepted 
the A of Marxisui he refuses to accept /i. Mr. Nik. —on 
made no attem])t to do anything of the kijid. 

And Mr. Struve quite rightly concluded that failure to 
understand the class struggle makes Mr. Nik. —on a ulopiarty 
lor anybody who ignores the class struggle in capitalist 
society eo ipso ignores all the real content of the social 
and political life ol this society and, in seeking to ful¬ 
fil his desideratum, is inevitably doomed to hover in the 
sphere of pious wishes. This failure to understand the class 
struggle makes him a reactionary, for appeals to “society” 
and to the “slate,” that is, to bourgeois ideologists and 
politiciarjs, can only confuse tl)e socialists, and cause them 
to accept the worst enemies of the proletariat as their al¬ 
lies, can only hamper the workers’ struggle for omaucipa- 
tion instead of helping to strengthen, clarify and improve 
the organisation of that struggle. 


Since wc have niontioued Mr. Struve’s article, we cannot 
hut deal with Mr. Nik. —on’s reply in Russkoye Bogalslvo, 
No. ().* 

“It appears,” argues Mr. Nik, —on, citing data about 
the slow increase in the number of factory workers, an in¬ 
crease lagging behind the growth of the population, “that 
in our country capitalism, far irom fulfilling its ‘histor¬ 
ic mission,’ is itself selling limits to its own devel¬ 
opment. That, incidentally, is why those who seek ‘for 
their fatherland a path of development distinct from that 
which Western Europe followeil and still follows’ are a 
Ihoiisaiid limes right.” (AjkI this is written by a man who 


* Generally speaking, by bis articles in Kusskoye Bogatstvo, 
Mr. Nik. —on is apparently trytaa: bard to prove that he Is by no 
means as remote from petty-bourgeois radicalism as one migiit think; 
that be loo is capable of discerning in the growth of a peasant 
bourgeoisie (No. C, p. 118—the spread among the “peasants’* of 
improved implements, phosphates, etc.) symptoms indicating that 
“the penjpntry itself” (the peasantry that is being expropriated whole¬ 
sale?) “realises the necessity of finding a way out of the position it is in,’* 
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admits that Russia is follovviiig this very capitalist path!) 
Tliis “historic missiou” is not hcirip^ lulfillcd, according: 
to Mr. Nilv. —on, hocanso “Ilie ocoiioiiiic trend hostile to the 
villag:e community (i.e., capitalism) is destroying the very 
foundations of its existence without i)roviding that moilicum 
of unifying significance so characteristic of Western Europe 
and which is beginning to manifest itself with particular 
force in North America." 

In other words, what wo have here is the standard ar¬ 
gument against the Social-Democrats invented by the cele¬ 
brated Mr. V. V., who regarded capitalism from the stand¬ 
point of a government official settling I lie stale problem of 
the “introduction of capitalism into the life of the piniple"— 
if it is fulfil ling its “mission," let it in; if not, “keep it out!" 
Apart from all the other virtues of this clever argument, 
the very “mission" of capitalism was understood by Mr. 
V, V., and is apparently understood by Mr. Nik. —on, in 
an impossibly and preposterously false and narrow fashion. 
And again, of course, these gentlemen unceremoniously 
ascribe the narrowness of their own understanding to the 
Social-Democrats, who can be maligned like the dead since 
the legal press is closed to them! 

As Marx saw it, the progressive and revolutionary work of 
capitalism consists in tlui fact that, in socialising labour, 
it at the same time “disciplines, unites and organises the 
workintr class” by the mechanism of that very process, it 
trains them for the struggle, organises I heir “revolt," unites 
them to “expropriate the expropriators,” seize political 
powm* and wrest the means of production from the “few 
usur|)ers” and turn them over to society (CnpitaL p. f)50).®® 

That is how .Marx formulates it. 

Nothing, of course, is saiil here about the “immher of 
factory workers”; Marx speaks of the concentration of the 
means of production and of the socialisation of labour. 
It is quite clear that these criteria have nothing in com¬ 
mon with the “number ol lactory workers.” 

But our excoptionalist interpreters of Marx misinterpret 
this to mean that the socialisation of I a hour under 
capitalism amounts to factory workers labouring under one 
roof, and that the progress!vene.ss of the w^ork of capitalism 
is therefore to he measured by ... the number of factory 
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workers!!! 11' Die iiiniil>er of foolory workers is increasing, 
capitalism is doing its progressive work well; if tlio imni- 
bor is decreasing, it is “fnllilling its historic mission 
badly” (p. 103 of Mr. Nik. —on’s article), and it behoves the 
“inUdligenlsia” “to seek difTereiit ])alhs for their fatlierland.” 

And so the Russian inlelligentsia set out to se(‘k “differ¬ 
ent paths.” It has been seeking and finding thorn for dec¬ 
ades, trying with might and main to prove* that capital¬ 
ism is a “false” line of development, for it loads to un¬ 
employment and crises. We faced a crisis, they say, in 
1880, and again in 1803; it is time to leave this path, for 
obviously things are going badly with us. 

The Russian bourgeoisie, howovm*, like the cat in tho 
fable, “listens l)ut goes on eating”;®’ of course tilings are 
going “badly” when fahnious prolits can no longer be made. 
So it echoes the song of the liberals and radicals and, 
thanks to available and cheaper capital, energetically sets 
about building new railways. 1’hings are going badly with 
“us” because in tlie obi placets “we” have already picked 
the people clean and now have to enter the field of indus¬ 
trial capital, wliicli cannot enrich us as much as merchant 
capital. And so “we” will go to the eastern and northern 
border regions of European Russia, where “primitive accu¬ 
mulation,” which yi(dds a profit of hundreds per cent, is 
still possible, where the bourgeois differentiation of tho 
peasantry is still far from complete. The intclligeulsia 
perceive all this and ceaselessly threaten that “we” are 
again heading for a crash. And a new crash is really upon 
us. Very many small capitalists are being crushed by 
the big capitalists, very many peasants are being squeezed 
out of agriculture, wJiich is increasingly passing into the 
hands of the bourgeoisie; the sea of poverty, unemployment 

* These proofs are waslod, not because llicy are wrong—the ruin, 
inipoverisiiijieiil and starvation of the people are unquestionable 
and inevitable concomitants of capitalism—but because they are 
addressed to thin air. “Society,” even under the cloak of democracy, 
furthers the interests of the plutocracy, and, ol course, the plutoc¬ 
racy will hardly take up tho cudgels against capitalism. The “govern¬ 
ment”... I will cite the comment of an opponent, Mr. N. K. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky: howev(;r little wo know the programmes of our government, 
he once wrot e, we know them enough to be certain that the “social¬ 
isation of labour” has no part in tberu. 
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and starvation is increasing immensely-—ami tJie “intelli¬ 
gentsia,” with a clear conscience, j)oint to their prophecies 
and ceaselessly complain about a wrong path, citing the 
absence of foreign markets as proof of the instability of 
our capitalism. 

The Russian bourgeoisie, however, “listens but goes on 
eating.” While the “intelligentsia” seek new paths, the bour¬ 
geoisie undertake gigantic projects for the construction 
of railways to their colonics, where they create a market 
for then‘selves, introducing the charms of the bourgeois sys¬ 
tem to the young countries and there, too, creating an indus¬ 
trial and agricultural liourgeoisie with exceptional rapitlity, 
and casting the mass of the producers into the ranks of the 
chronically starving unemployed. 

Will the socialists really continue to confine themselves 
to complaining about wrong paths, and try to prove ... 
by the slow increase in the number of factory workers that 
capitalism is unstable!!? 

Before discussing this childish idea,* I cannot but men¬ 
tion that Mr. Nik. —on very inaccurately quoted the pas¬ 
sage from Mr. Struve’s article that he criticised. This arti¬ 
cle says literally the following: 

“When the author (i.e., Mr. Nik. —on) points to the differ¬ 
ence in the occupational composition of the Russian and 
American populations—for Russia 80% of the total gain¬ 
fully-employed population (erwerbslhatigcn) are taken as 
engaged in agriculture, and in the United States only 44% — 
he docs not observe that the capitalist development of 
Russia will work to obliterate this difference between 80% 
and 44%; that, one might say, is its historic mission.” 

It may be held that the word “mission” is very inappro¬ 
priate here, hut Mr. Struve’s idea is clear: Mr. Nik. —on 
did not notice that the capitalist development of Russia 

How can this idea ho called anything hut childish, when the 
progressive work of capitalism is not judged hy the degree of social¬ 
isation of labour, hut by such a fluctuating index of the deveb 
opment of only one branch of national labour! Everybody knows 
that the number of workers cannot be anything but extremely in¬ 
constant under the capitalist mode of production, and that it depends 
upon a host of secondary factors, such as crises, the size of the reserve 
army, the degree of the exploitation of labour, the degree of its inten¬ 
sity, and so on and so forth. 
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(he himself admits that this development is really a capi¬ 
talist one) will reduce the rural population, whereas in fact 
it is a general law of capitalism. Consequently, to refute 
this objection, Mr. Nik. —on should have shown ei¬ 
ther 1) that he had not overlooked this tendency of capital¬ 
ism, or 2) that capitalism has no such tendency. 

Instead, Mr. Nik. —on sets about analysing the data on 
the number of our factory workers (1?() of the population, 
according to his c.stimato). But was Mr. Struve speaking 
of factory workers? Does the 20?i of the population in 
Russia and the in America represent factory workers? 
Are the terms “factory workers’" and “population not engaged 
in agriculture” identical? Can it be denied that the propor¬ 
tion of the population engaged in agriculture is dimin¬ 
ishing in Russia too? 

Having made this correction, which I consider all the 
more necessary because Mr. Krivenko has already garbled this 
passage in this very magazine, let us pass to Mr. Nik. —on*s 
idea itself—“our capitalism is fulfilling its mission badly.” 

Firstly, it is absurd to identify the number of factory work¬ 
ers with the number of workers engaged in capitalist pro¬ 
duction, as is done by the author of the 5/fe^cAes.* This is 
repeating {and even aggravating) the error of the Russian 
petty-bourgeois economists who make large-scale macnine 
industry the very beginning of capitalism. Are not the mil¬ 
lions of Russian handicraftsmen who work for merchants, 
with the latter’s material and for ordinary wages, engaged 
in capitalist production? Do the regular farm labourers and 
day labourers in agriculture not receive wages from their 
employers, and do they not surrender surplus-value to them? 
Are not the workers in the building industry (which has rap¬ 
idly developed in our country since the Reform) subjected 
to capitalist exploitation? And so on.** 

Secondly, it is absurd to compare the number of factory 
workers (1,400,000) with the total population and to 

* N. F. Danielson, Sketches on Our Post-Reform Social Economy, 
SL Petersburg, 1893.—J&’d. 

** I confine myself here to criticising Mr. Nik. —on’s method 
of judging “the unifying significance of capitalism” by tho number 
of factory workers. I cannot undertake an analysis of the figures, 
because I have not got Mr. Nik. —oii’.s sources bandy. One cannot, 
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express the ratio as a percentaj?e. That is simply comparing 
incomiinnisuraliles: tim able bodied po])nlaiion with the 
non-ablo-bodied, llioso engaged in the ])n)dn(*lion ol mate¬ 
rial values with the “liberal ]h(•|■(‘ ssiolls,” and so on. Do 
not the factory workers each maintain a certain nnml)er (d* 
iion-workiiig memhers of tlie family? Do not the factory 
workers maintain—apart from their employers and a whole 
flock of traders—a host of soldiers, civil servants and 
similar gentry, whom you assign to the agricultural 
population, contrasting this hotchpotch to the factory popu¬ 
lation? And then, are there not in Russia such industries 
as fishing and so forth, which it is again absurd to con- 

however, refrain from noting tliat ho has hardly selected those sources 
happily. He first takes data for 1805 from tho Military Statiiitiral 
Abatruvt and tho.se for 1890 from Iho Directory of Factories and Works 
of 1894. The niuiilier of workers he gets (exclusive of mine-workers) 
is 829,573 and SlbJVA, re.spectivoly. Ttie increase of 5.5%i.s uiiicli 
Jess than the increa.se in population (from 01,420,000 to 91,000,000, 
or 48.1%). But on tlio next pafie dilTcrent figures arc taken: both 
for 1805 and 1890 from the Directory of 1893. According to these 
data, the number of workers is 392,718 and 710,792, re.'^peclively— 
an increa.se of 82%. But this does not include industries paying excise 
duties, in which the niimher of workers fp. 104) was 180,053 in 1805 
and 144,332 in 1890. Adding these figures to the preceding ones we 
get tho following total numbers of workers (except mine-workers): 
578,771 in 1805 and 801,124 in 1890. An increase of 48.7% with a 
population increase of 48.1 %. Thus in the space of five pages the author 
uses some data that show an increase of 5% and others showing an 
increase of 48%! And on the basis of such contradictory figures 
he finds that our capitalism is uastable!! 

And then why did not the author, take the data on the number 
of workers quoted in IheSketches (Tables XJ and XII), and from which 
we see that it increased by 12-13in three years (1886-1889), 
an increase that far outstrips the growth of population? 'fho author 
may perhaps say that the time interval was Loo short. But then, in 
the first place, these data are liomogeneous, comparable and more 
reliaJ>le; and in the second place, did nottljeauthorhimsolfusctbe.se 
same data, despite the short lime interval, to form a judgement of the 
growth of factory indu.slry? 

Obviously, if such a tluctuatiiig index as the number of workers 
is used to inclicato the state of only one branch of national labour, 
those data cannot be anything but shaky. And one must be a naive 
dreamer indeed to base one’s Jiopes on such data—hopes that our 
capitalism will collap.se, crumble to dust spontaneously, without a 
desperate and stubborn struggle—and to use these data to question 
the indisputable domination and develop incut of Capitalism in all 
branches of Jiational labour! 
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trast with laclory iuduslry and to conihiiie with agriculture? 
ir you wanted to t»(d. an idea of the occupational composition 
of the population of liussia, you should, firstly, have sin¬ 
gled out into a special group the population OFigaged in the 
production of material values (excluding, consequently, 
tlje non-working population, on the one haiul, and sol¬ 
diers, civil servants, priests, etc., on the other); and, 
secondly, you should have tried to divide them among the 
various branches of national labour. If the data for this 
were not available, you should have refrained from under¬ 
taking such calculations,* instead of talking nonsense about 


* Mr. Nik. —on attempted .sucfi a calculation in tlio Sketches, 
but very unsuccc.ssfiilly. On p. 302, we read: 

“An attempt was rocontly made to determine the total number 
of free w’orkers in the 50 gubernias of European Russia (S. A. Ko¬ 
rolenko. Hired Labour, St. Petersburg 1892). An investigation made 
by the Department of Agriculture estimates the able-bodied rural 
population in the 50 gubernias of European Russia at 35,712,000, 
whereas the total number of workers required in agriculture and 
in the mannfact uring, mining, transport and other indiistrie.s is esti¬ 
mated at only 30,124,000. Thus Ibe number of absolutely snperduous 
w^orkers roaches the Inigo figure of 5,588,000, which, together with 
tfioir families, according to the accepted standard, w’ould amount 
to no Ic.ss tiian 15,000,000 persons.” (Repeated on p. 341.) 

If wo turn to this “investigation,” w^e shall find that only the 
hired labour emnloyed by the landlords was “investigated”; Mr. S. 
Korolenko snpplcmonlcd the invc.stigation with an “agricultural 
and industrial survey” of European Russia. This survey makes an 
attempt (not on the basis of some “investigation,” but on the basis 
of old available data) to class the w^orking population of European 
Russia by occupation. The results arrived at by Mr. S. A, Korolenko 
are as follows; the total number of workers in the 50 gubernias of Eu- 
rop(*an Russia is 35,712,000, engaged in: 


agriciilturo. 

cultivation of special crops . . 
factory and mining industry . . . 

Jews. 

lumbering. 

stock-breeding. 

railways. 

fishing. 

local and outside employment, 
bunting, trapping, and 

miscellaneous others. 

Tofaf . 


27,435,4001., 
I,4(i6,400,*' 

1.400,400 
about 2,000.000 
” 1.000,000 
” 200,000 

" 200.000 


787,200 

35,712,100 


Thus Mr. Korolenko (rightly or wrongly) cla.ssed all. the workers 
by occupation, but Mr. Nik! —on arbitrarily takes the first three bead- 
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1% (??!!) ol llio popiiJalion being engaged in taclory 

industry. 

Tliirdly—and this is tlic chief and most outrageous dis¬ 
tortion of Marx's theory of the progressive and revolution¬ 
ary work of capitalism—where did you get the idea that 
the “unifying significance” of capitalism is expressed in 
uniting only the factory workers? Can it be that you borrow 
your idea of Marxism from the articles in Olechestvenniye 
Zapiski on the socialisalicm of labour? Can it be that you, 
too, identify it with work under one roof? 

But no. It would appear that Nik. —on cannot be ac- 
cuseil of this, because he accurately describes the sociali- 
satioii of labour by capitalism on tiie second page of his 
article in liusskoi/e Bogalstvo, No. 6, correctly indicaling 
both features of this socialisation: 1) work for the whole 
of society, and 2) the uniting of individual labourers so 
as to obtain the product of common labour. But if that is 
so, why judge the “mission” of capitalism by the number of 
factory workers, when this “mission” is fulfilled by the de¬ 
velopment of capitalism and the socialisation of labour in 
general, by the creation of a proletariat in general, in rela¬ 
tion to which the factory workers play the role only of front- 
rankers, the vanguard. There is, of course, no doubt that 
the revolutionary movement of the proletariat depends on 
the number of these workers, on their concentration, on 
the degree of their development, etc.; but all this does not 
give us the slightest right to equate the ''unifying significance'' 
of capitalism with the number of factory workers. To do so 
would be to narrow down Marx’s idea impossibly. 


ings and talks about 5,588,000 “absolutely superfluous” (??) work¬ 
ers! 

Apart from this delect one cannot refrain from noting that Mr. Ko¬ 
rolenko’s estimates are extremely rough and inaccurate: the number 
of agricultural workers is computed in accordance with one gener¬ 
al standard for the whole of Hnssia; the non-producing population 
has not been classed separately (under this heading Mr. Korolenko, 
in deference to official anti-Semitism, classed ... the Jewel There 
must be more than 1,400,000 non-producing workers: traders, pau¬ 
pers, vagabonds, criminals, etc.); the number of iiandicraftsmen 

i the last lieading—outside and local employment) is preposterously 
ow, etc. it would be better nut to quote such estimates at all. 
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1 will give you an example. In his pamphlet Zur Wohn- 
ungsfrage,* Frederick Engels speaks of German industry 
and points out that in no other country—he is referring 
only to VV'estern Europe—do there exist so many wage* 
workers wdio own a garden or a plot of land. '"Rural domes'- 
tic industry carried on in conjunction with kitchen-gardening 
or... agriculture ” he says, "forms ihebroadbasis of Germany's 
new large-scale industry," This domestic industry grows in¬ 
creasingly with the growing distress of the German small 
peasant (as is the case in Russia, let us add), hut the COM¬ 
BINATION of industry with agriculture is the basis not 
of the WELL-BEJNCf of the domestic producer^ the handi¬ 
craftsman, hut on the contrary, of his greater OPPRESSION. 
Being tied to his locality, he is compelled to accept any 
price, and therefore surrenders to the capitalist not only sur¬ 
plus-value but a large part of his wages as well (as is the case 
in Russia, with her vast development of the domestic sys¬ 
tem of large-scale production). "That is one side of the mat¬ 
ter" Engels continues, "but it also has its reverse side.,,. 
With the expansion of domestic industry^ one peasant area 
after another is being dragged into the present-day indus¬ 
trial mov>ement. It is this revolutionising of the rural areas 
by domestic industry which spreads the industrial revolu¬ 
tion in Germany over a far wider territory than was the case 
in England and France,... This explains why in Germany, in 
contrast to England and France, the revolutionary working- 
class movement has spread so^ tremendously over the greater 
part of the country instead of being confined exclusively to the 
urban centres. And this in turn explains the tranquil, 
certain and irresistible progress of the movement. It is per¬ 
fectly clear that in Germany a victorious rising in the capital 
and in the other big cities will be possible only when the ma¬ 
jority of the smaller towns and a great part of the rural dis¬ 
tricts have become ripe for the revolutionary change."*^ 

So you see, it appears that not only the “unifying sig¬ 
nificance of capitalism,” but also the success of the working- 
class movement depends not only on the number of factory 
workers, but also on the number of ... handicraftsmenl Yet 
our exceptionalisfs, ignoring the purely capitalist orgauisa- 


The liouaiu^ Question. — Ed. 
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tion of tJ]e vast iiiajorily of tJie Hiissian ijaiidicraft indus¬ 
tries, cont rast tJiem, as a sort of “people's” industry, to capi¬ 
talism and judge “tJie percentage of the population at the 
direct disposal of capitalism” by the Jiumber of factory 
workers! Tliis is reminiscent of the following argument by 
Mr. Krivenko: tlie Marxists want all attention to be directed 
to the factory workers; but as there are only one million of 
them out of 100 million people, they cojjstitute only a small 
corner of life, and to devote oneself to it is just like confining 
oneself to work in estate or cliaritable institutions {liussboye 
Bogats/roy No. 12). Mills and factories are just as small 
a corner of life as estate and charitable institutions!! What a 
genius you are, Mr. Krivenko! No doubt it is llie estate 
institutions tliat |>roduce goods for th(‘ whole of society? 
No doubt it is tlie stale of affairs in the estate institutions 
that explains the exploitation and expropriation of the 
workirjg people? No doul)t it is in the estate institutions that 
one must look for I he advanced representatives of the pro¬ 
letariat who are capable of raising the bainier of working- 
class emancipation. 

It is not surprising to hear such things from the lips of 
the minor bourgeois philosophers; but it is a pity to have 
to read that sort of thing in the writings of Mr. Nik. —on. 

On p. 2j93 o\ Capita I ,Marx quotes figures of the compo¬ 
sition of the Knglish population. In 1801 there was a 
total of 20 millioji people in England and Wales. Of 
these, l,()05,^i40 persons were employed in the main 
branches of factory industry.* Furthermore, there were 
l,208,f)48 members of the servant class, and in a footnote 
to the second edition Marx refers to the very ra])id growth 
of this cla.ss. Now just imagine that there were “Marxists” 
in England who divided 1,1)00,000 by 20,000,000 to judge 
the “unifying significance of capitalism”!! Tlie result would 

* There wore 642,607 persons employed in the textile, hosiery 
and lace industries (in our country lens of thousands of women en¬ 
gaged in stocking- and lace-making arc incredibly exploited by 
the “tradeswomen” for whom they work. Wages are sometimes as 
low as [sic!] kopeks a day! Do you mean to say, Mr, Nik. —on, 
that they are not “at the direct disposal of capitalism”?), and in addi¬ 
tion 565,835 persons wore employed in coal and ore mines, and 396,998 
persons in all metal works ana manufactures. 
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1)0 8% —less than one-twelfth\\\ How can oiio speak of 
I lie “mission” of ca|)ita]isin when it has not united even one- 
Iwelllh of the population, and when, moreover, there is a 
more rapid increase in the “domestic slave” class—repre¬ 
senting a dead loss of “national labour,” which shows that 
“we,” the English, are following the “wrong path”! Is it not 
clear that “we” must “seek dilferenl,” non-capitalist “paths 
of development for our fatherland”?! 

There is yet another point in Mr. Nik. —on’s argument: 
when he says that capitalism here does not yield the uni¬ 
fying significance which is “so characteristic of Western 
Europe and is hef^inning to manifest itself with particular 
force in JS'ortli America,'' he is apparently referring to the 
working-class movement. And so, we must seek different 
paths because capitalism here does not give rise to a woj‘k- 
ing-class movement. This argument, it seems to me, was 
anticipated by Mr. Mikhailovsky. Marx operated with a 
ready-made proletariat—he admonished the Marxists. And 
when a Marxist told Mikhailovsky that all ho saw-in pov¬ 
erty was j)overty, his reply was: this remark, as usual, was 
taken bodily from Marx. But if we turn to this passage in 
The Poverty of Philosophy wa shall find that it is not appli¬ 
cable in our case and that our ])overty is just poverty. As a 
matter of fact, however, you will still find nothing to bear 
you out in The Poverty of Philosophy, Marx there says of the 
communists of the old school that they saw in poverty noth¬ 
ing but poverty without seeing its revolutionary, destruc- 
tive side, which would overthrow’ the old society.'"** Evi¬ 
dently, Mr. Mikhailovsky lakes the absence of any “manifes¬ 
tation” of a working-class movement as grounds for assert¬ 
ing that it is not applicable in our case. In reference to this 
argument, let us remark, firstly, that only a most superli- 
cial acquaintance with the facts can give rise to the idea 
that Marx operated with a ready-made proletariat. Marx's 
communist progranimo was drawm up before 1848. What 
W'orking-class movement* was there in Germany then? There 

* The smallness of the w^orking class at that lime may he judged 
from llie fact tliat 27 years later, in 1875, Marx wrote that “the ma¬ 
jority of the toiling people in Germany consists of peasants, and 
not of proletarians.”*®* 'I'luil is what “operating (??) with a ready¬ 
made proletariat” comes down toi 
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was not even polilical liberty at that time, and the activ¬ 
ities of tlie communists were confined to secret circles 
(as in onr country today). The Social-Democratic labour 
movement, which made the revolutionary and unifying 
role of capitalism quite clear to everybody, began two dec¬ 
ades later, when the doctrine of scientific socialism had 
definitely taken shape, when large-scale industry had become 
more widespread, and there emerged numerous talented and 
energetic disseminators of this doctrine among the working 
class. In addition to presenting historical facts in a false 
light and forgetting the vast amount of work done by the 
socialists in lending consciousness and organisation to the 
working-class movoincnt, onr philosojihers foist upon Marx 
the most senseless fatalistic views. In liis opinion, they 
assure us, the organisation and .socialisation of the workers 
occur .«?poataneously, and, consequently, if we sec capitalism 
but do not see a working-class movement, that is because 
capitalism is not fulfilling its mission, and not because we 
are still doing too little in the matter of organisation and 
jiropaganda among the workers. This cowardly petty-hour- 
geois artifice of our exceptionalist philosophers is not wwth 
refuting; it is refuted by all the activities of the Social- 
Democrats ill all countries; it is refuted by every public 
speech made by any Marxist. Social-Democracy—as Kaut- 
sky very justly remarks—is a fusion of the w^orking- 
class movement and .socialism. And in order tliat the pro¬ 
gressive work of capitalism may “manifest” itself in this 
country too, our sociali.sts must sot to work with the utmost 
energy; they must work out in greater detail the Marxist 
conception of the history and present position of Russia, 
and make a more concrete invesfigation of all forms of the 
class struggle and exploitation, which are particularly com¬ 
plex and masked in Russia,They must, furthermore, popularise 
this theory and make it known to the worker; they must 
help the worker to assimilate it and devise the form of organic 
salion most SUITABLE under our conditions for disseminat-^ 
ing Social-Democratic ideas and welding the workers into a 
political force. And the Russian Social-Democrats, far 
from ever having said that they have already completed, 
fulfilled this work of the ideologists of the working class 
(there is no end to this work), have always stressed the fact 
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that they arc only just bcpfijiiiin/y it, ami that niiich effort 
by many, many pcrsojis will be iTHjnijed to create aJiything 
at all lasting. 

Besides ils unsatisraclory and ]n*ej)oster*oiisly narrow 
conception oi’ the Marxist llieory, (liis common objection 
that progressive work is lacking in onr capitalism seems to 
be based on the absurd idea ol‘ a mythical “people’s system.” 

When the “peasants” in the notorious “village com* 
inunity” are splitting up into paupers and rich, into 
representatives of the proletariat and of capital (especially 
mercliaJJt capital), they refuse to see that this is einhryoii- 
ic, riKMlieval ca])ilalisni, and, evading l]u» ]K)lilical-eco- 
noinic structure of the countryside, they chatter, in their 
s('arcli tor “different paths for the failierlaiid,” about changes 
in the form of [leasant lixiHlownership, wilh which they uiipar- 
doriably confuse the form of ec(»noinic organisation, as 
though a purely bourgeois differeulialion of the peasantry 
wore not in full swing witliin the“equalitarian village commu¬ 
nity” itself. And at a lime when this capitalism is developing 
ami outgrowing the narrow forms of medieval, village capi¬ 
talism, shattering the feudal power of the land and compel¬ 
ling the peasant, long stripped clean and starving, to aban¬ 
don the land to the community for 0 (|ualitarian division 
among the triumphant kulaks, to leave Jiome, to tramp the 
whole of Russia, unemployed for many a long day, and to 
hire himself now to a landlord, tomorrow to a railway contrac¬ 
tor, then as an urban labourer or as farm labourer to a rich 
peasant, and so on; when this “peasant,” who changes masters 
all over Russia, sees that wherever he goes he is most 
shamefully plundered; when he sees that other paupers like 
himself are plundered; that it is not necessarily the “lord” 
who robs him, but also “his brother rauzljik,” if the latter 
lias the money to buy lahour-power; when lie sees Iiow the 
government always serves his masters, restricting the rights 
of the workers and suppressing as riots every attempt to pro¬ 
tect their most elementary rights; when he sees the Russian 
worker’s labour becoming more and more arduous, and 
wealth and luxury growing more and more rajiidly, wdiile 
the worker’s conditions are becoming steadily worse, expro¬ 
priation more intense and unemployment a regular thing—at 
a time like this our critics of Marxism are seeking different 
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palfis For llio I'alhorJand; al a lime like this they are occu¬ 
pied ill pondering- over tlio proloiiiid question of wdiethor \vo 
can admit tliat the work oF capitalism is progressive seeing 
how slow is the growth in the number of factory workers, 
and whether we should not reject our capitalism and con¬ 
sider it a false path liecause “it is fullilling its historic 
mission badly, very, very badly/’ 

A lofty and broadly humane occupation, is it not? 

And what narrow doctrinair(‘S these wicked Marxists are 
when they say that to seek different paths For the fatherland 
when capitalist exploitation of the working people exists all 
over Russia means to flee From realities to the sphere oF utopia; 
when they find that it is not our capitalism but rather the 
Russian socialists who are fuHilling their mission badly, 
those socialists who ndiise to understand that to dream 
about tin? ag(M)ld economic struggle of the antagonistic 
classes oF Russian society dying tlown is tantamount to sink¬ 
ing to Manilovism,*®* and who refuse to realise that we 
must strive to impart organisation an<l understanding to this 
struggle, and to this end set about Social-Democratic work. 


In conclusion, wo cannot but note another attack by Mr. 
Nik. —on on Mr. Struve in this same issue, No. 6, of 
Russkoye Bogatslvo, 

“We cannot help drawing alteution,” Mr. Nik. —on says, 
“to a certain peculiarity in Mr. Struve’s methods of contro¬ 
versy, Ho was writing For the German public, in a serious 
German magazine; but the methods ho employed seem en¬ 
tirely inappropriate. We may take it that not only the 
German but even the Russian public has grown to ‘man’s 
estate,’ and will not be impressed by all the ‘bugbears’ in 
which his article abounds. ‘Utopia,’ ‘reactionary programme’ 
and similar expressions are to be met with in every column. 
But today, alas, these ‘terrible words’ simply do not pro¬ 
duce the effect on which Mr. Struve apparently counts” 
(p. 128). 

Let us try to examine whether “inappropriate methods” 
have been employed in this controversy between Messrs. 
Nik, —on and Struve, and, if they have, by wliom^ 
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Mr. Struve is accused oi‘ employing '‘inappropriate meth¬ 
ods” oil the grounds that in a serious article he tries to 
impress the jmblic with “bugbears” and “terrible words.” 

To eriijiloy “bugbears” and “terrible words” means de¬ 
scribing an opponent in terms of severe disapproval that at 
the same time arc not clearly and pn^cisely motivated and 
do not I'ollow inevitably from the writer’s standpoint (one 
that has been definitely stated), but simply express a desire 
to abuse, to dress down. 

Obviously, it is only this Last feature which turns epi¬ 
thets of severe disapproval into “bugbears.” Mr. Slonimsky 
spoke severely of Mr. Nik. —on, but as he clearly and 
derinitely formulated his point of view, that of an ordinary 
liberal who is absolutely incapable of understanding the 
bourgeois character of the present order, and (jiiite c‘xplic- 
itly I'ormulated his phenomenal arguments: he may be 
accused of anything you like, but not of “inappropriate 
methods.” Mr. Nik. —on, on his part, spoke severely of 
Mr. Slonimsky, auoting, incidentally, for his edification 
and instruction, Marx’s words—which have been “justi¬ 
fied in our country too” (as Mr. Nik. —on admits)—about the 
reactionary and u topian character of the defence of the small 
handicraft industry and small peasant landownership which 
Mr. Slonimsky wants, and accusing him of “narrow-minded¬ 
ness,” ''naivete,'" and the like. Look, Mr. Nik. —on’s arti¬ 
cle “abounds” in the same epithets (underscored) as Mr. 
Struve’s; but w'e cannot speak of “inappropjdate methods” 
in this case, because it is all motivated, it all follows from 
the author’s definite standpoint and system of views, which 
may be false, but which, if accepted, necessarily lead to 
regarding one’s opponent as a nai'vc, narrow'-minded and 
reactionary utopian. 

Let us see how matters stand with Mr. Struve’s article. 
Accusing Mr. Nik. —on of utopianism that leads inevitably 
to a reactionary programme, and of naivete, he quite 
clearly indicates the grounds wdiich led him to such an opin¬ 
ion. Firstly: desiring the “socialisation of production,” 
Mr. Nik. —on “appeals to society” (sic!) “and the state.” 
This “proves that Marx’s doctrine of the class struggle and 
the state is completely foreign to the Russian political 
economist.” Our state is the “representative of the ruling 
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classes.” Secoiully: “If we contrast to real capitalism an 
imaginary economic system which must come about simply 
because we uyani it to, in other words, if we want the sociali¬ 
sation of production without capitalism, this is only evi¬ 
dence of a naive conception, which does not conform to his¬ 
tory.” With the development of capitalism, the elimination 
of natural economy and the diminution of the rural popula¬ 
tion, “the modern state will emerge from the twilight in 
which, in our j)atriarchal times, it is still enveloped (we 
are speaking of Russia), anti step out into tlie clear light 
of the open class struggle, and other forces and factors will 
have to be sought for the socialisation of production.” 

Well, is this not a sutlicieiitly clear and precise motiva¬ 
tion? Can one dispute the truth of Mr. Struve’s specific 
references to the author’s ideas? Did Mr. Nik. —on really 
take account of the class struggle inherent in capitalist so¬ 
ciety? He did not. lie speaks of society and the state, and 
forgets this struggle, excludes it. He says, for example, 
that the stale supported capitalism instead of socialising 
labour through the village community, and so on. He evi¬ 
dently believes that the state could have behaved this way 
or that, and, consequently, that it stands above classes. Is 
it not clear that to accuse Mr. Struve of resorting to “bug¬ 
bears” is a crying injustice? Is it not clear that a man who 
believes that ours is a class state cannot regard one who 
appeals to that state to socialise labour, that is, to abolish 
the ruling classes as anything but a naive and reactionary 
utopian? More, when one accuses an opponent of resorting 
to “bugbears,” and says nothing about the views from which 
his opinion follows, despite the fact that he has clearly for¬ 
mulated these views; and when, moreover, one accuses him 
in a censored magazine, where these views cannot appear— 
should we not rather regard this as “an absolutely inappro¬ 
priate method”? 

Let us proceed. Mr. Struve’s .second argument is for¬ 
mulated no less clearly. That the .socialisation of labour apart 
from capitalism, through the village community, is an 
imaginary system cannot be doubted, for it does not exist 
in reality. This reality is described by Mr. Nik. —on him¬ 
self as follows: prior to IHlrl the productive units were the 
“family” and the “village community” {Sketches, pp. lOti- 
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107). This “small, scattered, sell'-sul'ficing production 
could not develop to any considerable extent, and its ex¬ 
tremely routine nature and low productivity were therefore 
typical,” The subsequent change meaut that “the social divi¬ 
sion of labour became deeper and deeper.” In other words, 
capitalism broke out of the narrow bounds of the ear¬ 
lier productive units and socialised labour throughout so¬ 
ciety. Mr. Nik. —on, too, admitted this socialisation of 
labour by our capitalism. Therefore, in wanting to base the 
socialisation of labour not on capitalism, which has already 
socialised labour, but on the village community, the break¬ 
down of which for the first time brought almut the socialisation 
of labour throughout society, he is a reactionary utopian. 
That is Mr. Struve’s idea. One may regard it as true or false, 
but it cannot be denied that his .severe comment on Mr. 
Nik, —on followed with logical inevitability from this 
opinion, and it is, therefore, out of place to talk of “bug¬ 
bears.” 

Furthermore, when Mr. Nik. —on concludes his contro¬ 
versy with Mr. Struve by attributing to his opponent the 
desire to dispossess the peasantry of the land (“if by a pro¬ 
gressive programme is meant dispossessing the peasantry of 
the land ... then the author of the is a conservative”), 

despite Mr. Struve’s explicit statement that he desires the 
socialisation of labour, desires it through capitalism, 
and therefore desires to base himself on the forces that will 
be visible in “the clear light of the open class struggle”— 
that can only be called a version diametrically opposed to 
the truth. And if we bear in mind that Mr. Struve could not 
in the censored press speak of the forces which come forward 
in the clear light of the open class struggle, and that, con¬ 
sequently, Mr. Nik. —on’s opponent was gagged—it can 
scarcely be denied that Mr. Nik. —on’s method is alto¬ 
gether “inappropriate.” 
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Appendix III 

When I speak of a narrow iiinlerst anding of Marxism, 1 
have the Marxists themselves in mind. One cannot help re¬ 
marking in this connection that Marxism is most atrociously 
narrowed and garbled when our liberals and radicals under¬ 
take to expound it in the pages of the legal press. What 
an exposition it is! Just think how this revolutionary doc¬ 
trine has to be mutilated to fit it into the Procrustean bed 
of Russian censorship! Yet our publicists light-heartedly 
perform that operation! Marxism, as they expound it, is 
practically reduced to the doctrine of how individual prop¬ 
erty, based on the labour of the proprietor, undergoes its 
dialectical development under the capitalist system, how it 
turns into its negation and is then socialised. And with a 
serious mien, they assume that the whole content of Marxism 
lies in this “scheme,” ignoring all the specific features of its 
.sociological method, the doctrine of the class struggle, and 
the direct purpose of the inquiry, namely, to disclose all the 
forms of antagonism and exploitation in order to help the 
proletariat abolish them. It is not surprising that the result 
is something so pale and narrow that our radicals proceed 
to mourn over the poor Russian Marxists. We should think 
so! Russian absolutism and Russian reaction would not be 
absolutism and reaction if it were possible, while they 
exist, to give a full, accurate and complete expo.sition of 
Marxism, setting forth its conclusions without reservation! 
And if our liberals and radicals knew Marxism properly 
(if only from German literature), they would bo ashamed 
thus to distort it in the pages of the censored press. If a 
theory may not be expounded—keep silent, or make the res¬ 
ervation that you are giving a far from complete exposition 
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oi it, lliat you aro omitting its most psscmtial toatiiros; 
but why expound only Iragments of it and tJioii howl about 
its being narrow? 

That, indeed, is the only explanation of the absurdity, 
j)ossihle only in Russia, that people are regarded as Marxists 
who have Jio idea of the class struggle, of the antagonism 
necessarily inherent in capitalist society, and of the devel- 
opinent of this antagonism; people who have no notion of 
the revolutionary role of the proletariat; even people who 
come out with purely bourgeois projects, provided they con¬ 
tain such catchwords as “money economy,” its “necessity,” 
and similar expressions, which require all the intellectual 
profundity of a Mr. Mikhailovsky to bo regarded as specifi¬ 
cally Marxist. 

Marx, on the other hand, considered the whole value of 
his theory to lie in the fact that it is “in its essence criti¬ 
cal* and revolutionary.”*®* And this latter quality is in¬ 
deed comph'tely and uiiconditionally inherent in Marx¬ 
ism, for this theory directly sets itself the task of disclosing 
all the forms of antagonism and exploitation in modern 
society, tracing their evolution, demonstrating their tran¬ 
sitory character, the inevitability of their transformation 
into a difTerent form, and thus serrtng the proletariat as a 
means of ending all exploitation as quickly and easily as 
possible. The irresistible attraction of this theory, which 
draws to itself the socialists of all countries lies precisely in 
the fact tliat it combines the quality of being strictly and 
supremely scientific (being the last word in social science) 
with that of being revolutionary, it does not combine them 
accidentally and not only because the founder of the doctrine 
combined in his own person the qualities of a scientist and 
a revolutionary, but does so intrinsically and inseparably. 
Is it not a fact that the task of theory, the aim of science, 

♦ Note tliat Marx is speaking here of materialist criticism, which 
alone he regards as scientific—that is, eriticism which compares 
the political, legal, social, couvenlioiial and other facts, with 
economics, with the system of production relations, with the 
interests of the classes that inevitably lake shape on the basis of 
all the antagonistic social relations. That Russian social relations 
are antagonistic can hardly be doubled. But uobody has yet tried to 
take them as a basis for such criticism. 
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is here (leriiicd as assistance lor the oppressed class in its 
actual economic struggle. 

'"We do not say to the world: Cease struggling—your 
whole straggle is senseless. All we do is to provide it with a 
true slogan of struggle." 

Hence, the direct task of science, according to Marx, ia 
to provide a true slogan of struggle, that is, to he able to 
present this struggle objectively as the product of a definite 
system of production relations, to be able to understand the 
necessity of this struggle, its content, course and conditions 
of tlevelopnient. It is impossible to provide a “slogan of 
struggle” unless we study every separate form of tlujstruggle 
minutely, unless we trace every stage of the struggle during 
the transition Irom one form to another, so that we can 
define the situation at any given moment, without losing 
sight of the general character of the struggle and its general 
aim, namely, the complete and final abolition of all exploi¬ 
tation and all oppression. 

Try to compare with Marx’s “critical and revolutionary” 
theory the colourless trash which ‘'our well-known” N. K. 
Mikhailovsky, in his “criticism,” expounded and which he 
then did battle with, and you will be astonished that there 
can really be people who regard themselves as “ideologists 
of the working people,” and confine themselves ... to that 
“worn-out coin” into which our publicists transform the 
Marxist theory by obliterating everything that is vital in it. 

Try to compare with the demands of this theory our Na¬ 
rodnik literature, wdiich, after all, is also prompted by the 
desire to be the ideological spokesman of the working people, 
a literature devoted to the history and to the present state 
of our economic system in general and of the peasantry in 
particular, and you will be astonished that socialists could 
be satisfied with a theory that confines itself to studying and 
describing distress and to moralising over it. Serfdom is 
depicted not as a definite form of economic organisation 
which gave rise to such and such exploitation, such and 
such antagonistic classes, certain political, legal and other 
systems, but simply as abuses by the landlords and injustice 
to the peasants. The peasant Reform is depicted not as a 
clash of definite economic forms and of definite economic 
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classes, but as a measure taken by the authorities, who 
“chose” a “wrong path” by mistake, despite their very best 
intentions. Post-Reform Russia is depicted as a deviation 
from the true path, accompanied by the distress of the work¬ 
ing people and not as a definite system of antagonistic 
relations of production with a certain development. 

Now, however, there can be no doubt that this theory 
is discredited, and the sooner Russian socialists realise 
that with the present level of knowledge there can be no rev¬ 
olutionary theory apart from Marxism, the sooner they de¬ 
vote all their efforts to applying this theory to Russia, theo¬ 
retically and practically—the surer and quicker will be 
the success of revolutionary work. 


To give a clear illustration of the corruption the “friends 
of the people” have caused in the “meagre Russian thought” 
of today by their call to the intelligentsia to exert a cul¬ 
tural influence on the “people” so as to “create” a real anil 
proper industry, etc.—let us cite the opinion of people 
who hold view\s sharply distinct from ours, namely, the 
“Narodopravtsi,” these direct and immediate offspring 
of the Narodovoltsi, See pamphlet. An Urgent Issue, 
1894, published by the Narodnoye Pravo party. 

After giving a splendid rebuttal to the kind of Narodnikfe 
who say that “under no circumstances, not even on condition 
of broad liberty, must Russia part with her economic organ¬ 
isation, which ensures (!) the wmrking people an independent 
place ill production,” and that “wdiat we need is not political 
reforms but systematic and planned economic reforms,” 
the Narodopravtsi go on to .say: 

“We are not defenders of the bourgeoisie, still less are w-e 
admirers of their ideals; but if a malicious fate were to present 
the people with the choice of ‘planned economic reforms* 
under the protection of Zemsky Nachalniks who zealously 
guard them from the encroachments of the bourgeoisie, or 
the bourgeoisie themselves on the basis of political liberty, 
that is, under conditions which ensure the people the organ¬ 
ised defence of their interests—we think the people would 
obviously gain by choosing the latter. At the moment, w^o 
have no ‘political reforms’ which threaten to deprive the 
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people of llioir pseudo-iiulepeiuloiil economic or^nnisalioii; 
what we do have is wliat everybody everj-whcro is acciis- 
lonied to regard as bourgeois policy, expressed in the grossest 
exploitation of the people’s labour. We have neitlior broad 
nor narrow liberty; what we do have is I lie protection of 
social-estate interests, which the agrarians and capitalists 
of constitutional countries have ceased to dream of. We 
have no ‘bourgeois parliamentarian ism’—society is not al¬ 
lowed within cannon-shot of the administrative macliine; 
what we do have is the Messrs. Naid(uiovs, Morozovs, Kazis 
and Byelovs, who demand that a Chinese Wall be sot up for 
the safeguarding of their interests, siile by side with rcjire- 
sentatives of ‘our loyal nobility,’ who go so far as to demand 
free credits for themselves lo the tunc of 100 rubles per des¬ 
siatine. They are invited to serve on commissions, they are 
listened to with respect, and they have a decisive voice in 
cardinal quesl ions affecting the economic life of the country. 
Yet who stands up in defence of the interests of tJie people, 
and where? Is it not they, the Zemshy Xachalniks? is it 
not for the people that agricultural labour squads arc being 
projected? Has it not only just been declared, with a frank¬ 
ness bordering on cynicism, that the only reason the people 
have been granted allotments is to enable them to pay taxes 
and to perform services, as the Governor of Vologda put it 
in one of his circulars? He only formulated and expressed 
aloud the policy that the autocracy, or, more correctly, 
bureaucratic absolutism, is fatally pursuing.” 

However nebulous the Narodopravtsi’s notions still are 
about the “people,” whose interests they want to defend, 
and about “society,” which they continue to regard as a trust¬ 
worthy organ for the protection of the interests of labour, one 
cannot but admit that the formation ,.of the Narodnoye 
Pravo party is a step forward, a step towards the complete 
ahandonmeiit of the illusions and dreams about “different 
paths for the fatherland,” towards the fearless recognition 
of the real paths, and towards the search on their basis for 
elements for a revolutionary struggle. Here wo clearly see 
a striving to form a democratic party. I speak only of a 
“striving,” because, unfortunat^dy, the Narodopravtsi do not 
implement their basic thesis consistently. They still talk 
of amalgamation and alliance with the socialists, refusing 
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to realiso Ihat to draw the workers into moro political radi¬ 
calism wouhl only mean severing the worker intellectuals 
Ironi the mass ol' the workers and condemiiing the working- 
class movement to impotence; for it can he strong only by 
(ieiending the interests of the working class completely and 
ill every way, by engaging in economic struggle against capi¬ 
tal, a struggle inseparably bound up with a political strug¬ 
gle against the servants of capital. They refuse to realise 
that the “amalgamation” of all the revolutionary elements 
can be much better achieved by the separate organisation 
of the representatives of the dilTerent interests* and by the 
joint action of the two parties in particular cases. They still 
go on calling their party a “social-revolutionary” party (see 
tlie Manifesto of the Narodiioye IVavo party, dated Feb¬ 
ruary liJ, 1894), although at the same time they confiiio 
themselves exclusively to political reforins and most care¬ 
fully evade our “cursed” socialist problems. A party which 
so ardently calls for a fight against illusions should not fos¬ 
ter illusions in others by the very first words of its “manifes¬ 
to”; it should not speak of socialism whore there is nothing 
Imt consiitutionalism, Ekit, 1 repeat, one cannot form a cor¬ 
rect judgement of the Xarodopravtsi unless one bears in 
mind that they spring from the Narodovoltsi. It must, 
therefore, bo admitted that they are taking a step forward 
by basing an exclusively political struggle—unrelated to 
socialism—on an exclusively political i)rogramme. The 
Social-Democrats whole-heartedly wish the Narodopravtsi 
success, wish that their parly may groAV and develop, that 
they may form closer lies with those social elemenls wliich 
take their stand by tin' j>resent economic system** and whose 


* 'J'hey tli(?ms<*lves protest against I'aitli in the miracle-working 
powers of the intelligentsia; ttiey tlieinselves talk of the need to draw 
llie people themselves into lliestruggle. But this requires I liat the strug¬ 
gle be bound up with detuiile everyday interests and, consequently, 
that a distinction bo made between the different inlorests, and that 
they be drawn separately into the struggle....l^ut if lliese separate in- 
leiesls are obscured by t»are political demands that only the intelli¬ 
gentsia iinderstuad, will tliis not mean again turning back, agaiu 
confining everything to the struggle of the inlelligeulsia alone, whose 
inipofencc has only just been admitted? 

** (be., the capitalist syst<nn)—and not by the necessary re* 
jeclion of this syslem and llie waging of a ruthless struggle against it. 
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everyday interests really are most intimately bound up with 
democracy. 

The conciliatory, cowardly, sentimental and dreamy 
Narodism of the “friends of the people” will not stand up 
long when attacked from both sides: by the political radicals 
for being capable of expressing confidence in the bureaucracy 
and for not realising the absolute necessity of political strug¬ 
gle; and by the Social-Democrats, for attempting to repre¬ 
sent themselves almost as socialists, although they have not 
the slightest relation to socialism and not the slightest ink¬ 
ling of the causes of the oppression of the working people 
or of the character of the class struggle now in progress. 
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Mr. Sinner’s book is a sysloniafic criticism of Narodism 
—this word lo be uiiderstood in its broad sense, as a tiie- 
orotical doctrine that gives a particuJar solution to 
liighly import a lit sociological and economic problems, 
and as “a system of dogmas of economic policy” (p. \']i). 
TJie very f)osing of such a problem would have made 
tlie book of outstanding interest, but of still greater 
importance is the standpoint from which the criticism 
is made, Of this the author in his Preface says the 
following: 

“While adhering, on certain ba.sic issues, to views that 
have been quite definitely established iji literature, he 
(the author) does not consider himself bound in the least 
])y the wor<l and letter of any doctrine whatsoever. He is 
not infected with orthodoxy” (IX). 

The Contents of the book make it clear that these “views 
that have been quite definitely estalilished in literature” 
are those of Marxism. The question arises: which, exactly, 
are the “certain basic” tenets of Marxism that the author 
accepts, and which are those he rejects? Why and to what 
extent? He gives jio direct answers to these questions. That 
is why a detailed examination will be necessary in order to 
make clear exactly what there is in the book that may be 
classed as Marxist—wbicli of the doctrine’s tenets the 
author accepts aji<i Jiow consistently he adheres to them—- 
and which of them he rejects, and what are the results when 
he does so. 

The contents are exceedingly varied: the author gives us, 
firstly, an exposition of “the subjective method in sociology” 

12 
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as atcepted l)y our Narodniks, criticises it and sets against 
it the inelhod “of historico-ecomunic rnaterialisin.” Then 
he gives an economic crilicisin of Narodisni, firstly on Iho 
strength of “human experience” (p. IX) and, secondly, on the 
basis of the fads of Russia’s economic history and present- 
day reality. A criticism of the dogmas (»f Narodnik economic 
policy is given in passing. The varied character of the con¬ 
tents (something quite inevitable when criticising a major 
trend in our public thought) determines the form in which 
the examination is made: we shall have to follow' the au¬ 
thor’s exposition step by step, dwelling on each series of 
argumenls. 


Before, however, proceeding to examine the book, I 
consider it necessary to give a preliminary explanation in 
somewhat greater detail. The task of the present article 
is to criticise Mr. Struve’s book from the viewpoint of one 
who “adheres to view^s that have been quite definitely estab¬ 
lished in literature” on all (and not merely on “certain”) 
“basic issues.” 

These views have been expounded on more than one occa¬ 
sion for the purpose of criticism in the columns of the liber¬ 
al and Narodnik press, and this exposition has abominably 
obscured them—has, indeed, distorted them by involving 
what has nothing whatever to do with them, namely, Hege¬ 
lianism, “faith in the necessity of each country having 
to pass through the phase of capitalism” and much other 
purely Novoye Vremya nonsense. 

It is above all the practical side of the doctrine, its ap¬ 
plication to Russian affairs, that has been badly distorted. 
Our liberals and Narodniks refused to understand that the 
starting-point of the Russian Marxist doctrine is a totally 
different concept of Russian reality, and by looking at that 
doctrine from the standpoint of their old view^s of this re¬ 
ality, reached conclusions that were not only absolutely 
absurd but that in addition levelled the most preposterous 
accusations at the Marxists. 

It seems to me, therefore, that unless I define my altitude 
to Narodism exactly, it will be impossible to set about an 
examination of Mr. Struve’s book. Furthermore, a prelimi- 
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uary comparison ol Iho Narodnik and Marxist viewpoints 
is necessary to explain many passages in the l)Ook under 
review, wdiich confines itsell to the objective side of the 
doctrine and leaves practical conclusions almost entirely 
untouched. 

The comparison wdll show us what points of departure 
Narodism and Marxism have in conunon, and in what they 
differ fundamentally. It will he more convenient to take the 
oltl Russian Narodism, since, firstly, it is immeasurably 
superior to that of today (as reprosonted by publications such 
as Russh'oye Bogatslvo) in cojisistency and fori brightness, 
and, secondly, it gives a fuller picture of the best aspects of 
Naroilism, aspects which in some respects Marxism also 
adheres to. 

Lot ns take one of the professions de loi* of the old Rus¬ 
sian Narodism and follow the author step hy step. 


* Creeds /i’d. 


12 ^ 
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CHAPTER I 

A LINE-HY LIXK COMMENTARY ON A NARODNIK 
RHOFESSJON DE FOl 

Volume CCXLII ol Otechestrenniye Zapiski* coiilaiiis 
ail unsigned article (uitilled ‘\Ne\v Shoots in the People’s 
Fields/’ which graphically sets forth the progressive asjiects 
of Narodism as against Russian liberalism. 

The author begins by saying that “now” it is considered 
“almost treachery” to protest against “those who emerge 
from the midst of the people and reach a higher levcd of so¬ 
ciety.” 

“Not long ago a certain literary donkey kicked at Otechesfrenniye 
Zapiski for di'^playing pessimism toivarcls the people, as lie expressed 
liiinscdf regarding a brief review of a book by Zlatovratsky wliich 
contained notliing pessimistic apart troiii pcssiniisru towards usury 
and the corruptiuji inlinenco of money in general; and wtieii, later, 
Gleb Uspensky wrote a commentary to liis latest articles (Oterhesi- 
tenniye Zapiski, No. 11, 1878), tlio liberal bog heaved and surired, 
just as in tiie fairy-tale ... and all of a sudden, so many defenders of 
the people appeared that, verily, we were surprised to find that our 
people bad so many friends,,., f cannot but sympatbiso ... wilbtfie 
way of posing the problem of the beauteous countryside and of the at¬ 
titude of the literary lads towards it, or, to put it bolter, not lads 
but old rou6s fruuj among Messrs, tbe nobility and lackeys, and 
the young mercliants.... To sing .serenade.s to the countryside and 
“to make eyes at it” does not at all mean to love and respect it, just 
as pointing to its defects docs not mean to be liostile towards it Should 
you ask the very same Uspensky ... wbat is closest lo his heart, 
where be sees the greatc.^tguarantees for the future ... in tbe country¬ 
side or in tbe old-nobility and the now middle-class strata, can 
there be any doubt at all that he would say: ‘The countryside.”’ 

This is a very typical pa.ssage. Firstly, it shows clearly 
the e.sseiice of Narodism: it is protest against serfdom (the 

* 1871), No. 2, Contemporary KciiaWf pp. 125-02. 
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old-iiobilily stratum) and bourgcoisdom (the new middle- 
class stratum) in Kussia jrom the peasant's, the small 
producer's, point of view. Secondly, it shows at the same 
time that this protest is based on fantasy, that it turns its 
back on the facts. 

Does the “countryside” exist somewhere outside of the 
“old-nobility” or “new middle-class” regimes? Was it 
not the “countryside” that representatives of both the orie 
and the other built and are still building each after their 
own fashion? The countryside is in fact a “stratum” that 
is partly “old-nobility,” and partly “new middle-class.” 
Whichever way you look at the countryside, if you confine 
yourself to slating the actual situation (that is all that is 
at issue) and not to possibilities, you will not be able to 
find anything else, any third “stratum,” in it. And if the 
Narodniks do, it is only because they cannot see the wood for 
the trees, the form of land tenure in the separate peasant com¬ 
munities prevents them from seeing the economic organisa¬ 
tion of Russian social economy. This organisation turns 
the peasant into a commodity producer, transforms him 
into a petty bourgeois, a petty isolated farmer producing 
for the market. This organisation, thepefore, makes it impos¬ 
sible to look backwards for “guarantees for the future” and 
makes it essential to look for them ahead. They should not 
be sought in the “countryside,” where the combination 
of the “old-nobility” and “new middle-class” strata terribly 
wort^ens the ])osition of labour anti de])rives it of the opportu¬ 
nity of fighting against the masters of the “new middle- 
class” order, for hero the antithesis between their interests 
and those of labour is insufficiently developed. But they 
should be sought in the fully-developed stratum which 
is completely “new middle-class” and has entirely disposed 
of the blessings of the “old-nobility,” has socialised la¬ 
bour, has brought to a head and clarified that social con¬ 
tradiction which, in the countryside, is still in an embryonic, 
suppressed condition. 

Now we must indicate the theoretical differences existing 
between the doctrines that lead to Narodisin and to Marxism, 
between the different conceptions of Russian reality and his¬ 
tory. 

Let us follow the author further. 
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lie assures “spiritually iiuiignaiit gentlomeirtliat Uspen¬ 
sky uuderstaiids the relation between the poverty and the 
morality ol the people 

“better than many admirers of the countryside, for whom ...the 
countryside ... is something like the liberal passport which all intelli¬ 
gent and practical bourgeois usually provide themselves with in an 
epoch like the pre.sent.” 

You, Mr. Narodnik, are wondering Avhy something so la¬ 
mentable and hurtful should take place — tliat a man who 
wants to represent the interests of labour should see that 
which ho regards as “guarantees for the future’'transformed 
into a “liberal passport.’' That futiire has to rule out 
the bourgeoisie—hut the way in wdiich you wish to arrive 
at this future, far from being given a hostile reception by the 
“practical and intelligent bourgeois,” is accepted willingly, 
is accepted as a “passport.” 

Do you think such a scandalous thing w^ould be pos.si- 
ble if you were to point to the “guarantees lor the future,” 
not wdiere the social contradictions inherent in the system 
dominated by the “practical and intelligent bourgeois” 
are still in an undeveloped, embryonic state, hut where 
they are developed thoroughly, to nec pltis ultra, where, 
consoqueutly, one cannot confine oneself to palliatives or 
hall-measures, w^here the desiderata of the working people 
cannot be utilised for one’s own benefit, and where the issue 
is squarely put? 

Do you not y^ourself say further on: 

“'riic passive friends of the people refu.se to understand the simple 
thing that in society all active forces usually add up to two equally 
operating, mutually opposite ones, and that the passive forces which 
apparently take no part in the .struggle, merely serve the force pre¬ 
ponderant at the given inomeut’* (p. 132). 

Does not this description apply to the countryside, or is 
the countryside some specific kind of world devoid of these 
“mutually opposite forces” and struggle, a country.side that 
can bespoken of indiscriminately, without fear of playing in¬ 
to the hands of tJie “preponderant force”? Is it sound, since 
we are t alking about struggle, to begin whore the content of 
this struggle is cluttered up with a host of extraneous circum¬ 
stances that prevent tho.se mutually opposite forces from 
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being (leliiiilely nniJ finally soparalerl from one another, 
that prevcMit the chief enemy from being clearly seen? Is 
it not obvious that the programme advanced by the author 
at the end of his article—education, expansion of peasant 
land tenure, reduction of taxes—can have no effect on the one 
who is preponderant, while the last point ol the programme— 
“organisatitin of people’s industry’’—presumes, does it not, 
that the struggle lias not only taken place, but, furthermore, 
lias already eiuled in victory? Your programme lights shy of 
the antagonism whose existence you yourself could not help 
admitting. That is why it holds no terrors for the masters 
of the ‘'new middlc-class stratum.” Your programme is a 
petty-bourgeois dream. That is why it is only good enough to 
be a “liberal passport.” 

“People for whom the countryside is an abstract concept, and 
llie muzhik an abstract Narcissus, even think badly when Uiey say 
that the countryside should only be praised and be told that it is 
standing up splendidly to all intluencos destructive to it. If the coun¬ 
tryside is nlacod in such a position that it must fight every day for 
a kopek, ii it is skinned by the usurers, deceived by the kulaks, op¬ 
pressed by tlic landlords, if it is sometimes lloggiMl in the Volost 
offices, can tliis be without influence to its moral side?... If the ruble, 
that capitalist moon, saits to tlie forefront of the rural landscape, 
if all eyes, all thoughts and spiritual forces are fo( ussed on it, if it 
becomes the aim of life and the yardstick of individual abilities, can 
the fact he hidden and can we .say that tlie muzhik is such an al¬ 
truist that he needs no money at all? If in ttie connlrysido tbere are 
visible tendencies towards coiitlict, if kulakdom is in full bloom and 
is striving to enslave the weakest peasants and turn thorn into la¬ 
bourers, to wTcck the village comiiiunity, etc., can we, 1 ask, 
conceal all these facts?! We may wish for a more detailed and 
comprehensive investigation of tliem, we may explain them to our¬ 
selves by the oppressive conditions of jmverty (hunger drives people 
to theft, murder, and in extreme cases even to cannibalism), but wo 
cannot conceal them at all. To conceal them means to defend the 
status quo, to defend tlie notorious laissoz faire, laissez aller until 
the sad phenomena as.sume terrible proportions. I'o colour the truth 
is never worth while.” 

Once again, how fine is this description of the country¬ 
side and how petty the conclusions drawn from it! How 
well are the facts observed and how paltry the explanation, 
the understanding of them! Here again we see the gigantic 
abyss between the desiderata of the defence of labour, and 
the means of fulfilling them. Capitalism in the countryside, 




so far as llio aullior is concoriKMl, is no niori* than a “sad 
pluiiiomeijoij.” Despite the fact that lie sees tin* same sort 
of capitalism in the towns on a hig scale, that he sees how 
capitalism has suhordinated to itself not only all spheres 
of the people’s labour but even “progressive” literature, 
which presents the measures of the bourgeoisici in the 
name and in behalf of the people, despite this, he refuses 
to admit that it is a matter of the specific organisation of 
our social economy, and consoles himself with dreams about 
its being merely a sad phenomenou called into existence by 
“oppressive conditions.” And if, says he, one does not cling 
to the theory of non-interference, then these conditions may 
be eliminated. Yes, if ifs and ans! But Russia has never yet 
witnessed a policy of non-interference; thei'e always has been 
interference ... for the benefit of tlie bourgeoisie, and only 
sweet dreams of “after-dinner tranquillity” can give rise 
to hopes of changing this without a “n‘distribution of the 
social force between the classes,” as Mr. Struve puts it. 

"We forget that our society needs ideals—polit ical, civic and oUwrs — 
mainly soYhat, having acquired a stock of thoin, it may be able to 
Ihiuk of nothing; that society seeks them not with youtliful eagerness, 
but with after-dinner tranquillity, that society is not disillusioned 
in them with torments of the soul but with the lightness of a prince 
of Arcady. Such, at least, is the overwliolmiug majority of our so¬ 
ciety. Actually it requires no ideals because it is sated and is fully 
satisfied by digestive processes.” 

A superb description of our liberal-Narodnik society. 

The question arises, who is more consistent now: the “Na¬ 
rodniks,” who continue to fuss and bother with this “so¬ 
ciety,” who regale it witli a picture of the horrors of “on¬ 
coming” capitalism, of the “threatening evil,”* as the author 
of the article expressed it, who call on its representatives 
to leave the wrong road on to wliich “we” have deviated, 
etc.—or the Marxists, who are so “narrow” that they 
sharply fence themselves off from society and consider it 
necessary to address themselves exclusively to those who are 
not “satisfied” and cannot be satisfied with “digestive proc- 


♦ Threatening wdiat? The digestive processes? Capil-alism not 
only does not "threaten” them, but, on the contrary, promises the 
most refined and dainty victuals. 
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esses/’ for whom ideals are a necessity, for wfiom they are 
a niatler of daily life. 

That is the altitude of a ladies’ college damsel —con¬ 
tinues the author. TJiat 

“testifies (o profound corruption of llioii^lit and feelings-.,, 
never tias there been .such decent, polished, such innocent and at 
the same lime profound corruption. 'J'his corruption is entirely lim 
pro]>orly of our recent history, the properly of middle-class ( ultnre” 
ji.e., of the lioiirgeois, capitalist order, to he more exact. K. T.*| 
“tliat has grown up on the .soil of lundlordiMU. the .sejilirnentalily, 
ignoranc(3 and ijidolcm^e f>f tlic nobility. 'I’he middle class have 
introduced I heir own science, their own moral code and their own 
sophisms into life.” 

Olio would liavo thought that tho author had so well 
ass(‘.^s(Ml the situation that ho should Jiavo understood the 
only pos.^^ible conclusion to ho drawn. Jf it is all a matter 
of our honrgoois culture, there can ho no other “gnaranteo.s 
for tho future” oxci^pt in the “antipode” of Ihi.s bourgeoisie, 
hecaii.s(‘ it alone has heeri totally “dilTorentiated” from this 
“middle-class culture/* is finally and irrevocably hostile 
to it and is incapable of any of the compromises out of which 
it is so convenient to fashion “liberal passports.” 

lint no. One may still dream. “Culture” is certainly noth¬ 
ing hut “middlo'Class/* nothing hut corruption. But this 
is only hecau.se it comes from tho old landlordism (he 
himself has just admitted that this culture is a product of 
coiilomporary history, of that history, in fact, that 
destroyed the old landlordism) and from indolence — 
something, therefore, that is fortuitous and has jio firm 
roots, etc., etc. Then come plirases that have no meaning 
other than turning one’s back on the facts and sentimental 
dreaming tliat ignores the existence of “mutually ojiposite 
forces.” Listen: 

“They (Uio middle class) have to inslal them (science, tlie moral 
code) ill the university ctiairs, in literature, in the courts and in other 
spheres of life.” (Above we have seen that they have already installed them 
ill .such u profound “sphere of life” as the countryside. K. T.] “First and 
foix'inost, they do not find a sufficient iiumher of people suitable for 
this, and of necessity ad dre.s.s themselves to people of other traditions.” 
[I.s it the Russian bourgeoisie that “does not find people”?! This is 


K. T. (K. Tulin)-V. 1. Lenin.-A'd. 
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not worMi rofutinc, psjx'cially as the aullior refules liiniself further 
un. R. T.] “Tliese people liave no knowledge of busiriess” (the Hiissiari 
capitalists?! K. 'J’.J, “Llieir steps are iiiicerlain, their niovenieJits 
cliiiMsy ’'(their “knowledge of business” is sufficient for them to get 
lens and liundreds per cent profit; they arc sufficiently “experienced” 
to practise the truck-system everywhere, tliey are sufficiently astute 
to secure preferential tariffs. Only somebody who has no immediate 
and direct experience of oppression by these people, only a petty bour- 
g(*ois could entertain such a fantasy. K. T.J; “tliey try to copy the 
West-Europeau bourgeoisie, order books, study” (hero the author 
has himself to admit the f'anta.'^tic character of the dream ho has now 
concocted about “middh'class culture” having grown up in ftussia in 
the soil of ignorance. That is untrue. It is precisely the middle-class 
culture that hroiiglit <*ult\ire and “education” to posl-Heform Russia. 
“To colour the truth," to pict ure the enemy as impotent and devoid of 
foundation is “never worth while.” K. T.|; “at times they become 
regretful about the past and at times uneasy about the future, bc- 
caii.se voices are lieard from somewhere saying that the middle cla.ss 
are only the impertinent parvimus of the day, that their science 
will not bear criticism, while their moral code is no use at all.” 

Is it the Russian bourgeoisie that commits the sin of 
being “regretful about the past*’ and ‘‘uneasy about the 
future”?! You don’t say! Don’t some people like pulling their 
own legs by spreading such wholesale slander about the 
poor Russian bourgeoisie being emluirrassed by voices pro¬ 
claiming the “uselessness of tlie middle class.” Is not the 
opposite the case: were not these “voices” “embarrassed” 
wlieii they w^ere given a good bawling out, is it not they who 
display “uneasiness about the future”?... 

And gentlemen of this sort even cxpre\ss surprise and pre¬ 
tend they do not understand why they are called romaniicsl 

“Yet we must .save ourselves. The nd(Idle rltnss do not usk, but 
order people, on pain of destruction, to go to work.* If you refuse, 
you will go without bread and will stand in the middle of tbo 
street, crying out, “Spare something for an ex-soldier!” or die of 
starvation altogether. And so work begins, you hear a squeaking, 
creaking, and clanking, there is a turmoil. The job is an 
urgent one that brooks no delay. Finally, tlie machine is set 
going. There seems to be less croaking and fewer strident sounds, 
the parts seem to work, all you hear is the din of something 

* Note ttiat, reader. When a Narodnik says that here, in Russia, 
“the middle class order people to go to work,” that is the truth. But 
should a Marxist say that the capitalist mode of production prevails 
jn Russia—then Mr. V. V. will set up a howl about hi.s trying to 
•replace the democratic (sici!) sy.sLein by the capitalist.’^ 
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clumsy. Jiut that makes it ail the more fearsome because the 
planks bend more and more, screws tret loose and, looki—before yon 
know where you are the whole thing may fall to pieces.” 

This passage is particularly typical in that it contains in 
graphic, laconic, and elegant form the line of argument 
which the Ffussiaii Narodniks like to clothe in scientific dress. 
Starting out from facts which are indisputable, which are 
beyond all doubt, and which prove the existence of con¬ 
tradictions under the capitalist system, the existence of 
oppression, starvation, uiiemploymeut, etc., they exert 
every effort to prove that capitalism is an exceedingly bad 
thing, is “clumsy” [cf. V. V., Kablukov (The Workers in 
Agriculture), and partly Mr. Nikolai —on], and “look, 
before you know where you are it may fall to pieces.” 

We are looking, we have been looking for many, many 
years, and see that this force, whicli orders the Russian people 
to go to work, keeps growing stronger and bigger, boasts 
to the wliole of Europe about the might of the Russia 

is creating, and is glad, of course, that “voices are heard” 
only about the need to hope that “the screws will get loose.” 

“Weak people are (error-stricken. ‘All the better,' say reckless 
people. ‘All the better,’ say the bourgeoisie;—'ihe sooner wo order 
new machinery from abroad, the sooner we prepare platforms, planks 
and other rough parts from our own material, the sooner we shall 
got skilled engineers.’ In the meantime, the moral aspect of society 
is in a very bad way. Some people acquire a taste for the new ac¬ 
tivity and make frantic eitorts, some lag belli ad and become 
disillusioned with life.’* 

Poor Russian bourgeoisie! They make “frantic” 
efforts to appropriate surplus-value! and fool in a bad way 
in the moral sense! (Don’t forget that a page earlier all this 
morality amounted to digestive processes and corruption.) 
It is clear tliat here there is no need for a struggle—and for 
a class struggle at that—-against them; all tliat is needed 
is to chide them properly, and they will stop overdoing it. 

“In the iiieaiitiine practically nobody thinks of the people; yet, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of tlie houiveoisie, everyUiiag is done for the people, 
on their account; yet all proniiiieal public and literary people consid¬ 
er it their duly to hold forlh oti Ihe pt'ople’s welfare.. . This coipieUish 
liberalism has crushed all oliuT trends anil hecoiiie predomiJiant. in 
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our democratic age not only does Mr. Suvorin publicly ‘confess his 
love for the people and say: I have always bad hut one love, and 1 
shall have it till 1 die—that love is the people. 1 myself came from fhe 
people’(which in itself does not prove anything at all);even 
Vedomosti^^'^ seems to have quite a dilTerent attitude to them... and in its 
own way, of course, coiicorns itscdf with their well-being. At the present 
time there is not one single paper like the latef'f.s'^, i.e., openly un¬ 
friendly to the people. But the obviously unfriendly attitude was bettor 
because the enemy was then plainly visible, as on the palm of your 
hand: you could see in what way he was a fool, and in what way he 
was a knave. Now all are friends and at the same time enoinies; 
everything is mixed up in a general chaos. Tho pcojile, asLispensky 
say.s, are, in fact, enveloped in a sort of login whiili the inexperienced 
person may go astray. Formerly they saw theni-selves faced with just 
outspoken lawlessness. Now they are told that they are as free as 
the landlord, they are told that they manage their own affairs, they 
are told that they are being raised from insignificance and being 
put on their feet, whereas running tlirough all tJie.se manifestations 
of concern there is a thin but tenacious thread of endless deceit 
and hypocrisy. 


There’s no gainsaying (hat! 

“At that time far from everybody was engaged in organising loan- 
and-saviiigs societies that encouraged the kulaks and left tlie gen¬ 
uinely poor without credits.** 


At first one might have thought that the author under¬ 
stood the bourgeois character of credit and so was liound 
to give a wide berth to all such bourgeois measures. But 
the distinctive and basic feature of the petty bourgeois 
is to battle against bourgeoisdom with the instruineuls of 
bourgeois society itself. That is why the author, like the 
Narodniks in general, corrects bourgeois activity by demand¬ 
ing more extensive credits, credits for the genuinely poor! 

they did not talk of tho need for intensive farming, which i.s 
hindered by the redistribution of fitdds and by tbe village community 
(?); they did not dwell on the Imrden of the poll-tax and did not propose 
an income tax, keeping silent about indirect taxation and tbe fact that 
income tax is usually turned in practice into a tax on the very same 
poor people; they did not speak of the need for credits with which 
the peasants could purcha.se land from tho landlords at abnormally high 
prices, etc..,. The same is the ca.se in society: there, too. the people 
have such a multitude of friends that you can only marvel.... Very 
likely the pawnbrokers and tapsters will soon start talking about 
love for the people....** 
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This protest against l)o»ir^eois‘loni is superb; but the 
couchisioiis are paltry: the bourgooisio reign supreme both 
in everyday life and in society. One would have Ihoughi 
that the thing to flo is to turn away from society and go to 
the anlij)o<lo of tJie bourgeoisie. 

No, the thing to do is to propagate credits for the “genu¬ 
inely poor”! 

“It is difficult to decide who is more to blame for such a coiifused 
slate of affairs—'literature or society—and it is, moreover, quite 
ns(*Iess. They say that a fi‘^h starts rottinn: at the head, but I allacb 
no signilicanee to this purely culinary observation.’* 

IJourgeoi.s society is roll ing—I hat, then, is tlie author’s 
idea. It is worth emphasising that this is the starting- 
point of the Marxists. 

“Yet while wo are flirting with the countryside and making eyes 
at it, the wheel of history is turning, sponlaneou.s forces arc at work, 
or to speak more clearly and simply, all sorts of t ricksters are insinuat¬ 
ing Lheiiiselve.s into life and remaking it alter their own fa.shiou. 
While literature argues about tlie countryside?, about llie kind-beart- 
edness of the miizbik and his lack of knowledge, while the pub¬ 
licists exhaust bucketfuls of ink on the village community and the 
forms of land I enure, while the lax commission continues its discus¬ 
sion on lax reform, the countryside will be utterly ruined.” 

There you have it! “While wo are talking, the wheel of 
history is turning, spontaneous forces are at work.” 

W hat a howl, my Iricnds, you would raise, were it I that 
spoke IliiLs!*®® 

When Marxists speak of the “wheel of history and spon¬ 
laneou.s forces,” and explain specifically that iJie “spontan¬ 
eous forces” are tlie forces of the rising bourgeoisie, Messrs, 
the Narodniks prefer to say nothing about whether or not 
the growth of the.se “spontaneous forces” is true and whether 
this fact has been rightly estiniated; and they blather in- 
terminahle asininilies about tho.so who dare to speak of 
“the wheel of history” and “spontaneous forces,” calling 
them “mystics and metaphysicians.” 

The difleronce—aiid a very substantial one—between 
the above-cited admission of the Narodnik and the ordinary 
proposition of the Marxists is only this—for the Narodnik 
these “spontaneous forces” boil down to “tricksters” who 
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“iiisimiale themselves into life,” whereas fur the Marxist 
the spontaneous forces are eml»o(lio<l in the bourgeois class, 
wliich is a product and expression of social “life,” whicli in 
its turn constitutes the capitalist social formation, and 
do not “iiisijiuale themselves into life” by accident or from 
somewhere outside. The Narodnik, wdio keeps to the surface 
of credits, taxes, forms of land tenure, redistribution, im¬ 
provements, and so forth, cannot see that the bourgeoisie 
are deeply rooted in Russia’s production relations and for 
that reason soothes himself with childish illusions about 
their l)eing no more than “tricksters.” And, naturally, from 
this point of view’ it really will be absolutely incomprcdien- 
sible where the class struggle comes in, wdien it is all a mat¬ 
ter of merely eliminating “tricksters.” Naturally, Messrs, 
the Narodniks answer the Marxists’ emphatic and repeated 
references to this struggle wdth the totally incomprehendiiig 
silence of one who sees only the “trickster” and not the class. 

A class can only be fought by another class, and only by 
one that is already totally “dilTerentiated” from its enemy, 
totally opposite to it, whereas the police alone, and in 
an extreme case “society” and the “state,” are, of course, 
enough to fight the “tricksters,” 

We shall soon .see, however, what those “tricksters” are 
like from the description given by the Narodnik himself, 
how deeply rooto<l they are and how' universal their social 
function.s. 

Then, immediately after the above-quoted words about 
“passive friends of the people,” the author continues: 

“This is something worse than armed neutrality in politics, worse 
because ill this case active aid is always rendered to the strongest. 
However sincere a passive friend may bo in his sentiments, however 
modest and unobtrusive a position he may try to assume in everyday 
life, he will nevertheless injure his friends....” 

“For individuals of greater or lesser integrity and who sincerely 
love the people,* such a state of affairs ruially becomes intolerably 

* How vague are the features which here distinguish the “passive 
friends”! Among them, to bo sure, tliero are also people of “integrity” 
who undoubtedly “love the people sincerely.” From the previous 
comparison it obviously follows that we should contrast to the 
passive friend the one who participates in the struggle of “rnuiuaJly 
opposite” social forces. Hier liegt der Huiid begraben (That’s the 
skeleton in the cupboard.<— 
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repug^iiant. They bocoirie ashamed and distrusted to hoar this whole¬ 
sale and sugary confession of love that is repeated frojn year to year, 
r(.*|)ealed daily in offices, fashiofiahio salojis, and in rostanrants 
over Ixiltles of (’li(‘(|uol, and is never Iranslaled into aclion. That is 
why they finally come to the sweeping denial of all this Jiotchpotch” 

This description of the altitude of tln^ former Russian 
Narodniks to the liberals would fit tlie attitude of the Marx¬ 
ists to the present-day Narodniks almost completely. The 
Marxists, too, now find it "intolerable” to listen to talk of 
aid for the “people” in the sliapo of credits, land ])nrchases, 
technical iniprovemenls, artels, common tillage,* elc. They 
also (lemajid a “sweeping denial” of all this iiheral-Naiod- 
riik hotchpotch from individuals desirous of siding ... not 
wnth the “peoj)le,” no, but with Jiiin whom the bourgeoi¬ 
sie order to go to work. They Jind it “intolerable” hypocrisy 
to talk of choosing paths for Russia, of misfortunes from 
“threatening” capitalism, of the "needs ol people's indus¬ 
try,” when in all spheres of this people's industry wo see the 
reign of capital, a smouldering Laitle of interests, that one 
must not hide hut expose—one imisl not dnmm that “it 
would be better withoiil struggle,”** but must develop the 
stability, continuity, consistency, and, chielly, ideological 
nature of that struggle. 

"Tliat Is why certain civic canons finally appear, certain categori¬ 
cal demands for decency, demands that are strict and on occasion 
even narrow, and for this reason are particularly disliked by 
liberals in the grand style who love wide shady spaces and forget 
that tJie demands have a logical origin.” 

Superb wdsh! There is an undoubted need for demands 
that are “strict” and “narrow.” 

The trouble, how'ever, is that all the superb iiitontions 
of the Narodniks have remained in the realm of “pious 
wishes.” Despite the fact t hat they have recognised the need 
for such demands, despite tlio fact that they have had quite 
enough time to give ellect to them, they have not yet drawui 


• G. Yiizhakov in Jhtftshnyc Hofiatstro, issue No. 7, 1804. 

** Mr. Kriv(?nko’s expression {Husiikoijf* Itngntstro, 1<S04, No. 10) 
in reply to Mr. Struve’s phrase about "llic stern strugglo of social 
clas.ses.” 




thorn ijj), they liave steadily merged with lUissiaii liberal 
society by a whole series oT gradual transitions, and continue 
to do so to this day.* 

ThercJore, tiiey have only themselves to blame if the Marx¬ 
ists now put forward demands against them that are really 
very “strict” and “tiarrow,” demands for exclusive service 
to one class <?a:c/McS7V'<?//y (the class that is “dilTereiit iated from 
life”), to its independent development and thinking, demands 
that tli(‘y should make a complete break with the “civic 
decency” of the “decent” bourgeois of llnssia. 

“However narrow tliese canons may be on particular points, at 
any rale one cannot say anything against the following general de¬ 
mand: ‘one of two things: either be real friends, or turn into open 
eneniiesr 

“We are now passing tlirough an exceedingly impoitant histor¬ 
ical process, namely, that of the formation of a third estate. The 
selection of rc|)resenlatives is going on before our eyes, and Mie or¬ 
ganisation of the new social force that is preparing to govein life 
is taking place.” 

Only just “preparing”? But who docs “govern”? What 
other “social force”? 

Surely not the one that was expressed in newspapers of 
the Vest tyfte? That is impossible. We are not in 181)4, hut 
in 187i), on tlio eve of “tlie dictatorship of the heart”;'''’ 
the time when, to use the expression of the author of the 
article, “extreme coiiservativ(\s have fingers poijited at 
them ill llie street,” and are “loudly laughed at.” 

Surely not the “people,” not the working population? A neg¬ 
ative reply is provid(*(l by the wludo of the author’s arlicle. 

Can they still say after that: “preparing to govern”?! No, 
that force “finished preparing” ages ago and has been “govern¬ 
ing” for ages; it is only the Narodniks who “are prejiaring” 

* Certain naive Narodniks, who in their simplicity do not under¬ 
stand that tbeir words are directed against tbomselves, even boa.sl 
of this: 

“Our intelligentsia in general, and literature in particular,” writes 
Mr. V. V. against Mr. Struve, “even the representatives of the most 
bourgtiois trends, bear, so to speak, a Narodnik character” (Nadelya, 
1894, No. 47, p. 1500). 

Just as in everyday life the small producer merges witli the bour¬ 
geoisie by a series of imperceptible transitions, so in literature the 
pious wishes of the Narodniks become a “liberal passport” for the 
receptacles of digestive processes, skimmers,*®® etc. 
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to select tJie best patlis to be Followed J)y llussia, and they 
will, presumably, S|)Oiid their time gettinj^ ready until the 
coiisistont development oF class contradictions sweeps aside, 
jettisojis all those who fight shy oF them. 

“Tliis process, which began in Kuropc much earlier than ours did, 
has coiric! to an end* in many countries; in others it is still being 
held lip hy the dehris of Feiidalisni and by the resistance of the working 
classes, but the wheel of history is lliere, too, year liy year breaking 
np these debris to an ever greater extent and paving the way for 
Hie new order.” 

TJtal is the extent to wJiichoiir Narodniks misunderstand 
tJio W’est-Kuropean labour movemeni! It “bolds np’’ capital¬ 
ism, yon see—and, as “debris,” it is placed on a par with 
feudalism! 

TJiis is clear proof that in n^spect of not only llussia, hut 
also of the West, onr Narodniks are incapable of under¬ 
standing bow one can figlit capitalism by spc‘eding up its 
dev(‘lopnient, aJtd Jiot by “holding it up,” not by pulling it 
back, but by pushijig it forward, not in reactionary, but in 
progressive fashion. 

“In its general features Ibis process consists of the following: 
luitween the nobility and the people a nc\v social stratum is being 
formed of elemeids tliat descend from above and of elements that 
rise from below, who, as it were, art; of etpial relative weight, if ono 
may so express oneself; these eltMiients are welding themselves clos(;Jy 
together, are joining forces, undergoing a iirolonnd inner cJiango 
and hegimiingto change both Ihe upper and the lower sirata, ada]>ting 
them to their re(|uirements. 'tliis process is exlrt'inely interesting in 
itself, hut fur us it is of particularly great signilicance. For us a whole 
Series of questions arise: does the rule of the third estate constitute 
a fatal and inevitable stage in the civilisation of each people?...” 

\Vliat sort of rubbisli is Ibis?! Where does “fatal inevita¬ 
bility” come from, and what has it to do with the matter? 
Did not tJie author himself describe, and will he not in still 


* What’s the meaning of “has come to an end”? Does it mean 
that its end is visible, that a “new' force” is assembling already? 
Ill tliat case it is coining to an end in Itussia, loo. Or that Uiero 
Hie third estate is no longer growing? that is wrong, because there, 
too, small producers stiII exist from whom come handfuls of bour¬ 
geoisie and masses of proletarians. 
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greater (JotaiJ describe, the domination of the third estate 
in our country, in holy Russia, in the seventies? 

The author apparently accepts the theoretical arguments 
behind which the representatives of our bourgeoisie have 
hidden themselves. 

Now, what else is it but dreamy superliciality to accept 
such inventions at their lace value? Not to understand 
that behind these “theoreticar’ arguments stand interests, the 
interests of the society that has now been so rightly assessed, 
the int(Tesls of the bourgeoisie? 

Ordy a romantic can think that interests are to be combated 
by syllogisms. 

cannot the stale pass directly from one stage to another witliout 
any of the somersaults that our over-prudent plnlistines sec* at 
every step, and without paying heed to the fatalists who st!e in his¬ 
tory just fatal order, a consequence of whicii is that the domination 
of the tliird estate is as inevitable to the state as old age or youth 
is to man?...” 

That’s the kind of profound understanding tho Narod¬ 
niks have of our reality! If the stale assists the dcvolopmeut 
of capitalism it is jiot at all because the bourgeoisie possess 
material force enabling them to “sejid” t lie people “to work” 
and bend policy in their own will. Nothing of the sort! 
It is simply that the Veriiad.skys, I he Chicherins, the Mende¬ 
leyevs and other professors hold wrong theories about a “fa¬ 
tal” order, and the state “lakes heed” of them. 

“...cannot, finally, tho negative aspocis of tlic advancing order be 
fioftened, somehow altered or the period of its doiniiiution shortened? 
Js the .stale really simiething so inert, involuntary and helple.s.s that 
it cannot influence its own de.sliny and change it; is it really .some¬ 
thing like a spinning-top, released by provinence, that moves oidy 
along a definite road, only for a certain time, and porform.s a 
certain number of revolutions, or like an organism of very limited 
will-power; is it really directed by something resembling a huge 
iron wheel which crushes every audacious person who dares to seek 
tho nearest roads to human happiness?!” 

This is a highly typical passage that shows with 
particular clarity the reactionary, petty-hourgeois char¬ 
acter of the way in which the direct producers’ inter¬ 
ests have been and are being represented by the Russian 
Narodniks. Being hostile to capitalism, the small producers 
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constitute a transitory class that is closely connected wit h 
the bourgeoisie and ior that reason is incapable oi’ under' 
standing that the large-scale capitalism it dislikes is not lor- 
tuitous, but is a direct product ol' the entire contemporary 
economic (and social, and political, and juridical) system 
arising out of the struggle of mutually opposite social 
forces. Only inability to understand this can lead to such 
absolute stupidity as that of appealing to the “state” as though 
the political system is not rooted in the economic, does 
not express it, does not serve it. 

Is the state really something inert? the small producer 
asks in despair, when he sees that as r(‘gards ///\v inUuests 
it really is remarkably inert. 

No, we might answer him, the state can on no account be 
something inert, it always acts and acts very energetically, 
it is always active and never passive—and the author himself 
a page earlier described this vigorous aclivity, its bourgeois 
character, its natural fruits. The only bad thing is that he 
refuses to see the connection between the character it has 
and the capitalist organisation of the Russian social econo¬ 
my, and that he is, therefore, so superficial. 

Is the state really a top, is it really an iron wheel? asks 
the Kleinburger, wdien he sees that the “wheef’ turns in 
a direction quite different from what he would like. 

Oh no, we might answer him—it is not atop, nor a wheel, 
nor the law of fate, nor the will of providence: it is moved 
by “living individuals,” “through a lane of obstacles”* 
(such, for example, as the resistance of the direct producers, 
or the reproseidatives of the stratum of the old nobility), 
by precisely those “living individuals” who belong to the 
preponderant social force. And so, in order to compel the 
wheel of history to turn in the other direction, one must 
appeal to “living individuals” against “living individuals” 
(i.e., against social elements who do not belong to the 
liberal professions, but who directly reflect vital economic 

* Mr. N. Mikhailovsky, in Mr. Struvo's book, p. 8: “The living 
individual with all his thoughts and feelings becomes a history- 
maker at his own risk. He and not some mystic force, .sets aims in 
history and pushes events towards them through a lane of obstacles 
placed before him by the spontaneous forces of nature and of histor¬ 
ical conditious.'- 
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inl(Mosts), appeal to a class aj^aiiist a class. For this, good 
and pious wishes about “nearest roads” are highly inadequate; 
this requires a “redistribution oi‘ the social force among the 
classes,” tliis requires tliat one becomes the ideologist not of 
the direct producer who stands apart from the struggle, but. 
of the one who stands in the midst of heated struggle, wlio 
has already become totally “differentiated from life” 
of bourgeois society. This is the only, and hence the nearest 
“road to human happiness,” a road along which one can 
not only soften the lu^gative aspects of th(? existing state 
of things, not only cut its existence short by speeding up 
its development, but put an end to it altogether, by compel¬ 
ling the “wheel” (not of state, but of social forces) to 
turn in quite another direction. 

“...Wo are interested only in tlie process of organising the tliird 
estate, in individuals, oven, \\ho emerge from tlio midst of the people 
and lake their places in its ranks. 'Jhese are very important indi¬ 
viduals: they fulfil exceedingly important social hind ions, and the 
degree of the intensity of bourgeois order is diroclly d(‘pen(lcnt on 
them. No country where this order was installed could manage without 
them. If a country has none or insufficient of them, they iiave to ho 
obtained from tlio ranks of tlie people, conditions have to ho created 
in the life of tlie peojile to help llicni ein(‘rg(‘ and take shape, 
and then they have to be protected and assisted to grow' until they 
get on their feet. Here we meet with direct interference in histori¬ 
cal destiny by the most energetic individuals, who lake advantage 
of circumstances and of tiie rnoincnt to serve their own interests. 
These circumstances consist mainly of the need for industrial prog¬ 
ress (the replacement of handicraft production by manufaclure and 
nianufacture by factory production, the replacement of one system 
of farming by another, a more rational one), W'itliout wliicli a country 
really cannot manage if it has a population of a certain density, 
if it maiiilains international relations and if tlu're is political and 
moral dissension conditioned both by economic factors and the 
growth of ideas. It is the.se changes, urgent in political life, that 
shrew^d people usually connect with themselves and with a certain 
order; this order could undoubtedly he replaced, and always can be 
replaced, by an(»lhir, if other people are wiser and more energetic 
than they have been hitherto.” 

So IhcMi, the author cannot hut admit that the bourgeoi¬ 
sie perform “important social functions”—functions that 
can be generally expres.sed as: the subordination to them¬ 
selves of the people’s labour, the direction of it and the 
raising of its productivity. The author camiot but see that 
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economic “pro^ress”is really “bound up” with Ibese elements, 
i.e., that our bourgeoisie really are the vehicle of eco¬ 
nomic, or more exactly, technical progress. 

Here, however, begins a radical distinction between the 
ideologist of the small producer and the Marxist. The Narod¬ 
nik explains this jact (the connection between the bourgeoisie 
and progress) by asserting that “shrewd people” “take advan¬ 
tage of circumstances and of the moment to serve their own 
interests”—in other words, he considers this accidental 
and for that reason draws the following naively bold con¬ 
clusion: “undoubtedly these people can always (!) be re¬ 
placed by others” who will also provide piogress, but not 
bourgeois progress. 

The Marxist explains this fact by those social relations 
of people in the production of material values that take form 
in commodity economy, that convert labour into a commod¬ 
ity, subordinate it to capital and raise its productivity. 
He does not regard it as an accident, but a necessary product 
of the capitalist system of our social economy. He therefore 
sees a way out not in fairy-tales about what “undoubtedly 
can” be done by individuals who replace the bourgeois 
(the latter, bear in mind, have still to be “replaced”—and 
mere words or appeals to society and t he state are not enough), 
but in the development of the class contradictions of the 
present economic order. 

Everybody uiiderstands that these two explanations are 
diametrically opposed to each other, that from them follow 
two mutually exclusive systems of action. The Narodnik, 
who considers the bourgeoisie an accident, sees no connection 
between them and the state, and with the credulity of a 
“siinple-miJided muzhik” appeals for aid precisely to the one 
who guards bourgeois interests. His activity boils down to 
the modest and precise, official liberal activity that is on a 
par with philanthropy, for it does not seriously affect the 
“interests” and hoMs no terror for them at all. The Marxist 
turns his back on this hotchpotch, and says that there can 
be no other “guarantees for the future” than the “stern strug¬ 
gle of economic classes.” 

It is also understandal)le that if these differences in sys¬ 
tems of action follow directly and inevitably from differ¬ 
ences in explaining the fact of the domination of our hour- 
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g(H)isi(% lliu Marxist, whoii coiiductiug a theoretical dis¬ 
pute, COD lilies liiiiiself to proving the necessity and inevita¬ 
bility (under the given organisation ol social economy) 
of this bourgeoisie (that was the case with Mr. Struve’s 
book); and that if the Narodnik, avoiding the issue of these 
different methods of explanation, engages in talk about He¬ 
gelianism and about “cruelty towanls the individual,”* 
this is merely a clear indication ol* his impotence. 

“The history of the tliird estate in Western Knrope is an exceeding¬ 
ly long one ... We, of cour.'^e,shall not repeat all this history, despite 
the leaching of the fatalists; nor will the enlightened representatives 
of oiir third e.sUite pioceed, of course, to utilise the same moans for 
achieving their aims as were resorted to jneviously, and will only 
take from them llio.se that are most suitable and correspond to the 
conditions of place and lime. 'Jo deprive the peasantry of the land 
and create a factory proletariat they will not, of course, resort to 
crude military force or the no less crude clearing of estates.” 

“Will not rosort”...?!! Only among the theoreticians of 
sugary optimism can one meet such deliberate forgetful¬ 
ness of past and present facts that have already said their 
“aye”—aud rose-speclacled trustfulness that the future 
will, of course, yield “uo.” Of course that is false. 

“...but they will resort to the abolition of communal laiidowncr- 
sliip, to the creation of capitnlist farmers, a numerically small cla.ss of 
W'eallhy peasants,** and will, in general, resort to means that allow 
the economically weak to peri.sh of hiiiiself. They will not now start 
setting up guild.s but will organi.se credit, raw-material, consumers’ 
and producers’ associations which, with their promise of general hap¬ 
piness, will only help I ho strong to become still stronger, and the 
weak lo become still weaker, 'i’hey will not bother about the patrimo¬ 
nial court, but will bolbcr about legislation to encourage assiduity, 
sobriety and education, which will be pursued only by the young 
bourgeoisie, since tlie masses will continue as bitberto to get drunk, 
will be ignorant and will work for others.” 

Ho\v well described are all these credit, raw-material, 
and rniscellaueous other associations, all these measures 
for encouraging assiduity, sobriety and education, towards 


* Mr. Mikhailovsky in Jiusskoye Bogatslvo, No. 10, 1804. 

** 'J’hat is being superbly pul into effect even without the aboli¬ 
tion of the village community wdiirh does not in the least eliminate 
the split among the peasantry—as has been established by Zemstvo 
statistics. 
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which such a touching attitude is displayed by our contem¬ 
porary liberal-Naroduik press, including the Russkoye 
Rogalstvo, All that remains lor the Marxist is to emphasise 
what has been said, to agree fully that all this is mere rep-- 
reseniation of the third estate, and, consequently, those 
who show tender concern for it are nothing more than little 
bourgeois people. 

This quotation is a sufficient answer to the present-day 
Narodniks, who draw the conclusion from the contemptuous 
attitude of the Marxists to such measures that they want to 
bo mere “spectators” and do nothing. True enough, they will 
never set their hands to bourgeois activity; as far as that is 
concerned they will always be “spectators.” 

“The role of this class (these olTspring of the people--Ihe petty 
bourgeoisie), which forms the outposts, the sharpsliooters and van¬ 
guard of the bourgeois army, has been, unfortunately, of very little 
interest to historians and economists, whereas its role, we repeat, 
i.s an exceedingly important one. When the destruction of the village 
coiiununity and the alienation of the peasants' land took place, 
it was not done by the lords and knights alone, hut by their own 
folks, i.e., again by offspring of tlie people, offspring endowed with 
practical shrewxlness and a flexible sjiine, who had been awarded by 
tlic lord’s grace, who had fished some capital out of troubled waters 
or had acquired it by plunder, individuals to whom tlie upper estates 
and the legislature stretcliod out their hands. Tlu^y were called the 
most ixidastrious, capable and sober clemenls of the people....” 

This observation is a very true one as far as tlie facts 
go. Really, the alienation of the peasants' land was 
done mainly by “their own folks,” by the petty bourgeois. 
But the Narodnik understands this fact unsatisfactorily. 
He does not distinguish two antagonistic classes, the feudal 
lords and the bourgeoisie, the representatives of the “obl- 
nobility” and of the “new middle-class” systems, does not 
distinguish between different systems of economic organ¬ 
isation, does not see the progressive significance of the 
second class as compared with the first. That is the first 
point. Secondly, he attributes the rise of the bourgeoisie 
to plunder, to shrewdness, servility, etc., whereas small- 
scale farming based on commodity production makes a 
petty bourgeois of the most sober, hard-woiking peasant: 
he accumulates “savings” and by virtue of environmental 
relations they turn into capital. Read about this in the de- 
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v^criplioiis of liamlicraft iiiduslries”and peasant farming, 
in the works of our Narodnik men of letters. 

TIk'Y are not tlic sliarpshooters and vanj?iiaTfl even, they are the 
main bourgeois army, the lower ranks, formed into niiits under the 
command ofslaff and senior officers, conirnamlers of separate units and 
the General Staff, made up of publicists, speakers arid scientists.* 
Wit bout this army tlie bourgeoisie could have done nolbing. Could 
tbe Enylisli landlords, who number less I ban iiO,000, have been able to 
govern t lie b angry mass of tens of millions without tbe capitalist farm¬ 
ers?! Ttio farmer is a real figbting: man in tbe political seii.se and a 

little exprojniating nucleus in Mie economic sense_ in tbe factories 

tbe role of Ibe farmers is fulfilled by tbe foremen and assistant foremen, 
wbo get a very good wage not only for more skilled work, but for keep¬ 
ing a watch on Ibc w’orkers, for being tbe last to leave llie bench, 
for jireventing tbe workers from putting forward demands for wage in¬ 
creases or for reduction of working hours, and for enabling tlie employ¬ 
ees to say as they point at them: ‘S(?e bow mneb we pay those wbo 
work and are of benefit to us’; by the sliopkeepers, wbo maintain 
the close.st relations w'itli tbe employers and factory managemeiils; 
by tbe oflico staff, all sorts of suiiervisors and suchlike small fry, 
in whose veins workers' blood still flows, but over whose minds 
capital has already taken complete control.” [Quite true! K. T.j “Of 
course, tbe things we sec in iiritain are also lo be seen in Franco, 
Germany and other countries.”[Quite true! And in Hussia» too. K. T.j 
“J’lie only difference in.somecases is in details, and oven those in greater 
part remain unchanged. Tbe French bonrgiKiisic, who at tlie end 
of last century triunipbed over llie nobility, or to pul it better, who 
took advantage of the people’s victory, produced from among tlie 
people a petty bourgeoisie I hat helped lo fleece Iho people, 
and tbem.scdves fleeced the people and delivered them inlo tbe 
liamis of adventurers.... At a time when in literaluro hymns 
W'er(5 being sung to tbe French people, when their greatness, magna- 
jiimily and love of liberty were being lauded lo the skies, when all 
this adubilion W'as enveloping France in a cloud, the bourgeois cat 
was eating the chicken, di.spo.sing of it almo.st entirely ami leaving 
only the boiujs for tbe people. Tbe much vaunted people’s land 
tenure turned out lo be microscopic, measured in metres and often 
incapable even of covering taxation expenditure....” 

Let IIS pause here. 

Firstly, wo would like to ask the Narodnik: who in onr 
country “took advantage of the victory over serfilom,” over 


* And administrators and the bureaucracy, it should ho added. 
Otli(;rw'i.s(i the reference to tbe composition of I in; “General Staff” w ill 
sulTor frojn an impossible iiicompleteiiess -iinpossiblo in the con¬ 
ditions peculiar to Russia. 
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the “ol(l-iiol)ilily stratum”? Not the hourgcoisio, of course? 
Wliat was i^oing oil in our country among tJie ‘‘people” when 
“hymns,” now quoted by the autJior, “were being sung in lit-* 
erature” about the jieopio, love lor the people, magnanimity, 
community peculiaritiivs and qualities, the “social mutual 
adaptation and joint activity” within the village community, 
about Russia being a single artel, and the community being 
“all that is in the minds and actions of village folk,” etc., 
etc., etc., hymns that continue to be sung to this day (though 
in a minor key) in the columns of the liberal-Narodnik 
})rcss? The land, of course, was not taken from the peasant¬ 
ry; the bourgeois cat, of course, did not make a hearty meal 
of the chicken, did not dispose of it almost entirely; “the 
much vaunted people’s land tenure” did not “turn out to 
be microscopic,” it contained no excess of expenditure over 
income?* No, only “mystics and metaphysicians” are capable 
of asserting that, of considering it to be a fact, of making 
tliat fact the starting-point of their opinions about our 
affairs, of their activity, which is aimed not at seeking lor 
“different paths for the fatherland,” but at working along 
the present, now' quite established, capitalist path. 

Secondly. It is interesting to compare the author’s method 
and theof the Marxists. One can far better understand 
wherein they differ on the basis of specific judgements than 
by wMy of abstract thinking. Why does the author say of 
the French “bourgeoisie” that it triumphed at the end of 
last century over tJie nobility? Why is activity that consist¬ 
ed chiefly and almost exclusively of the activity of the intel¬ 
ligentsia, called bourgeois? And then, was it not the govern¬ 
ment that acted, depriving the peasantry of the land, and im¬ 
posing heavy payments, etc.? Finally, these personalities 
surely spoke of their love for the people, of equality and 
universal happiness, as the Russian liberals and Narod¬ 
niks did and are doing now^? Under these circumstances can 
one see just the “bourgeoisie” in all this? Is not this view' a 
“narrow” one, reducing political and ideological movements 
to Plusmacherei?** Just note, these are the same questions 

* And not only “often ” as in France, but as a general rule, Ilia 
excess running not only into tens, but into hundreds per cent. 

Prolit-hunting.—/i’d. 
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as those widi which the Russian Marxists are flooded when 
they say identical things about our peasant Reform (seeing 
it as dilTering merely in ‘‘details”), about posl-Reform Russia 
in general. 1 speak hero, I repeat, not of the factual correct¬ 
ness of our view, but of the method used in the given case by 
the Narodnik. He takes as his criterion the results (“it 
turned out” that the people's land tenure was microscopic, 
the cat “was eating” and “ate up” the chicken), and what is 
more—exclusively economic results. 

The question arisi>s: why does lie ajiply this method only 
to France, and refuse to employ it for Russia, too? Surely, 
the method should be universal. If in France you seek for 
interests behind the activity of the government and the 
intelligentsia, why do you not seek them in holy Russia? 
U there your criterion raises the quest ion of what the charac¬ 
ter of people's land tenure “/nmcd ouT to be, why is what 
it “may” turn out to be made the criterion Acre? If there, 
phrases about the people and its magnanimity, while the 
“chicken was being eaten,” fill you with legitimate disgust, 
why do you not here turn your backs, as you would on bour¬ 
geois philosophers, on those who, while the “eating” un¬ 
doubtedly exists and is recognised by you, can talk of “so¬ 
cial mutual adaptation,” the “community spirit of the peo¬ 
ple,” the '"needs of people's industry" and suchlike things? 

There is only one answer. It is because you are an ideolo¬ 
gist of the petty bourgeoisie, because your ideas, i.e.. Na¬ 
rodnik ideas in general, and not the ideas of Tom, Dick, 
and Harry—are the result of their reflecting the interests 
and the viewq)oiiJt of the small producer, and not at all the 
result of “pure”* thought. 

“flut particularly instructive for us in this respect is Germany, 
which was late, as we were, with her bourgeois reform and for that 
reason made use of the experience of other nations, in the negative 
and not the positive sense, of course.” The composition of the peasant¬ 
ry in Germany—says the author, paraphrasing Vasilchikov—was 
heterogeneous: the peasants were divided up according to their rights 
and the land they held, i.e., the size of their allotments. The entire 
process led to the formation of a "peasant aristocracy,” an "estate 
of small landowners not of noble origin,” to the transformation of the 


* Mr. V.’s expression. See Our Trends, and also Nedetya, 
Nos. 47 49, 18'.)4. 
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mass from “hoiisoholdcrs to unskilled labour(;rs.” “Finally I lie liiiisliing 
touch was ffiven, and all Ic^^al roads to an improvement of the workers’ 
conditions were cut off by the semi-aristocratic, serni-iniddle rlass 
constitution of 1849, which gave the vote only to the nobility and 
the wealthy middle class.” 


An original way of arguing. The constitution ''rut off'* 
legal roads?! This again is a relloctioii of the good old tiioory 
of the Russian Narodniks, according to which the “intelli¬ 
gentsia” were invited to sacrilice “freedorn,” sinco, we 
are told, it would be of service to them alone, while the 
people would be surrendered to the “wealthy middle class.” 
Wo are not going to argue against this stupid and reaction¬ 
ary theory, because it has hec^n rej(^cled by the contem¬ 
porary Narodniks in general and our immediate oyipoiients, 
Messrs, the publicists of Russkoye Boftatsii^o, in particular. 
We must, however, note that by re ject ing this idea, by taking 
a step towards openly recogjiising Russia's existing paths 
instead of palavering about the possibility of different paths, 
these Narodniks reveal their petty-bonrgeois nature onco 
and for all; their insistence on paltry, middle-class re¬ 
forms, arising out of their absolute inability to iindersland 
the class struggle, places them on the side of the liberals 
against those who take the side of the “antipode," se(dng 
in it the only creator, so to speak, of tlie good things in 
questiou. 

“In Germany, too, there were many people at that lime who only 
waxed enthusiastic over the CTiiaiicipal ioji, and did so for ten, twenty, 
thirty years and more; pf'ople who considered all scepticism, all dis¬ 
satisfaction with the Heform playing into the hands of r(*action and 
cursed the sceptics and the grumblers. I'lic simple-miiuled among 
them imagined the people as a horse t hat had been .set. at liberty 
and could be put back into the stable again and ( ould go once moi'o 
into the mail-coach (something by no means always possible). Hut 
there were also knaves who llattercd the people and who, pursuing 
another lino on the quiet, lacked themselves on to these simple¬ 
tons who were full of sincere love of the people, and could bo 
tricked and exploited. Oh, those sincere simpletons! When civic 
struggle begins, by no means everybody is ready for it and by no 
means everybody has an aptitude for it.” 

Splendid words that give a good summary of I he best 
traditions of the old Russian Narodisiii and that we can uti¬ 
lise to characterise the attitude of tlie Russian Marxists to 
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contemporary Russian Narodism, To make such use of 
them not much has to be chaii^^ed—so identical is the 
process of capitalist development in botli countries; so 
identical are the social and political ideas reflecting this 
process. 

In our country, too, “progressive” literature is governed 
and guided by individuals who talk of “fundamental differ¬ 
ences between our peasant Reform and that of the West,” 
about the “sanction of people’s (sic!) production,” about the 
great “allotment of land” (land redemption is called that!!), 
etc., and who therefore await the dispensation by their su¬ 
periors of a miracle called the “socialisation of labour,” 
wait for “ten, twenty, thirty years and more,” while the cat— 
of which we have spoken earlier—eats (lie chicken, look¬ 
ing with the tenderness of a sated and satisfied animal at the 
“sincere simpletons” who talk of the need to choose another 
path for the fatherland, of the harm of “threatening” capi¬ 
talism, and of measures for assisting the people wuth credits, 
artels, common cultivation of the land and suchlike innocent 
patching. “Oh, those sincere simpletons!” 

“And now we, too, and mainly our peasantry, are experiencing 
this process of the formation of a third (?state. Hiissia is in this ro- 
sp(‘Ct behind Ihewiiole of Fiiirope, even belli ml its college companion, 
or to be more exact ‘toacher-in-training,’ Germany. The towns were 
the main breeding ground and ferment of the third estate everywhere 
in Europe. In our country the opposite is the case”—we have far fewer 
urban inhabitants.. . “The chief cause of this difference is our people’s 
system of land tenure, which keeps the population in the countryside. 
The increase in the urban population in Europe is closely bound up 
with the separation of the people from the land and with factory 
industry which, under capitalist conditions of production, requires 
cheap labour and a surplus of it. The European peasantry, driven 
out of the villages, went to earn a living in the towns, whereas our 
peasantry keep to the land as long as they possibly can. Land tenure 
by the people is the principal strategic point, the principal key 
to the peasant position, a key whose significance is perfectly wxdl 
understood by the leaders of the middle class, and that is why they 
direct ail their art and all their energy against it. This is the origin 
of all these attacks on the village community, this is the source of 
the great number of projects of different kinds about the alienation 
of the peasants’ land, for the sake of rational farming, for the sake 
of industrial prosperity, for the sake of national progress and glory!** 

This shows clearly the superficiality of the Narodnik 
theory which, as a result of dreams about “different paths,” 
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quite wrongly assesses the real situation: it sees the “prin- 
-cipal point” in wSuch juridical inslituliciis, which play no 
fundanieiital role, as the forms of peasant land tenure (coin- 
miiiiity or household); it sees sornethijig peculiar in our 
small peasant economy, as though it is not the ordinary econ¬ 
omy of small producers, of the same kind —as to the type 
of their political and economic organisation—as the 
economy of the VVest-Kuropean handicraftsmen and peas¬ 
ants, but some “people’s” (?!) system of lajid tenure. Accord¬ 
ing to the terminology established in our liberal and Na- 
roclnik press, the meaning of the word ”})eoj)le’s” is one that 
rules out the exploitation of llu) one who works—so that 
by I In* definition he gives the aulhor actually conceals the 
undoubted tact that in our peasant economy tbere is the very 
same appropriation of surplus-value, the very same work for 
others as prevail outside of the “community,” and so opens 
the doors wide to sentimental and unctuous Pharisaism. 

“Our present village community, land-poor and weighed dow-n 
hy taxation, is not nmch of a gnarantro. TJie peasant had little land 
as it was, but now, as a result ol the growing population and declining 
fertility, lias still less, and the burden ol taxation is not lessoning, 
but increasing; there are few ijidustrie.s; I here are still fewer local 
employments: life in the countryside is becoming so difficult that 
the peasants of entire villages go far away in search of employment, 
leaving only their wives and children at home. In this w^viy entire 
uyezds become deserted.... Inllueiiced by these hard conditions of 
life, on the one hand, a special class of people emerges tium among 
the peasanlrv—the young bourgeoisie, who try to buy land on the 
side, each on his owm, try Io engage in other occupalions—trade, 
usury, the orgaiiisalion of workers’ artels beaded by themselves, to 
get all sorts of contracts and in similar petty business.” 

It is w^orth dwM?lliiig in great detail on this passage. 

We see here, lirslly, the statemeiil of certain facts that 
can ho expressed in a couple of words: the peasants are 
fleeing; secondly, an assessuieni of the facts (a negative 
one), and thirdly, an explanation of giein from which there 
directly follows an entire programme, luno not expounded, 
hut well enough known (adtl laud, reduce taxes; “raise” and 
“develop” poasaiit industries). 

It must ho emphasised that Irom the viewpoint of the 
Marxist both the first and the second are wholly and un¬ 
doubtedly correct (except, as wo shall see, that they are 
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expressed in an extremely unsatisfaclory way). But the 
third* is absolutely useless. 

Let me explain tliis. The first is correct. The fact is 
correct that our village community is no guarantee, 
that the peasantry are abandoning the village, leaving the 
land; he should have said: arc being expropriated, because 
they possessed (on a private property basis) certain means 
of production and are losing them (among them land by 
special right, which, however, allowed land redeemed hy lha 
communily to be also privately exploited). It is correct that 
handicralt industries “are declining”, i.e., the peasants 
here loo are being expropriated, are losing their means ai»d 
instruments of production, are giving up domestic weaving 
and are leaving to work on railway constructiim jobs or 
hiring themselves otit as bricklayers, unskilled labourers, 
etc. The means of productioji irom which the peasants are 
freed pass into the hands of an insignificant minority, and 
serve as a source of exploitation of labour-power— cap¬ 
ital. That is why the author is riglit when he says that 
the owners of these means of production become a “bour¬ 
geoisie,” i.e., a class which under the capitalist organisation 
of social economy holds in its Jiands the “people’s” la¬ 
bour. All the.so facts are correctly stated and truly assessed 
for their ox[)loiti/»g significance. 

But from the description given the reader has, of course, 
seen tJiat the Marxist explains these facts in a totally dif¬ 
ferent way. The Narodnik .sees the causes of these things 
in that “there is little land,” taxes are burdensome, and 
“earnings” are falling—i.e., in f)eculiarities of policy — 
land, taxation, industrial—arni not in the peculiarities of 
the social orpianisalion of production., an organisaticm from 
which the ftiven policy inevitably follows. 

Tliere is little land—argues the Narodnik—and it is 
becoming less. (I do not oven necessarily take the statement 
made by the author o^ the article, but the general prop¬ 
osition of the Narodnik doctrine.) Quite correct, but 
why »lo you merely say that there is little laud, and not 
add that there is little on sale. Surely you are aware that 

* That is why llie thc(m?ticians of Marxism, in combating Naro- 
dism, lay the stress on explanation and understanding, on the objec¬ 
tive side. 
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our peasants are redeeming llieir allolrneiils from llio land¬ 
lords. Why, Uien, do you concentrate your attention mainly 
on what tlieni is Utile of, and not on what is on sale? 

The very fact of sale, of redemption by purchase points 
to the ilomination of principles (the acquisition of the means 
of production for money) whicli, in any case, leave the peas¬ 
ants without the means of production whether few or many of 
them are sold. By ignoring this fact you ignore the capi¬ 
talist mode of production on which basis alone the sale be¬ 
came possible. By ignoring this you take the side of that 
bourgeois society and turn into a plain political jobber who 
argues about whether much or little land should be on sale. 
You do not see that the very fact of the redemption by 
purchase proves that ""capital has already taken complete 
control” over the “minds” of those in whose interests the 
“great” Reform was carried through, who th(‘mselve8 accom¬ 
plished it; you do not see that it is the “capitalist moon” 
that casts the only ligiit existing for ail this liberal- 
Narodnik “society” which bases itself on the system 
created by the Reform speechifying on how to make var¬ 
ious improvements in that system. That is why the 
Narodnik so savagely attacks those who adhere consist¬ 
ently to a basis that is different in principle. He raises a 
cry about their not being concerned about the people, about 
their wanting to take the land away from the peasants!! 

He, the Narodnik, is concerned about the people, ho does 
not want the peasant to lose liis land, he wants him to 
have more of it {sold to him). He is an honest shopkeeper. 
True, he keeps silent about the fact that land is sold 
and not supplied gratis, but then, does anybody in the 
corner shops say that goods have to be paid for? As it is, 
everybody knows it. 

It is understandable that he hates the Marxists, who 
say that we must address ourselves exclusively to those who 
are already “differentiated” from this shopkeepers’ society, 
“excommunicated” from it, if one may use these highly 
characteristic petty-bourgeois expressions of the Messrs, 
Mikhailovskys and Yuzhakovs.* 

• Apart from ignoring and failing to understand tlio capitalist 
character of land redemption, Messrs, the Narodniks also modestly 
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Let US proceo(L “There are lew indnslries”—such is 
the Narodnik’s viewj>(>iiit on liandicrall indnslries. And 
again he is silent on the way the industries are organised. 
He complacently shuts his eyes to the fact that both the 
industries that are “declining’' ami those that “are develop¬ 
ing’ are similarly organised on ca])ilalist lines, lahoiir being 
to!ally enslaved to the capital of hny(‘rs-np, merchants, 
etc., and confines himself to petty-hourgeois demands for 
progressive measures, improvements, artels, etc., as tliongh 
such measures can in any way inlluence the jaci of tlie 
domination of capital. In the sjihere of both agriculture 
and of manufacturing industry ho accepts their (*xisting 
organisation, and does not fight against the organisation 
itself, but against its various imperfections. As to taxes, 
here the iNarodiiik has refuted himself by bringing into 
sharp relief the basic characteristic feature of Narodism — 
the capacity for compromise. Larlier on he himself assert¬ 
ed that every tax (even income tax) would hit at the work¬ 
ers where a system of appropriating surplus-value exists— 
nevertheless, ho does not in the least ol>ject to discussing 
with the meml)ers of liberal society whether taxes are large 
or small and to offering, with “civic decency,” the appro¬ 
priate advice to the Dc'partment of Taxes and Levies. 

Jn short, the cause—in the Marxist's view—lies n(*ither 
in policy, nor in the state, nor in “society,” but in tin? present 
system of Russia’s economic organisat ion; the point is not 
that “shrewd people” or “tricksters” fish in troubled waters, 
but that the “people” constitute two opposite, mutually ex¬ 
clusive, classes: “in society all active forces add up to two 
equally operating, mutually opposite ones.” 

“People who are ijitcrested in installing the bourgeois order, 
when tliey see the collapse of their projects,* do not stop at that: 

avoid the fact that side hy side with the peasants’ “land poverty” 
there arc sojiie very nice pieces of land in the possession of tlie repre¬ 
sentatives of the “old nobility” .stratum. 

* So then, the collapse of the project to abolish the village com¬ 
munity means victory over llioso who want to “installthe bourgeois 
order”!! 

Having concocted a ped-ty-bourgeois utopia about the “community,” 
the Narodnik goes so far in Ids dn*anis as to ignore reality that he 
sees in the project against the community nothing loss than the in- 
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they Jiourly repeat to the peasantry that (he blame for everything 
lies witli tlic comirmnity, collective respoiisil)!lily, the redistribution 
of the fields, the \vh(»le system of tiie villag(M-i)niiJiuiiitv, which favour 
idlers and drunkards; (hey organise loan-and-savings societi(!S for the 
prosperous peasants and busy themselves about small land credits for 
plot holders; in the towns they arrange technical, handicraft and 
various other schools, entrarice to which is again available only 
to the children of well-to-do folk, whereas the mass are without schools; 
they help the rich peasants to imj)rov(? their cattle by means of ex¬ 
hibitions, prize awards, supplying pure bred sires on hire from de¬ 
pots, etc. All these petty elTorts go to inahe up a considerable force 
(bat has a degenerating (‘ITect on tlie countjyside and increasingly 
splits Liie peasaidry into two.” 

The (lescrifilioii of the “ptdty efVorls" i? a good one. The 
author’s idea that all tliese ynMty (dTorts (wiiicli liussJwye 
Bogatstvo and our entire liberal ainl Narodnik press now 
uphold so zealously) signify, express and Inrtlier tlie “new 
middle-class” stratum, the caj)italLsl system, is (jnilc a cor¬ 
rect one. 

This is precisely the reason for tin^ Marxists’ negative 
attitude to such efforts. And the fact tliat tliese “efforts'’ 
are undoubtedly llie immediate desidcMata of the small 
producers—proves, in their view, that their main thesis is 
correct that the represent ative of the idea of laluinr is not to 
be seen in the peasant, since he, being a petty bourgeois 
under the capitalist organisation of economy, takes, accord¬ 
ingly, the side of this system, atiheres in certain aspects 
of his life (and of his ideas) to I lie bourgeoisie. 

It will be worth while to utilise this pas.^^ago to stress 
the following. The negative attitude of Marxists to “petty 

stalling of tbe bourgeois order, whereas it is simply political jobbery 
based on tbe alrvady fully “installed” bourgeois system. 

I’o him tlie most forceful argument against the Marxist is the 
fpiestion that be asks with an air of final (riumpb: just tell 
me, now, do you want to dt^.stroy the community or not, yes or 
no? For him the whole question is that of “installation.” He 
absolutely refuses to uiiderslaiid that from tbe Marxist’s viewpoint 
the “installation” is a lung-established and irrevocable fact that 
will not be affected either by the destruction or the coiisolulation of 
the community—just as the domination of capital is the same in 
the community village and in a village consisting of individual 
pea.sant households. 

The Narodnik tries to advance a profouiider protest against “instal¬ 
lation” by an apology for the installation. A drowning man clutches 
at a straw. 

13-8^»5ti 



efl'orls' parlicuJarly ovokos complaints from the Narodnik 
^^ontlemon. By reminding tliem of tlioir lorefatliers we show 
that there was a time when the Narodniks took a different 
view of this, when they were not so eager and zealous in 
their compromises [although they did compromise even 
tlien, as the same article proves], when they-—! will not 
say understood—bnt at least sensed the bourgeois character 
of all such efforts, and when the denial of them was con¬ 
demned as “pessimism towards the people” by only the 
most naive of liberals. 

The pleasant intercourse of the Narodnik gentlemen 
with the latter, as representatives of “society,” apparently 
yielded good fruit. 

The fact that one cannot content oneself with the 
“petty efforts” of bourgeois j)rogress by no means signifies 
absolute rejection of partial reforms. Marxists by no means 
deny that these measures are of some (albeit miserable) 
benefit; they can result in some (albeit miserable) improve¬ 
ment in the working people's conditions; they speed up the pro¬ 
cess of extinction of particularly backward forms of capital, 
usury, bondage, etc., they speed up their transformation 
into the more modijrn and humane forms of European 
capitalism. That is why Marxists, if they were asked whether 
such measures should be adopted, would, of course, an¬ 
swer: they should—but would thereupon explain their atti¬ 
tude in general to the capitalist system that is improved 
by these measures, would motivate their agreement by their 
desire to speed up the development of this system, and, 
consequently its downfall.* 

“If we bear in mind lliat in this country, as in Germany, the peas¬ 
antry are divided up according to rigiits and tenure, into various 
categories (slate, appanage arnl former landlords’ peasants, among 
them being those who received full allotments, medium and quarter 
lots, as well as manor serfs); that our community way of life is not 
the universal way of life; that in the south-west, among private land- 
owners, we again meet with peasants owning draught animals, and 
foolers,** market gardeners, farm labourers and chinsh peasants,"* 


• I’his refers not only to “technical and other schools,” to tech¬ 
nical improvements for peasants and handicraftsmen but also to 
“Lhf‘ extension of peasant land tenure” and to “credit,” etc. 

** See p. 45 ol this volume.— Ed* 
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some of whom possess 100 dessialiiies ami more, while others liave 
not an inch of soil; that hi IheJIallic ^mhernias the acfrarian system 
is a perfect copy of the(ierman a^?rariaii system, etc., then we shall 
.see that we too liave a basis for u boiirL»eoisie.” 

One cannot but note here tliat fanciful exag<reration 
of Ihe si^^iiificaiice of the cummniiily from which the Na¬ 
rodniks have always suffered. The aulhor expn\ss(‘s himself 
as tliough “community life” ruh‘d out a hourgt'oisie, ruled 
out the Sjdilliug up of the jieasaiils! Now that is totally 
untrue! 

Everybody knows that the community peasants are 
also split up according to rights and allotments; that in 
every village where the community is strong the peas¬ 
ants are again split up both “according to rights” (land¬ 
less, allolmeul-holdijig, cx-maiior serfs, paid-up allotment- 
holder, registered, etc., etc.) and “according to tenure”: 
peasants who have rented otit their allotmenis, who have 
heeii deprived of them for arrears in taxes or for not cultivat¬ 
ing and letting them fall into neglect or who lease the 
allotmcMJts of others; peasants who own land in “perpetuity” 
or who‘‘purchase a few dessiatines for several years”; lastly, 
homeless peasants,peasanis owning no cal tic, peasants owning 
no horses and those owning many horses. Everybody knows 
that ill every village where the community is strong this eco¬ 
nomic fragmentation and commodity economy provide a 
basis for the full blossoming of usury capital, for l>ondage 
in all its forms. And the Narodniks conlinue lelling suga¬ 
ry tales about something they call “community life”! 

“Our young bourgeoisie is indecMl growing by leaps and bounds, 
and is growing not only in the .lewish bordtT areas, but in I lie 
heart of Russia. As yet it is difficult to express tbeir number in 
figures, but when wo look at the growing number of landowners, at 
the increasing number of commercial certilicates, at the iiicreasing 
number of complaints from the villages about the kulaks and the 
blood-suckers and other evidence,* there are grounds for think¬ 
ing that their number is already considerable.” 


* To which should bo added purchases with the aid of tbo Peas¬ 
ant Bank, “progressive trends in peasant farming” sucli as techni¬ 
cal and agronomical improvements, iulroduclioii of improved im¬ 
plements, gras.s-growing, etc., the development of small-scale credits 
and organisation of a market for handicraftsmen, etc. 


13 * 
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Quito true! Jt is this lacl, that, was true in 1879 and is 
still more true? in 1890, that serves as one of the mainstays 
of the Marxist midorslanding of Russian reality. 

Our attitude to this tact is 0(|ually no^jative; we are both 
agreed that it expresses phenomena opposed to the interests 
of the direct j)roducers—hut we und^^rstand these facts in 
quite different ways. I have already descril^ed the theoreti¬ 
cal aspect of the dilTerence above, and J shall now turn to 
the practical aspect. 

The bourgeoisie, especially those of the countryside, 
are still weak in this country; they are only just coming into 
existence, says the Narodnik. Hence one can still wage a 
struggle against them. The bourgeois trend is still not v(jry 
strong—therefore we can still turn back. It is not too 
late. 

Only the metaphysical sociologist (who in practice becomes 
a cowardly reactionary romanticist) can argue that way. 1 
shall not bother to say that the “weakness” of the bourgeoisie 
in the countryside is to he explained by the departure oi their 
strong elements, their top-rankers, to the towns—that only 
the “rank and file” ar(‘ in the villagewS, whereas in the towns 
we have the “general staff”—1 shall not bother to speak of 
all these thoroughly obvious distortions of fact by the Narod¬ 
niks. There is aiiotlier mistake in this argument, one 
that makes it metaphysical. 

We are faced with a certain social relation, a relation 
between the village petty bourgeois (the rich peasant, 
shopkeeper, kulak, blood-sucker, etc.), and the “labouring” 
peasant, labouring “for others,” of course. 

This relation exists—the Narodnik will not be able to 
deny its generally widespread character. But it is weak, 
says he, and for that reason may still he corrected. 

History is made by “living individuals,” wo toll this 
Narodnik, offering him his own wares. It is, of course, pos¬ 
sible to correct, to change social relations, but only when 
such action originates from the people themselves whose 
social relations are being corrected or changed. This is as 
clear as the clearest daylight. The question arises: can the 
“labouring” peasant change this relation? What does it 
consist of? Of the fact that two small producers operate 
under the system of commodity production, that this com- 
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modity economy splits them into '‘two,*’ to one it gives 
capital, and the other it compels to work “for others.” 

How can our labouring peasant change this relation if 
he himself is half-rooted in what has to bo changed? how can 
he understand that isolation and commodity economy are 
no good to him if he himself is isolated and works at his 
own risk and responsibility for tbe market? if lliese con¬ 
ditions of life evoke in him “thoughts and feelings” that are 
peculiar to one who works on his own for the market? if 
he is isolated by the very material conditions, by the size 
and character of his farm, and if by virtue of this his 
contradiction to capital is still so little developed that he 
cannot understand that he is faced by capital and not mere¬ 
ly by “tricksters” and shrewd people? 

Is it not obvious that one should turn to wJiere this same 
(N. B.) social relation is fully developed, where those 
involved in this social relation, the immediate producers, 
are themselves fully “dill’ei'entiated” and “excommunicated” 
from the bourgeois order, where the contradiction is al¬ 
ready so far developed as to be self-evident, and where it is 
impossible to raise the problem like a dreamer, in half¬ 
hearted fashion? And when the irninodiate producers in 
these advanced conditions are “diflerentiatcd from life” of 
bourgeois society not only in fact but also in their 
minds—Ihini the labouring peasantry, who are in backward 
and worse conditions, will see “how it is done,” and will 
join with their fellow workers “for others.” 

“Wticn people speak here of cases of peasants buying land, and 
explain that the peasantry buy land privately or as a whole coirunu- 
iiity,' they almost never add that purchases by the conimunity are 
only rare and insignificant exceptions to the general rule of private 
purchases.” 

The author further quoted figures to show that the num¬ 
ber of private landowners was 103,158 in 1861 and reached 
a total of 313,529 according to data for the sixties; he said 
that the explanation of this is that small proprietors of 
peasant origin were not included under serfdom but were 
included on tbe second occasion and continued: 

“'riieso are our young rural bourgeoisie, wfio immediately border 
ou and are iiuked up with the small lauded nobility.” 
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True—is >vhal we say lo that—f|ijile true, especially 
that ahoiit them “i)oiHlerin^i: on” ami l)eiijj|v “Jinked up”! And 
that is why we class as pelly-hoiirgeois ideoloj^ists iJiose wdio 
allaclj serious importance (in tln'sejise of the interests of the 
immediate producers) to “the oxlension of peasant land ten¬ 
ure,” i.e., incliidin^^ I he author, who on page 152 says just this. 

That is why w e consider as no more than political joiihers 
people w ho discuss the prolilern of purchases ma<le privately 
and by the comiiinnity as though “installiny;” I lie bourgeois 
order dejiended unit jn tin'slightestdegree. We place both 
the one and the other case in tfn^ bourgeois category, for 
purchase is purchase, money is money in both cases, i.e., 
the sort of commodity that only lalls into the hands of the 
pc'tty l)ourg(*ois,*ii ri'spective of whether In* is united with oth¬ 
ers by tin* community “lor social mutual adaptation and joint 
activity” or is isolated by having a plot ol land of his own. 

“Iiicidenlally, tlioy (tJie yoiiiii; rural bourgeoisie) are not shown 
Jiore to the full. TluMvonl ‘hlood-sucker’ (wiroyed) is not new in Hus- 
sia, but it has never had th(‘ na'aningit now has, it has never exert¬ 
ed such pressure; on fellow' villagers as it dues now’. Compared with 
I fie blood-sucker of today, the old niiroyed was a patriarchal sort 
of individual wlio was always subordinated to the coinmuiiily and 
was sometimes merely an idler who did not jiarticularly bunt' after 
profit. The word miroyed t»as now accjuirtKla diffenmt nieariiiig and, 
in the majority of gubernias, i.< merely a gemnic term that is rela¬ 
tively little used and lias been replaced by such words as; kulak, wcIsIht, 
inerctiaiit, publican, cat-skinner, contractor, pawnhioker, i:1c. ’J'liis 
splitting up of one leiiu into .several, into words, some of which are 
not new eittier, and some quite new or have not hitheito been current 
among peasants, shows first and foremost that a division of labour 
has taken place in the exploitation of Itie people, and tfiat there 
has been an extensive development of rapacit y and that it has become 
specialised. In almost every village and every hamlet there are one or 
several such exploiters.” 

Without a doubt the fact of the dovolopmoiit of rapacity 
has Ireeii correctly noted. It is, however, to no purpose that 
the author, like all Narodniks, refuses despite all these facts 
to understand that this systematic, universal, regular (even 
with division of labour) kulak activity is a inanifesLalion 
of capitalism in agriculture, is the domination of capital 

* This dt)(;s no! ref(?r, of course, to such money as merely serves 
for the accpiisition of m.*ce.s.sary aitides of consumption, hut lo free 
money that can be saved fur the purchase of means of production. 
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ill its primary loriiis, caiiital vvliicii, oji Iho onoliami, engen¬ 
ders the urban, banking, and in general European, capitalism 
that the Narodniks consider to be sornetbing adventitious, 
and, on the otlnu’ hand, issiipported and leil by this capital¬ 
ism — in a word that it is one oF the asjiects oF the capitalist 
organisation oF the Russian national economy. 

In addition, the description oF the “evolution” oF the 
blood-sucker enables us to catch the xNarodnik once again. 

In the ReForm oF ISbl the Narodnik sees the sanction of 
people’s production, discerns in it Features that are Funda¬ 
mentally different From tliose oF Western reForm. 

The measures that he now thirsts For amount equally to 
similar “sanction”—of the community, etc., and to simi¬ 
lar “provisions of allotments” and means of production in 
general. 

Why, then, Mr. Narodnik, di<l the Reform, which “sanc¬ 
tioned people’s (and not capitalist) production,” merely result 
in the “patriarchal idler” turning into a relatively energet¬ 
ic, lively, civilisation-adorned vulture? merely result in a 
change in the form (^rapacity, as did the corresponding 
great reforms in the West? 

Why do you imagine that the next steps in “sanctioning” 
(which are quite possible in the shape of an extension of 
peasant land tenure, migration to other areas, regulation 
of land rentings and other undoubtedly progressive meas¬ 
ures—although they are bourgeois progressive measures)— 
why do you imagine that they will lead to something other 
than a further change in the form, a Further Europeanisa¬ 
tion of capital, its transformation from merchant's into 
productive, from medieval into modern? 

It cannot be otherwise—for the simple reason that such 
measures do not in the least affect capital, i.e., that rela¬ 
tion between people under which money, the product of 
social labour organised by commodity economy, is accu¬ 
mulated in the hands of some, Ayhile others have nothing but 
free “hands,”* free precisely of the product that is concen¬ 
trated in the possession of the previous category. 

* *'The masses will, as hitherto ... work for others'* (see article 
under discussion, p. 135); if they wero not “free” (free de facto, though 
de jure they may even be “provided with au allotuient”), this, of course, 
could uot take place. 
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...“Of Ihoju (ui Ui(js(i kulaks, olc.) Uie suiallur Iry possessing no 
caj>i(ai usually attach IhcnjseJves to the big incrciiants, wlio supply 
them witti credit or instruct them to make purcliases on their account; 
the more prosperous ones carry on independently, are themselves 
in touch ^^ilh big commercial cities and ports, send waggonloads there 
iji their own name and go themselves for goods required locally. 11 
you I ravel on any railway line you will ijjvariably meet in the 3rd 
(rarely in I he 2nd) class dozens ol people of this type on Uieir w'ay 
somewhere on husiiiess. You will recognise tliem by thespeciJic cIoUios 
they wear, by Ibeir exlrofrioly bad manners, aJid by their bois¬ 
terous laughter at scmie lady who asks them not to smoke, or at a 
inuzhichok"'* (tliat’s what it says: muzhichok. K. T.], “who is on 
his way somcfwhere to get work and who is ‘ignorant’ because he 
understands nothing of commerce, and wears bast shoes. You 
will also recognise these people by their conversation. They usu¬ 
ally talk about calf-hides, vegetable oils, leather, smelt, millet, 
etc., and you will hear cynical stories about the swindling they 
do afid the way they fake their goods, about how ‘strong smell¬ 
ing* salt beef was -palmed off oji a factory,* about bow ‘anybody can 
give tea a colour if you show him once,* about -how you can add tlireo 
pounds’ weight of water to a sugar loaf in such u way that the cus¬ 
tomer won't notice anything,* etc. All this is spoken of with such 
frankness and impudence that you can easily see tliat the only 
reason why these people do not steal ijpoons from public dining¬ 
rooms and do not turn out si at ion gas'^lamp.s is because they are 
afraid of landing in jail. Morally lbe.se people are below’ the most ele- 
inenlary standards; their morals are all based on the ruble and are 
limited to aphorisms, such as: trading means twisting; keep your 
eyes skinned; don’t miss your chance; look for what you can easily 
lay your hands on; use the moment wiien nobody’s looking; don’t 
pity the weak; bow and scrape when noces.sary.” An item is Iberi quoted 
from a newspaper about how a nublican and usurer nanied Volkov 
set fire to his house wdiicli he had insured for a big sum. 'I bis person 
“...is considered to be their most respected acquaintance by the local 
teacher and priest,” one “teacher, in return for wine, writes bis legal 
letters for him.” “The N’olost Clerk promises to bamboozle the Mor¬ 
dovians for iiirn.” “A Zemstvo agent, at the same time a member of 
the Zemstvo Board, insures him his old house for 1,000 rubles,” and 
so on. “Volkov is no i.soIated example, but a type. There is no 
locality without its Volkovs, where they tell you not only about 
similar fleecing and enslaving of the peasants, but also of cases of the 
same sort of fires,...” 

Butwdial is the attiliide of the peasantry to such people? If 
they are stupid, grossly heartless and petty like Volkov, the peas¬ 
antry have no love for them, and fear them, because those people 
can play all sorts of dirty tricks on them, while they can do nothing 
in return; the homes of those people are insured, they have fast horses, 
strong locks, fierce dogs and connections with the local authorities. 


Muzhichok —a diminutive of muzhik, a peasant.— Ed.Eng.ed* 
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But if those people are cleverer and more cuiinius than Volkov, if 
tliey p^ivo their lleecini^ and enslaving: of the peasantry a decent 
form, if, while robbing them of a ruble, they make an ostonsiblo 
nMjiJclion of a farthing^, and if lliey do not ])e<^ruflue an exlra supply 
of vodka or a couple of buckets (if millet for a burnt-out village, 
they are held in honour and respect and enjoy autliority among the 
peasants as benefactors, as fatluTs of the peasant poor, who, no 
doubt, would be lost without them. The peasantry rei?ard them as 
clover people, and oven let their children be trained by fbem, consid¬ 
ering it an lionour for their hoy to have a job in a shop, and fully 
confident tliat it will make a man of him.” 

I (loliborately copiod out the autlior’s argument in 
great detail so as to cite a description of onr young bour¬ 
geoisie made by an opponent of the propositioJi that the 
organisation of Russia’s social economy is bourgeois. An 
examination of this description can clear up many points 
in the theory ol* Russian Marxism, in the character of the 
current attacks made on it by contemporary Narodism. 

It would seem from the beginning of this description 
that the aiilhor understands how deeply-rooted this 
bourgeoisie is, un(h?rstands its cotinections with the big 
bourgeoisie, to which the petty bourgeoisie “attaches itself,” 
and its connections with the peasantry, who let their “chil¬ 
dren he trained” by them. The examples given l)y the au¬ 
thor show, liowt^ver, that he is far from adequately appraising 
the strength and stability of this phenomenon. 

The examples he gives deal with crime, swiiidliug, arson, 
etc. One gels the impression that the “fleecing and en¬ 
slaving” of the peasantry is a matter of accident, the result 
(as the author expressed himself above) of severe conditions 
of living, of the “grossiiess of moral ideas,” of obstacles to 
“making literature accessible to the people” (p. 152), etc.— 
in a word, that all this does not inevitably result from the 
present-day organisation of our social economy. 

The Marxist adlieres to this latter view; he asserts that 
all this is no accident at all, but a ueceSvSity, a necessity con¬ 
ditioned by the capitalist mode of production prevailing 
in Russia. Once the peasant becomes a commodity producer 
(and all peasants have already become such), his “morality” 
will inevitably bo “based on the ruble,” and we have no 
grounds for blaming him for this, as the very conditions 
of life compel him to catch this ruble by all sorts of tradiug 
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devices.* Under these coiidiliojis, without resort to any 
crime, servility, or falsilicatioii, the “peasantry” split into 
rich and poor. The old eijuality cannot hold out ajk^ainst 
the fluctuations of the market. This is not mere talk—it 
is a fact. And it is a fact that under these conditions the 
“wealth” of the few hecomes capital, while the “poverty” of 
the masses compels them to sell their hands, to work for 
other people. Thus, from the Marxist’s viewpoint capitalism 
lias already taken firm root , taken definite shape not only in 
factory industry but also in the countryside and all over 
Russia in general. 

You can imagine now how witty the Narodniks are when, 
in reply to the Marxist’s argument tliat the cause of all these 
“unfortunate things” in the villages is not politics, land 
poverty, payments, or had “personalities,” but capitalism, 
that all this is necessary and inevitable whore the capitalist 
mode of production exists, where the bourgeois class 
prevails—when in reply to this the Narodnik begins to 
howl that the Marxists want to deprive the peasantry of 
the land, that they “pred'er” the proletarian to the “inde¬ 
pendent” peasant, that they display—as provincial ladies 
say and as Mr. Mikhailovsky does in reply to Mr. Struve— 
“contempt and cruelty” towar<is the “individual.” 

In this picture of the countryside, which is interesting 
because it has been drawn by an opponent, we see clearly 
the absurdity of the current objections made against the 
Marxists, how artificial they are—they avoid the facts, and 
forget their earlier statements—all in order to save, coiite 
que coute,**the theories made up of dreams and compromises 
which fortunately no power is now able to save. 

When they talk of capitalism in Russia the Marxists bor¬ 
row ready-made schemes, dogmatically repeat propositions 
that are copied from (juite different conditions. They make 
capitalist production in Russia, which is infinitesimal in 
development and significance (all told, 1,400,000 people 
are employed in our factories and works), cover the mass of 
the peasantry, who still own laml. Such is one of the fa¬ 
vourite objections raised in the liberal and Narodnik camp. 

* Cf. Uspensky. 

** At all costs.—/i'c/. 
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Now from Mial same picluro of the coiiiitrysido we see 
tliat wlicMi Llie Narodnik describes the way of lile of the 
“communify’' and “ijidependenl” peasants, he cannot man¬ 
age without this very category of the hoiirg(M)isie derived 
Iroin ahst raet schemes ami alien dogmas, he cannot avoid 
staling that it is a village type and Jiotan isolated case, that 
it. is bound hy the strongest ties to the big uriian bourgeoisie, 
that it is also bound to the peasantry, who “let their chil¬ 
dren h(‘ trained by them,** and from whom, in other words, 
this young bourgeoisie emerge. We see, consequently, that 
the young bourgeoisie grow within our “community,” and 
not outside of it, that they arc brought into existence by the 
very social relations that exist, among the now conimodil.y- 
prodneing peasant ry; we see that not only “l,''i()0,000 people,” 
but the entire mass of Kussian village folk work for capital, 
are “superiiiti'iided” by it. Who is it that draws more cor¬ 
rect conclusions from these facts, which are not stated by 
some “mystic and metaphysician,” not staled by a Marxist, 
wdio believes in “triads,” but by a Narodnik exceptionalist 
who is well able to appreciate the peculiarities ofRussian life? 
Is it the Narodnik, when he talks of the choice of a better path, 
as though capital has not already made its choice—-when he 
talks of the turn to another system expected from “socudy” 
and the “state,” i.e., from such elements as have arisen only 
on the basis of this choice and i?i support of it ?—or the 
Marxist, who says that to dream of different patlis means 
to be a nai’ve romanticist, since reality shows most obviously 
that the “path” has already been chosen, that t he domination 
of capital is a fact Jiot to be evaded by reproaches and cen¬ 
sures, a fact that only direct producers can reckon wdth? 

Another current reproach. The Marxists consider large- 
scale Russian capitalism to be progressive. They thus prefer 
the proletarian to the “independent” peasant, favour the 
alienation of the land from the people and, from the view^- 
point of a theory that makes its ideal the ownership of the 
means of jiroduction by the workers, favour the separation 
of the worker from the means of production, i.e., fall into 
an irreconcilable contradiction. 

Yes, the Marxists do consider large-scale capitalism 
progressive—-not, of course, because it replaces “independ¬ 
ence” by dependence, but because it creates conditions for 
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al)olishiiig depeiidonce. As to the “iiulepondeiici'” of the 
Hussiaii peasant, it is a sugary Narodnik fairy-tale, and 
nolliiiig else; actually it is iioii-oxistent. And the picture 
that has been cited (as well as all works about and investiga¬ 
tions of th(^ economic condition of the peasantry) also con¬ 
tains an admission of this fact (that actually independ¬ 
ence is non-existenl); the peasantry, like the workers, 
work “for others.” I’his was admitted by the old liussian 
Narodniks. But they failed to understand the causes and 
character of this lack of imlependence, lailed to understand 
that it is also cnpitalisi lack of independence, differing 
from that of the towns in being less developed, and contain¬ 
ing greater relics of medieval, seini-leudal forms of cap¬ 
ital, and nothing irnne. Let us comj)are, say, the village 
depicted by the Narodnik with the factory. 'J'he only differ¬ 
ence (as regards inde]>endence) is that in the former w^e 
see “small fry” and in the latter large, in the former ex¬ 
ploitation singly, by semi-feudal methods—in the latter, 
exploitation ol the masses, and what is more, purely capital¬ 
ist exploitation. Of course, the latter is progressive: the very 
capitalism that is undeveloped in the village and, tliereiore, 
abounds in usury, etc., is developed in the factory; the very 
antagonism existing in the countryside is fully expressed in 
the lactory; here the split is complete and the question 
cannot he posed in the half-hearted way that satisfies the 
small producer (and his ideologist), who is capable of up¬ 
braiding, reproaching and cursing capitalism, but not of 
abandoning the basis* of this capitalism, of ahandoiiing 
his faith in its servants, of abandoning his roseate dreams 
about its being “better without struggle,” as the splendid 
Mr. Krivenko said. Here dreams are not possible—and that 
alone is a tremendous .step i^rward; here it is clearly evi¬ 
dent which side possesses the strength, and there can be no 
talk of choosing the path, lor it is clear that at first this 
strength has to be “redistributed.” 

* To avoid misunderstanding, let me explain that by “basis’* 
of capitalism 1 infer the social relation that in various forms pre¬ 
vails in capitalist society and which Marx expressed in the formula: 
money—corninodily—money witli a surplus. 

The measures proposed by the Narodniks do not touch on this rela¬ 
tion, and do not ulToct either commodity producliou, which places 
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“Sugary optimism’’—is the way Mr. Slrnve described 
Narodisra, and it is proloiiiidly true. Wliat else is it but 
optimism when the complete domination ol ca})ital in the 
countryside is ignored, passed over iji silence, pictured as 
something accidental, when all sorts ot credits, artels, and 
common land cultivation are pro])osed, just as it all these 
kulaks, vampires, merchants, publicans, contractor^, pawn- 
t)rok6rs, etc., as though all this ‘'young bourgeoisie” did 
not already hold “every village” “in tlicir bands.” What else 
is it but sugary talk when people continue to talk of “teJi, 
twenty, thirty years and more,” of “better without strug¬ 
gle,” at the very time when the struggle is aln'ady on, a 
smouldering struggle, it is true, ujicoiiscious, and not illu- 
mijied by an idea. 

“Cross over now to ttic tow’ns, reader, 'riioro yon will encounter 
llio yonng bourgeoisie in still larger nninlM‘rs and still greater va¬ 
riety. All wtio becoijie literate and consider t Innnselves siiita])Ie lor more 
honourable activity, all who consider themselves wortliy of a heller 
late tlian l.lio fiiiseTat)le lot of the rank-arid-tile peasant, all, iinally, 
who mider those conditions lind no place in the countryside, now 
make their way to the towns....” 

Nevertheless, the Narodnik gent lemon engage in sugary 
talk about the “artificial character” of urliau capitalism, 
about its being a “hothouse plant,” that will die of itself 
if not looked after, etc. One has only to lake a plainer view 
of the facts to see clearly that this “artificial” bourgeoisie 
is simply the village blood-suckers who have settled in the 
towns, and who are growing quite spontaneously on soil 
illumined by the “moon of capitalism” whicli compels 
every rank-and-file peasant lo buy cheaper and sell dearer. 

... “Here yon meet salesmen, clerks, petty iradesinen, pedlars, 
all sorts of contractors (plasterers, carpenters, bricklayers, etc.), 
conductors, senior porters, policemen, aiTel captains, owners of ferry¬ 
boats, eating-and lodging-houses, proprietors of various workshop.s, fac¬ 
tory foremen, etc., etc. All these are the real young bourgeoisie, with 

money—the product of social labour—into the hands of private in¬ 
dividuals, or the split of the people into paupers and owners of this 
money. 

The Marxist turns to the most developed form of this relation, 
to the form that is the quinte.s.sence of all the other forms, and shows 
the producer that tt»e aim and object to follow is the abolition of this 
relation and its replacement by another. 
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all their characteristic features. Their code of morals is not a very 
broad one, eitlier: their entire activity is bused on the exploitation 
of labour,* and their object in life is to acquire capital, or small, 
with which stupidly to pass away their time....*’ “1 know that many 
people rejoice when they look at them, .see cleverues.s, energy 
and enterprise in them, consider them to be the most progressive 
elements among the people, .see in them a straight and natural step 
forward in their country’s civilisation, the unevenness of which 
will be .smoothed out by time. Oli. I have long known that a top- 
rank bourgeoisie has been formed iji this country out of educated 
people, merchants and nobl(‘S who cither failed to sustain the crisis 
of iSGt and went under, or wore caught by tluj .•spirit of the period; 
that this bourgeoisie has already formed cadres of a third e.slate and 
that all it lacks is proci.sely tho.se elements from the people which it 
likes because it can do nothing without them....” 

A loophole ha.s been left boro, too, for “sugary optimism”: 
the big bourgooisio “lacks only” bourgeois elements from 
the people!! But wdiere did the big bourgeoisie come 
from, if not from the people? Surely I be aul bor will not deny 
the ties between our “merchauLs” and the peasantry! 

We sec here a tendency to depict this ri.se of a young 
bourgeoisie as a mat ter of chance, the result of policy, etc. 
This superficiality in tuiderstauding things, incapable of 
seeing the roots of the phenomenon in the vccy economic 
structure of society,capable of giving a most dot ailed enumer¬ 
ation of the difTerent representatives of the petty bourgeoisie, 
but incapable of nnd(irstaiidiiig that the pea.saut’s and the 
handicraft.sman’s .small independent undertaking itself 
is not, under the pre.seiit economic order, a “people’s” un¬ 
dertaking at all, but a petty-bourgeois one—is highly typical 
of the Narodnik. 

* Not exact. What di.sl iHgui.shcs the petty from the big bour¬ 
geois is that be works birnself, as tbe categories enumerated by the 
author do/1 here is, of course, exploitation of labour, but more than 
mere exploitation. 

One more remark. The object in life of Lliosc who are not satisfied 
with tlie peasant’s lot is to actjiiire capital. This is what tbe Narod¬ 
nik says (in his sober moments). The tendency of tlie Russian peasant¬ 
ry is not towards the cornnniiiily, but towards the petty-bourgeois 
system. That is what the Marxist says. 

What is the diffijrenco between tbe.s (3 two propositions? Is it not 
merely tiiat the former coinstitulos an empirical observation of life 
while the latter gen era li.s(^s tbe facts observed (which express tbe real 
“thoughts and feeling.s” of real “living individuals”) and makes of 
Ibeiii a law of political economy ? 
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...“I know tliat niaiiy dosccndanls ol aiicioni families are now en¬ 
gaged in distilling and in running taverns, railway concessions, and 
in prospecting, have ensconced theinsehcjs on the boards of joint- 
stock banks, have even established themselves in the lilerary sj)here 
and are now singing other songs. 1 know that many of the literary 
songs are extrojnely tender and sentimental, that they deal with 
the needs and desires of the people; but I also know that it is the duty 
of decent lit oral lire to lay bare the intention of olTering the people 
a stone instead of bread.” 

What an Arcadian idyll! Only the '"inicntion' a.s yet of 
olTering?! 

And how il harmonises; he “knows” tliat a bourgeoisie 
has “long” been iorined—and still thinks that his task is to 
“lay bare the inlention” of establishing a bourgeoisie! 

And this is what is called “serenity of the spirit” when 
ill sight of the already mobilised army, iJi sight of the 
arrayed “rank and file” united by a “long” established “gen¬ 
eral stall,” people still talk of “laying hare intentions,” 
and not of an already fully disclosed battle of iiitere.sts, 

...‘Tbc FrtMicli bourgeoisie also idcntifiod themselves with the 
people and always presented iJieir demands in the name of the people, 
init always deceived tiiem. We consider the bourgeois trend taken by 
our society in recent year.s to be harmful and dangerous to the [loo- 
ple’s morals and well-being.” 

The petty-bourgeois character of the author is, I imagine, 
most clearly expressed in these sentences. He declares the 
bourgeois tread to he “harmful and dangerous” to the morals 
and well-being of the people! Which “people,” respected Mr. 
Moralist? Those who worked for the landlords under the 
serfdom that fostered the “family hearth,” “settled living” 
and the “sacred duty of labour,”* or those who subsequently 
went away to earn money to pay off land redemption fees? You 
are well aware that the payment ol this money was the main 
and chief condition of the “eraancijiation,” and that the peas¬ 
ant could only get this money from Mr. Coupon."* You 
yourself have described how this gentleman carried on his 
business, how “the middle class have introduced their own 
science, their own moral code and their own sophisms into 
life,” how a literature has already been formed praising the 
“cleverness, enterprise and energy” of the bourgeoisie, Clearly, 


• Terms used by Mr. Yuzhakov. 
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it all hoiks down lo one form of social organisation being 
succeodod l)y a’lotIuM*: I lie system of appropriating the sur¬ 
plus labour of I i(Ml-lo-llie-land serf peasants created feudal 
morality; I he syslein of ‘1ree labour for others/* for the 
owners of money, created bourgeois morality to re¬ 
place it. 

Tho pelly bourgeois, however, is afraid to look things 
straight in the face, and to call a spade a spade. He turns 
his back on these undoubted facts, and begins to dream. He 
considers only small independent undertakings {for the mar¬ 
ket —keeps a modest silence about that) to bo “moral,” 
while wage-labour is “immoral.” He does not understand the 
tie—an indissi.lnlde tie-—between the one and the other, 
and considers bourgeois morality to be a chance disease, 
and not a direct product of the bourgeois order that grow'S 
out of commodity economy (which, in fact, lie has nothing 
against). 

So he begins his old-waunanish sermon about its being 
“harmful and dangerous.” 

He does not compare the inmlern form of exjiloitation 
with the previous one, that of serfdom; he does not look at 
the changes thal it has introduced into the relations between 
the producer and the owner of the means of production— 
he compares it with a .senseless, philistine utopia, with the 
sort of “.small independent undertakings'* that, while being 
commodity economy, .^honld not lead to wliatitaclually does 
lead to (.se(* above: “kulakdom is in full bloom, is striving lo 
enslave the weakest, and turn them into farm labourers,” etc.). 
That is why his protest against capitali.sm (as such, as a 
protest, it is (juite legitimate and fair) becomes a reactionary 
lamentation. 

He does not nnderstand thal, by replacing the form of 
exploitation which tied the working man to his locality wdth 
one that flings him irom place lo place all over the country, 
the “bourgeois trend” has done a good job; that, by replac¬ 
ing the form of exploitation under which the appropria¬ 
tion of the surplus product was tangled up in the personal 
relations between the exploiter and the producer, in mutual 
civic political obligations, in the “provision of an allot¬ 
ment,” etc.,—by replacing this wdlh a form of exploitation 
that substitutes “callous cash payment” for all that and 
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equates labour-power with any other commodity or tiling, 
the “bourgeois treiur’strips exploitation of all its obscurities 
and illusions, and that to do so is a great service. 

Then, take note of the statement that the bourgeois 
trend has been taken by our society “in recent years.” Only 
“in recent years”? Was it not quite clearly expressed in tlie 
sixties, too? Was it not predominant througliout I he sev¬ 
enties? 

The petty bourgeois tries to smooth things out here as 
well, to present the bourgeois features that have charac¬ 
terised our “society” during the entire jiost-Relorm period 
as some temporary infatuation, fashion. Not to seethewTiod 
for the trees is the main fealure of the petty-bourgeois 
doctrine. Behind the protest against serfdom and bitter 
attacks on it, he (tlie ideologist of the petty bourgeoisie) 
does not see bourgeois reality, the reason being that he 
fears to look straight at (he economic basis of the system 
that has been built up while lie has been shouting vocifer¬ 
ously. Behind the talk iu all advanced (“liberal-coquet¬ 
tish,” p. 129) literature about credits, and loan-and-savings 
societies, about the burden of taxation, about the extension 
of landownership and other such measures of helping (he 
“people” he only sees the bourgeois features of “recent years.” 
Filially, behind the complaints about “reaction,” behind 
the wailing about the “sixties” be totally fails to see the 
bourgeois features underlying all this, and that is wdiy he 
merges increasingly with this “society.” 

Actually, during all these three periods of post-Reform 
history our ideologist of the peasantry has alw^ays stood and 
marched alongside “society,” not understanding that the 
bourgeois features of this “society” rob his protest against 
them of all strength arid inevitably doom him either to dream 
or indulge in miserable petty-bourgeois compromises. 

Many people find this closeness of our Narodniks (who 
“in principle” are hostile to liberalism) to liberal society 
very touching, and Mr. V. V. (cf. his article iu Ned^lya, 
1894, Nos. 47-49) continues to find it so even to this day. 
From this the conclusion is drawn that the bourgeois 
intelligentsia in this country are weak or maybe even 
non-existent, a point that these people connect with 
the absence of a basis for Uussian capitalism, Actually, 
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liowevor, 1hi» very opposite is the case. TJiis closeness is a 
})o\verlul argument against Narodism, a direct conlirination 
ol its pelty-”l)ourgeois character. Just as in everyday lile the 
small producer merges with the bourgeoisie by the tact of 
his isolated j)rodnctioii of commodities for the market, by 
his chances of getting on in I he world, and of becoming a 
l)ig proprietor, so the ideologist of the small producer be¬ 
comes a liberal when discussing problems of credils, artels, 
etc.; just as the small producer is incapable of fighting the 
bourgeoisie and liopes for such measures of assistance as 
tax reduction, land extension, etc., so the Narodnik places 
his trust in liberal “society** and its chatter, clothed in 
“endless deceit and hypocrisy,*’ about the “people.*’ If he 
occasionally abuses “society,** he immediately adds that 
only “in recent years’’ has it become spcdlt, but that gener^ 
ally speaking it is not bad in itself. 

"'Sovremenfiiyc Jzvestia \Contttnporanj AVu'a] rorcntly niade a 
study of the now C(Oijoiiii(* class that has taken .diapc in this country 
since the Jtol’orni and gave tlio following good description of it: 
‘Modest and bearded, wearing well-greased loj) hoots, tlie old-lime 
millionaire, wlio luunbled himself before a junior official, has rapidly 
turned into tlio Kuropean type of jaunty and even olTlianded and 
haughty entrepreneur, occasioiialiy wearing a very noticeable deco¬ 
ration and holding a liigh office. When you take a good look at tliese 
unexpectedly thriving people you notice with surpri.se tliat most of 
these luminaries are yesterday’s publicans, contractors, ste\\ards, etc. 
The new arrivals have enlivened, hut not improved, urban life. 'J’hcy 
have inlrodufod bustle into it, and extreme confusion of concepts, 
Iiicroa.sed turnover and capital requirements have intensified the 
feverish activity of the eiilerpris(*s, which has turned into Die ex¬ 
citement of n gamble. The numerous fortunes have been made over¬ 
night, have increased the appetite for profit beyond all hounds, 
etc.... 

“Undoubtedly, such people exert a most ruinous influence on pub¬ 
lic morals” [that’s the trouble—the spoiling of morals, and not cap¬ 
italist production relations at all! K. 'J\| “and while we do not doubt 
the fact that town workers are more corrupted l-haii village workers, 
there is still less doubt, of course, Dial this is due to their being much 
more surrounded by such people, hrealhiiig the same air, and living 
the life that they established.” 

Clear coiifirmatjoii of Mr. Struve’s opinion about the 
reactionary character of Narodism. The “corruption” of 
tlie town worl\(M*s scar(»s tln^ petty lionrgcois, who prefers 
the “family hearth” (with its immorality ami club rule), 
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“s(»ltle(l life” (arcoinpanicMl by enisliiii{T oppressioFi aial sav¬ 
agery) and does iiol. iinderslaiid (bat the aAvak(OMiJg ol tJie 
man in “the l)east of burden,an awakening of such enor¬ 
mous and epoch-making signilicance that all sacrifices made 
to acliieve it are l(‘gilimal.e, cannot but, assume tempestuous 
forms under capitalist conditions iji gejuual, and Russian 
in particular. 

“Tho Hussian landlord was distingnishcd for Ids barbarism, and 
roqnircd but a littio scratching for lh(‘ Talar in liiiii to be seen, 
wliereas t ho It ussiat) iMnirtioois does nol (‘\ en nee«l I o Im* .sci atrlieti. Tlu; 
old Hnssian iiKnclianI class created a realin of darkijess, wliereas now, 
witli tlie aid of lli(‘ new bourgeoisie, it will create darkjiess in which 
all Ujoiighl, all liniiian feeling will perish.” 

The author is sadly mistaken. The past tense should bo 
used here, not the lulu re, and should have been used when 
those words were written, in the seventies. 

“The hordes of now coinpiorors disperse in all direction.s ajid meet 
witli no opposition anywhere or from anybody. 'J'he landlords patron¬ 
ise Ibom and give tlieiii a vvcdconie reception; the Zemstvo people 
give them huge insurance bonuses: school-leacbers write llieir legal 
papers, tlic priests visit them, while District Clerks help them to 
bamboozde I lie Mordovians.*' 

Quite a correct description! “far from mooting with oppo¬ 
sition from anybody,” they meet with support from tiio 
representatives of “society” and the “state,” of whom the 
author gives a rough list. Hence—excejitiouali.cl logic!—in 
order to change matlms, we should advist^ the clioosing 
of another path, advise “society” and the “state” to do so. 

“What, however, is to be done against such jieople?” 

...“To await the mental devrlopment of I lie exploiters and an 
improvement in public ojiinion is impossible from the viewjioint 
either of justice, or of thi‘morals and j)()lilic> wliich tlie slate luusL 
adopt.” 

Please note: the slate must adopt a “moral and political 
viewpoint”! Tins i.s nothing but ])brase-moJigering. Do not 
the representatives and agents of the “stale” just described 
(from tlie District Clerks upwards) possess a “political” 
viewpoint |cf. above ... “iiiany people rc'joice ... consider 
them to be the mo.st progre.ssivo elements among the people, 
see in them a straight and natural step forward in their 
country’s civilisation”! and a “moral” one Icf. ibid.: 
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“cle'verness, energy, enterprise”]? Why do you ol).scurc the 
split in moral and political ideas which are just as hostile to 
t ho^^e “wlioiii the bourgeoisie order to go to work” as “new 
shoots” are undoubtedly hostile in life? Why do you cover 
up the battle oi these ideas, which is only a superstructure 
to the battle of social classes? 

All this is the natural and inevitable result of the petty- 
bourgeois \ncwpoint. Tlie petty producer suffers severely 
from the present system, but he stands apart from the 
forthright, fully disclosed contradictions, fears them, and 
consoles himself with naively reactiojiary dreams that “the 
state must adopt a moral point of view,” namely, the view¬ 
point of the morality that is dear to the small producer. 

No, you are not right. The state to which you address 
yourselves, the contemporary, the present state iiiust 
adopt the viewpoint of the morality that is dear to the top 
bourgeoisie, mn*7 because such is the distri})ution of strength 
among the existing classes of society. 

You are indignant. You .start to howl about the Marxist 
defending the bourgeoisie, when he admits this “must,” 
this necessity. 

You are wrong. You feel that the facts are against you, 
and so resort to trickery: to those who refute your petty- 
bourgeois dreams about choosing a path without the bourgeoi¬ 
sie by referring to the domination of tlie latter as a fact\ 
to those who refute the suitability of your petty, paltry 
measures against the bourgeoisie by referring to their 
deep roots in the economic structure of society, to the econom¬ 
ic struggle of classes that is the basis of “society” and the 
“state,” to those who demand of the ideologists of the toiling 
class that they make a complete break with these elements 
and exclusively serve those wlio are “differentiated from life” 
in bourgeois society—to all these you attribute a desire to 
defend the bourgeoisie. 

“We do not, of course, consider the influence of literature to be 
quite powerless, but if it is not to be poworlois it must, ftrstly, better 
understand its mission and not confine itself to merely (sicill) educat¬ 
ing the kulaks, but must rouse public opinion.” 

There you have the petit bourgeois in the pure formi 
If literature educates the kulaks, it is because it badly uu- 
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(lorslauds its mission!! And Mieso gent lemon are surprised 
when they are called naive, and when people say ol' them 
that they are romantics! 

On the contrary, respected Mr. Narodnik: the “kulaks”* 
educate literature—they give it ideas (about cleverness, 
energy, enterprise, about the natural step forward in their 
country’s civilisc^d developmojil), liiey give it resources, 
^'our reference to literature is just as ridiculous as if some¬ 
body, in full sight of two opposing armies, were to address 
to the enemy iiold marshal’s aide the Iniinbb' request to “act 
in greater harmony.” That is just what it is like. 

The same is trin? of the desire—“to rouse puldic opinion.” 
The opinion of the society that “seeks ideals with after- 
dinner tranquillity”? That is the customary occupation of 
Messrs, the Narodniks, one to which they have devoted them¬ 
selves with such splendid success for “ten, twenty, thirty 
years and more.” 

Try a little more, gentlemen! The society that delights 
in after-dinner slumber sometimes bellows—that very 
likely means that it is ready to act in harmojiy against the 
kulaks. Talk a little more with that society. Allez 
tou jours.** 

...“and secondly, it must enjoy greater freedom of speech and 
greater access to the people.” 

A good wish. “Society” sympathises with this “ideal.” But 
since it “seeks” this ideal, too, wdth after-dinner tranquillity, 
and since it fears more than anything else to have this tran¬ 
quillity disturbed ... it hastens very slowdy, progresses so 
wisely that with every passing year it gets farther and far¬ 
ther behind. Messrs, the Narodniks imagine that this is an 
accident, and that their after-dinner slumber will soon end 
and real progress begin. So keep waiting! 

“Nor do w^o consider the inilucnce of oducalioii and training to 
he quite powerless, but we presume, first of all: 1) tlial education should 
be given to each and every person, and not merely to exceptional 
persons, taking them out of their envirunment and turning them 
into kulaks....” 

* This is too narrow a term. The more precise and definite term 
“bourgeoisie” should have been used. 

Keep going!—/i'd. 



“Each and every persoiT ... that is what the Marxists want^ 
But they think (his is nnaitainable under the present so¬ 
cial and econoii»ic relations, because even it t nil ion is tree 
and compulsory, money will be needed lor “education,'’ and 
only the “offspring of the people’’ have that. Tln\v think 
that here, too, there is noway out except “the st(M‘n struggle 
of social classes.” 

...“2) That public schools should be accessible uol only to retired 
parsons, oflicials, and all sorts of good-for-iK)lhincs, but also to in¬ 
dividuals who are really decent arid sincerely love Hie people.” 

Touching! But surely those who see “cleverness, enlerprise 
and energy” in the “offspring of the peoj)le,” also assort 
(and not always insincerely) tJiat they “love the peoj)le,” 
and many of them are undoubtedly “really decent” jx'ople. 
Who will be tlie judge? Critically thinking and morally 
developed j)ersonalities? But did not. the author birnstdf 
tell us that you cannot influence iJiese offspring wit h scorn?* 

Wo again, in conclusion, meet with the same basic fea¬ 
ture of Narodism which we noted at the very outset, namely, 
that it turns its hack on the facts. 

When a Narodnik gives us a description of the facts, he 
is always compelled to admit that reality belongs to capi¬ 
tal, that our actual evolution is capitalist, that strejigth is 
in the hands of the bourgeoisie. This has now been admitted, 
for example, by the author of the article under review, who 
established the point that “middle-class culture” has been set 
up in this country, that the people are ordered to go to work 
by the bourgeoisie, that bourgeois society is occupied only 
with digestive processes and after-dinner slumber, that the 
“middle class” have even created bourgeois science, bour¬ 
geois morals, bourgeois political sophisms, and bourgeois 
literature. 

Nevertheless, all Narodnik arguments are always based 
on the opposite assumption, viz.: that strength is not on 
the side of the bourgeoisie, but on the side of the “people.” 
The Narodnik talks about the choice of the path (while at 
the same time admitting the capitalist character of the 
actual path), about the socialisation of labour (which is 

♦ P. 151: (Jo tboy u()t scorn in advanco (lake good note of 

the ‘in advanco") lliuso wiio might scorn them?” 
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iHidor t.}io “rnaMag(4ij(Mil” oi llip hourj^^ooisio), al)oiit llie slate 
liaving to adopt a moral and political ])oiiit of view, and 
about its beiii^^ the iNarodniks who have to leach the people, 
etc. — as though strength were already on lh(? side of the 
workiiig people and their ideologists, and all that remai¬ 
ned was to indicate the “iirimediate,” “expedient,” etc., 
methods of usiiig this strength. 

This is a sickening lie from beginning to end. One can 
well imagine that such illusions had a raison d'etre half 
a century ago, in the days when the Prussian Regierungs- 
rat"® was exploring the “village cominnnity” in Russia; 
hut now, after a history of over thirty years of “free” labour, 
it is either a mockery, or Pharisaism and sugary hypocrisy. 

It is the basic theoretical task of Marxism to destroy this 
lie, however good the intentions and however clear the 
conscience of its author. The prime task of those who wish 
to sock “roads to human happiness” is not to hoodwink them- 
selv(?s, hut to have the courage openly to admit the exist¬ 
ence of what exists. 

And when the ideologists of the toiling class have understood 
and felt this, then they will admit that “ideals” do not mean 
constructing bettor and ijiimediate paths, hut the formula¬ 
tion of the aims and objects of the “stern struggle of social 
classes” that is going on before our eyes in our capitalist 
society; that the measure of the success of one’s aspirations 
is not the elaboration of advice to “society” and the “state,” 
hut the degree to which these ideals are spread in a definite 
class of society; that the loftiest ideals are ]iotworth a brass 
farthing so long as you fail to merge them indissolubly 
with the interests of those who participate in the economic 
struggle, to merge them with those “narrow” and i)etty 
everyday problems of the given class, like that of a “fair 
reward for labour,” which the graJidiloquent Narodnik re¬ 
gards with such sublime disdain. 

...“But that is not enough; intellectual devolopinent, as we unfor¬ 
tunately see at every step, docs not guarantee man against rapacious 
proclivities and instincts. Hence, immediato measures must be taken 
to safeguard tlio countryside against rapacity; measures must be 
taken, above all, to sateguard oiir village community, as a fonii of 
public lite that ludps correct t lie moral imperfertion of liumau nature. 
'J’he village cominuiiity must be safeguarded once ami for all. tbit 
that, too, is not enough. The village coiuuiunity, under its present 
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economic conrJillons and lax burdens, cannot exist, and so measures 
should be taken lo extend peasant ownersliip of land, to reduce the 
taxes, and to organise ])eople’s industry. 

Such are the measures against the kulaks with which all decent 
literature iniust be at one aimnt and stand for. These measures are, 
of course, not ne^*, the point, however, is that they are the only 
ones of their kind, but far from everybody is as yet convinced of 
this.” (End.) 


Th(M’e you have the programme of the gramiiloqiieiit 
Narodnik! From the description of the facts wo have seen 
that a complete contradiction of economic interests is 
everywhere revealed—“everywhere'’ moaning not only ifi 
both town and country, both w'ithiii and without tJie village 
community, both in factory and in “people's’* industry, but 
also outside the bounds of economic phenomena—in both lit¬ 
erature and “society,” in tlie sphere of moral, political, jurid¬ 
ical and other ideas. Our petly-hourgeois knight, how¬ 
ever, sheds hitter tears and appeals lor “immodiale measures 
to he taken to safeguard the countryside.” The petty-bour¬ 
geois superficiality of understanding, and the readiness to 
resort to compromise is perfectly evident. The countryside 
itself, as we have seen, constitutes a split and a struggle, 
constitutes a system of opposite interests—but the Narod¬ 
nik does not see the root of the evil in the system itself, 
but in its particular shoiTcomings, and does not build up 
his programme to provide an ideological basis for the struggle 
that is now going on, but makes “salegnarding” the country¬ 
side against chance, illegitimate, extraneous “plunderers” his 
basis! And who, worthy Mr. Romantic, should take measures 
to safeguard? Should it be the “society” that is content with 
digestive proco.sse.s at the expense of just those who should 
be safeguarded? Or the Zemstvo, Volost and all other sorts 
of agents who live off fractions of surplus-value and there¬ 
fore, as we have just seen, offer assistance but not resistance? 

The Narodnik finds that this is a lamentable accident, 
and nothing more—the result of a poor “understanding of 
the mission”; that it is suificieiit to issue a call to “bo at one 
and work as a team,” for all such elements to “leave the 
wrong path.” He refuses to see that in economic relations 
the rMusmaclierei system has taken shape, a system under 
which only the “offspring of the people” can have the means 
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and the hdsure for education, while the “masses” have “to 
remain ignorant and work tor others”; the direct and imme¬ 
diate conseciuence is tliat only members of the former make 
their way into “society,” and that it is only from this same 
“society” and from the “offspring” of the people that there 
can be recruited the District Clerks, Zemstvo agents and 
so on whom the Narodnik is naive enough to coiisider as 
people standing above economic relatioJis and classes, over 
them. 

That is why his appeal to “safeguard” is directed to quite 
the wrong quarter. 

lie satisfies himself eitlierwith petty-honrgeois palliatives 
(struggle against the kulaks—see above about loan-and- 
savings societies, credits, legislation to encourage temper¬ 
ance, industry and education; extension of peasant land- 
ownership—see above about land credits aiid land purchase; 
tax reduction—see above about income tax), or with rosy, 
ladies* college dreams of “organising people’s industry.” 

But is it not already organised? Have not all the young 
bourgeoisie described above already organised this “people’s 
industry” after their own, bourgeois fashion? Otherwise how 
could they “hold every village in their hauds7How could they 
“order people to go to work” and appropriate surplus-value? 

The Narodnik reaches the height of righteous indigna¬ 
tion. It is immoral-—he howls—to consider capitalism to 
be an “organisation” when it is based on the anarchy of 
production, on crises, on permanent, regular and ever-in¬ 
creasing mass unemployment, on the utmost deterioration 
of the conditions of the working people. 

On the contrary. It is immoral to colour the truth, to pic¬ 
ture the order that characterises the whole of post-Reform 
Russia as something accidental and incidental. That every 
capitalist nation is a vehicle of technical progress and of 
the socialisation of labour, but at the cost of crippling and 
mutilating the producer, is something that was established 
long ago. But to turn this fact into material for discussing 
morals with “society,” and, closing one’s eyes to the struggle 
going on, to murmur with after-dinner composure: “safe¬ 
guard,” “ensure,” “organise”—means to be a romantic, and 
a naive and reactionary romantic al that. 
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[| will vory likely sc'em lo the rea<ler that thiscoiiiiiionlary 
has Jio coiniecliou whatever with an analysis ol Mr. 
Struve’s book. In my opinion, only an external connection 
is missing. 

Mr. Struve’s book does not discover Russian Marxism at 
all. It merely introdiicos into our press lor the first lime 
theories that liavo taken shape and been stated previously.* 
This introduction was preceded, as has already been noted, 
by a furious criticism of Marxism in the liberal and Narod¬ 
nik press, a criticism that confused and distorted matters. 

Unless this criticism was answered, it w^as impossible, 
firstly, to approach the contemporary position of the prob¬ 
lem; secondly, it was impossible to understand Mr. 
Struve’s book, its character and designation. 

The old Narodnik article was taktui as the subject for 
reply because a principled article was required, and, more¬ 
over, one retaining at least some of the old Russian Narod¬ 
nik precepts that are valuable to Marxism. 

By means of this commentary we have tried to show the 
artificiality and absurdity of the current methods of lib¬ 
eral and Narodnik polemics. Arguments about Marxism 
being connected with Hegelianism,** with belief in triads, 
in abstract dogmas and schemes that do not have to be 
proved by facts, in the inevitability of every country passing 
through the phase of capitalism, etc., turn out to be empty 
blather. 

Marxism sees its criterion in the formulation and theo- 
ndncal explanation of the struggle between social classes 
and economic interests that is going on before our eyes. 

Marxism does not base itself on anything else than the 
facts of Russian history and reality; it is also the ideology 
of the labouring class, only it gives a totally different ex¬ 
planation of the generally knowm facts of the growth and 
achievements of Russian capitalism, has quite a different 
understanding of the tasks that reality in this country 
places before the ideologists of the direct producers. That 
is why, when the Marxist speaks of the necessity, inevita- 

* Cf. V. V. Essays on Theoretical Economics. St. Petersburg, 
1895, pp. 257-58."* 

** I am speaking, of course, not of the historical origin of Marx¬ 
ism, but of its content today. 
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bility, and progrossivenoss of Russian cajiitalisrn, ho pro¬ 
ceeds from generally established facts wljich are not always 
cited precisely because of their being generally established, 
because of their not being new; his explanation is dif¬ 
ferent from the one that has l)een told and retold in Narod¬ 
nik literature — and if the Narodnik replies by shouting 
that the Marxist refuses to face the facts, he can be exposed 
even by simply referring to any principled Narodnik article 
of the seventies. 

Let us now pass to an examination of Mr. Struve’s book. 


CH A PT E R 11 

A CRITICISM OF NAUODMK SOCIOLOGY 

The “essence” of Narodism, its “main idea,” according to the 
author, lies in the “theory of Russia’s exceptional economic 
development.” This theory, as he puts it, has “two main 
sources: 1) a definite doctrine of the role of the individual 
in the historical process, and 2) a direct conviction that the 
Russian people possess a specific nal ional character and spirit 
and a special historical destiny” (2). In a footnote to this 
passage the author declares that “Narodism is characterised 
by quite definite social ideals,”* and ad<ls that he gives the 
economic world outlook of the Narodniks later on in the 
book. 

This description of the essence of Narodism, it seems to 
me, requires some correction. It is too abstract and idealis¬ 
tic; it indicates the prevailing theoretical ideas of Narodism, 
hut does not indicate either its “essence” or its “source.” 
It remains absolutely unclear why the ideals indicated were 
combined with a belief in an exceptional Russian develop¬ 
ment and wdth a specific doctrine of the role of the individ¬ 
ual, and why these theories became “the most influential” 
trend in our social thought. If, when speaking of “the socio- 

• Of course, this expression “quite definite ideals” must not bo 
taken literally, that is, as meaning that the Narodniks “quite defi¬ 
nitely” knew what they wanted. That would be absolutely untrue. 
“Quite definite ideals” should bo understood as meaning nothing 
more than the ideology of direct producers, even though this ideology 
is a very vague one. 
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logical ideas of Narodisni” (the title of the first chapter), 
the author was unable to coniine himself to purely sociologi¬ 
cal questions (method in sociology), but also dealt with the 
Narodniks’ views on Russian economic reality, he should 
have explained to us the essence of these views. Yet in the 
footnote referred to this is only half accomplished. The es¬ 
sence of Narodism is that it represents the producers’ in¬ 
terests from the standpoint of the small producer, the petty 
bourgeois. In his German article on Mr. N.-—on’s book 
(Sozialpolilisdies Centralblatt^ 1893, No. 1), Mr. Struve 
called Narodism “national socialism” (Russkoye Bogatstvo^ 
1893, No. 12, p. 185). Instead of “national” he should have 
said “peasant” in reference to the old Russian Narodism, 
and “petty bourgeois” in reference to contemporary Rus.sian 
Narodism. The “source” of Narodism lies in the predominance 
of the class of small producers in post-Reform capitalist 
Russia. 

This description requires explanation. I use the expres¬ 
sion “petty bourgeois” not in the ordinary, but in the polit¬ 
ical-economic sense. A small producer, operating under 
a system of commodity economy—these are the two fea¬ 
tures of the concept “petty bourgeois,” Kleinburger, or what 
is the same thing, the Russian meshchanln. It thus includes 
both the peasant and the handicraftsman, whom the Narod¬ 
niks always placed on the same footing—and quite rightly, 
for they are both producers, they both work for the market, 
and differ only in the degree of development of commodity 
economy. Further, I make a distinction betw^een the old* 
and contemporary Narodism, on the grounds that the former 
was to some extent a well-knit doctrine evolved in a period 
when capitalism was still very feebly developed in Russia, 
when nothing of the petty-bourgeois character of peasant 
economy had yet been revealed, when the practical side of the 
doctrine w^as purely utopian, and when the Narodniks gave 
liberal “society” a wide berth and “went among the people.” 
It is different now: Russia’s capitalist path of development 
is no longer denied by anybody, the break-up of the 


By the old Naro(hiik.s I do not mean those who backed the 
Otechestvenniye Zapiski, for instance, but those who ‘'went among 
the people." 
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counlrysido is an iiiidoiibteH fact. Of the Narodniks’ well- 
knit doctrine, with its childish faith in the “village commu¬ 
nity,” nothing l)ut rags and tatters remain. From the prac¬ 
tical aspect, utopia has been replaced by a quite un-utopian 
programme of petty-bourgeois “progressive” measures, and 
only pompous phrases remind us of the historical connection 
between these paltry compromises and the dreams of better 
and exceptional paths for the fatherland. In place of aloof¬ 
ness from liberal society we observe a touching intimacy 
with it. Now it is this change that compels us to distinguish 
between the ideology of the peasantry and the ideology of 
the petty bourgeoisie. 

It seemed all the more necessary to make this correction 
concerning the real content of Narodisin since Mr. Struve’s 
aforementioned abstractness of exposition is his fundamental 
defect. That is the first point. And secondly, “certain basic” 
tenets of the doctrine by wdiich Mr. Struve is not bound 
demand that social ideas be reduced to soGial-ecoiiomic 
relations. 

And we shall now endeavour to show that unless this is 
done it is impossible to understand even the purely theoretical 
ideas of Narotlism, such as the question of method in soci- 
ology. 

Having pointed out that the Narodnik doctrine of a 
special method in sociology is best expounded by Mr. Mir- 
tov'” and Mr. Mikhailovsky, Mr. Struve goes on to de¬ 
scribe this doctrine as “subjective idealism,” and in corrob¬ 
oration quotes from the works of the authors ineiitioned a 
number of passages on which it is worth while dwelling. 

Both take as a corner-stone the thesis that history was 
made by “solitary fighting individuals.” “Individuals make 
history” (Mirtov). Mr. Mikhailovsky is even more explicit: 
“The living individual, with all his thoughts and feelings, 
becomes a history-maker on his own responsibility. He, and 
not some mysterious force, sots aims in history and moves 
events towards them through a lane of obstacles placed be¬ 
fore him by the elemental forces of nature and of histor¬ 
ical conditions” (8). This thesis that history is made by 
individuals is absolutely meaningless from the theoretical 
standpoint. All history consists of the actions of individuals, 
and it is the task of social science to explain these actions, 
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SO thal tlio ivl'(‘j*enco U)“l li(* right of iutorferirig in the course of 
events” (Mr.Mikhailovsky’s wonts, quoUnl hy Mr. Struve on p. 
8), is but empty tautology. This is very clearly revealed in Mr. 
Mikhailovsky’s Ia.st elTusion. The living individual, he argues, 
moves events through a lane of obstacles placed by the 
elemental forces of historical conditions. And what do these 
“historical conditions” consist of? According to the author’s 
logic, they consist in their turn of the actions of other “liv¬ 
ing individuals.” A profound philosophy of history, is it 
not? The living individual moves events through a line of 
obstacles placed by other living individuals! And why are 
the actions of some living’individuals called elemental, while 
of the actions of others it is said tliat they “move events” 
towards previously set aims? It is obvious that to search for 
any theoretical meaning here would be an almost hopeless 
undertaking. The fact of the matter is that the historical 
conditions which provided our subjectivists with material 
for the “theory” consisted (as they still consist) of antagonis¬ 
tic relations and gave rise to the expropriation of the produc¬ 
er. Unable to understand these antagonistic relations, 
unable to find in these latter the social elements with which 
the “solitary individuals” could join forces, the subjectivists 
confined themselves to concocting theories which consoled 
the “solitary” individuals with the statement that history is 
made by “living individuals.” The famous “subjective meth¬ 
od in sociology” expresses nothing, absolutely nothing, 
but good intentions and bad understanding. Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky’s further reasoning, as quoted by the author, is striking 
confirmation of this. 

European life, Mr. Mikhailov.sky says, “took shape just 
as senselessly a in I immorally as a river flows or a tree grows in 
nature. A river flows along the line of least resistance, washes 
away whatever it can, even if it be a diamond mine, and 
flows around whatever it cannot wash away, even if it be 
a dunghill. Sluices, dams, outlet and inlet canals are built 
on the initiative of human reason and sentiment. Such reason 
and sentiment, it may be said, were absent (?—P. S.) when 
the present economic system in Europe arose. They were in 
an embryonic state, and their influence on the natural ele¬ 
mental cour.se of things was in.significant” (9). 

Mr. Struve inserts a mark of interrogation, but what 
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porploxos US is why he insorls it only alter one word and not 
after all of Iherii, so nnuininiJ^less is this whole effusion! 
What iionsiMise it is to say that reason and sentiment were 
absent when capitalism arose! Of what does capitalism con¬ 
sist if not of defitiite relations between people—and people 
without reason and sentiments are so far unknown. And 
what an untruth it is to say that only “insignificanl” influence 
of the reason and sentiment ot “individuals living” al that time 
was brought to bear on the “course of things”! Quito the con¬ 
trary. People in sound mind and judgement then erected ex¬ 
tremely well-made sluices and dams, which forced the refrac¬ 
tory peasant into the mainstream of capitalist exploitation; 
they created extremely artful by-pass channels of political and 
financial measures through which swept capitalist accumula¬ 
tion and capitalist expropriation that were not content with 
the action of economic laws alone. In a word, all Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky’s statemenls here quoted are so preposterously false 
that they cannot be attributed to theoretical mistakes alone. 
They are entirely due to the author’s petty-bourgeois stand¬ 
point. Capitalism has already revealed its tendencies quite 
clearly; it has developed its inherent antagonism to the full; 
the contradiction of interests has already begun to assume 
definite forms, and is even reflected in Russian legislation, 
but the small producer stands apart from this struggle. He 
is still tied to the old bourgeois society by his tiny farm, and 
for that reason, though he is oppressed by the capitalist 
system, he is unable to understand the real causes of his op¬ 
pression and consoles himself with illusions about the whole 
trouble lying in the fact that the reason and sentiment of 
people are still in an “embryonic state.” 

“Of course,” continues the ideologist of this petty bour¬ 
geois, “people have always endeavoured to influence the 
course of things in one way or another.” 

But “the course of things” consists of nothing else but 
actions and “influences” of people, and so this again is an 
empty phrase. 

“But they were guided in this by the promptings of the 
most meagre experience and by the grossest interests; and it 
is obvious that it was very rarely and only by chance 
that these guides could indicate the path suggested by 
modern science and modern moral ideas” (9). 
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This is a petty-bourgeois morality, wliich condemns 
“grossijoss of interests” because it is unable to connect 
its “ideals” with any immediate interests—it is a petty-bour¬ 
geois way of shutt ing one’s eyes to the split which has already 
taken place and wMch is clearly reflected both in modern 
science and in modern moral ideas. 

Naturally, the peculiarities of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s rea¬ 
soning remain unchanged even when he passes to Russia. 
He “welcomes with all his heart” the equally strange stories 
of a Mr. Yakovlev that Russia is a tabula rasa, that she 
can begin from the beginning, avoid the mistakes of other 
countries, an<l so on and so forth. And all this is said in the 
full knowdedge that this tabula rasa still affords a very firm 
foothold for representatives of the “old-nobility” system, 
with its large-scale huided proprietorship and tremendous 
political privileges, and that it provides the basis for the 
rapid development of capitalism, wdth all its diverse “prog¬ 
ress.” The petty bourgeois faint-heartedly closes his eyes 
to these facts and flies to the realm of innocent day¬ 
dreams, such as that “we are beginning to live, now that 
science has already mastered certain truths and gained some 
prestige.” 

And so, the class origin of the sociological ideas of Naro- 
dism is already clear from those arguments of Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky’s which Mr. Struve quotes. 

VVe must object to a remark which Mr. Struve directs 
against Mr. Mikhailovsky. “According to his view,” the 
author says, “there are no insurmountable historical tend¬ 
encies wdiich, as such, should serve on the one hand as a 
starting-point, and on the other as unavoidable bounds to the 
purposeful activity of individuals and social groups” (11). 

That is the language of aiiobjectivist, and not of a Marx¬ 
ist (materialist). Between these coiiceptio-ns (systems of 
views) there is a difference, which should be dwelt on, since 
an incomplete grasp of this difference is one of the fundamen¬ 
tal defects of Mr. Struve’s book and manifests itself in the 
majority of his arguments. 

The objectivist speaks of the necessity of a given histori¬ 
cal process; the materialist gives an exact picture of the 
given social-economic formation and of the antagonistic re¬ 
lations to wdiich it gives rise. When demonstrating the ne- 
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cessity for a given series of facts, the objectivist always runs 
the risk of becoming an apologist for these facts; the mate¬ 
rialist discloses the class contradictions and in so doing de¬ 
fines his standpoint. The objectivist speaks of “insurmount¬ 
able historical tendencies”; the materialist speaks of the 
class which “directs” the given economic system, giving 
rise to such and such forms of counteraction by other classes. 
Thus, on the one hand, the materialist is more consistent 
than the objectivist, and gives profounder and fuller effect 
to his objectivism. He does not limit himself to speaking of 
the necessity of a process, but ascertains exactly what social- 
economic formation gives the process its content, exactly 
what class determines this necessity. In the present case, 
for example, the materialist would not content himself with 
stating the “insurmountable historical tendencies,” but 
would point to the existence of certain classes, which deter¬ 
mine the content of the given system and preclude the possi¬ 
bility of any solution except by the action of the producers 
themselves. On the other hand, materialism includes parti¬ 
sanship, so to speak, and enjoins the direct and open adoption 
of the standpoint of a definite social group in any assessment 
of events.* 

From Mr. Mikhailovsky the author passes to Mr. Yuzha- 
kov, who represents nothing independent or interesting. 
Mr. Struve quite justly describes his sociological arguments 
as “florid language” “devoid of all meaning.” It is worth 
dwelling on an extremely characteristic (for Narodism in 
general) difference between Mr. Yuzhakov and Mr. Mikhai¬ 
lovsky. Mr. Struve notes this difference by calling Mr. Yu¬ 
zhakov a “nationalist,” whereas, he says, “all nationalism 
has always been absolutely alien” to Mr. Mikhailovsky, for 
whom, as he himself says, “the question of the people’s 
truth embraces not only the Russian people but the labouring 
folk of the whole civilised world.” It seems to me that behind 
this difference there is also visible the reflection of the dual 
position of the small producer, who is a progressive element 
inasmuch as he begins, to use Mr. Yuzhakov’s unconsciously 

* Concrete examples of Mr. Struve's incomplete application of 
materialism and the lack of consistency in his theory of the class 
struggle will be given below in each particular instance. 
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apt expression, “to differejitiale from society,’* ant) a reac¬ 
tionary element inasmuch as he lights to preserve his posi¬ 
tion as a small proprietor and strives to retard economic de¬ 
velopment. That is why Russian Narodism, too, is able to 
combine progressive, democratic features in its doctrine with 
the reactionary features whicli evoke the sympathy of Mo- 
skovskiye Vedomosti, As to the latter features, it would be 
difficult, it seems to me, to express them more graphically 
than was done by Mr. Yiizhakov in the following passage, 
quoted by Mr. Struve. 

“Only the peasantry has always and everywhere boon the 
vehicle of the pure idea of lalmiir. Apparently, this same idea 
has been brought into the arena of modern history by the so- 
called fourth estate, the urban proletariat. But the substance 
of the idea has undergone such considerable changes that the 
peasant would hardly recognise it as the customary basis of 
his way of life. The right to work, instead of the .sacred duty 
of working, the duty of earning one’s bread by the sweat of 
one’s brow’” [so that is what was concealed behind the “pure 
idea of labour”! The purely feudal idea of the “duty” of the 
peasant to earn broad ... so as to perform his services? This 
“sacred” duty is preached to the poor beast of burden that is 
browbeaten and crushed by it!!*]; “then, the separation and 
rewarding of labour, all this agitation about a fair reward for 
labour, as (hough labour does not create its own reward in 
its fruits”; [“What is this?” Mr. Struve asks, “sancta sim- 
plicitas, or something else?” Worse. It is the apotheosis of 
the docility of the labourer tied to the soil and accustomed 
to work for others for almost nothing); “the differentiation of 
labour from life into some abstract (?!—P.S.) category de¬ 
picted by so many hours ofworkin the factory and having no 
other (?l—P.S.) relation, no tic with the daily interests of 
the worker” [the purely petty-bourgeois cowardice of the small 
producer, who at times suffers very severely from the modern 
capitalist organisation, but who fears nothing on earth more 


* The author—as befits a little bourgeois—is presumably una¬ 
ware til at the West-European toiling folk have long outgrown the 
stage of development in which they demanded the “right to work 
and that they are now demanding the “right to be lazy,” the ri^t 
to rest from the excessive toil which cripples and oppresses them. 
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tlian a serious movement against this organisation on the 
part oi elements who have become completely “dilTerentiat- 
cd” [rom every tie with it); “finally, the absence of a settled 
life, a domestic hearth created by labour, the changing field 
of labour—all this is entirely alien to the idea of peasant la¬ 
bour. The labour hearth, inherited from their fathers and 
forefatliers; labour, whose interests permeate the whole of 
life and build its morals—love of the soil, watered by the 
sweat of many generations—all this, which constitutes an 
inalienable and distinguishing feature of peasant life, is 
absolutely unknown to the proletarian working class; and, 
therefore, although the life of the latter is a worker's life, 
it is built up on bourgeois morality (an individualist mo¬ 
rality based on the princi})lo of acquired right) or, at best, on 
abstract philosophical moraiily, but peasant morality has its 
basis in labour—in the logic of labour and its demands” (18). 
Here the reactionary features of the small producer appear 
in their pure form: his wretchedness, which induces him to 
believe that he is fated for ever to the “sacred duty” of being 
a beast of burden; his servility, “inherited from his fathers 
and forefathers”; his attachment to a tiny individual farm, 
the fear of losing which compels him to renounce even the 
very thought of a “fair reward” and to be an enemy of all 
“agitation,” and which, because of the low productivity of 
labour and the fact of the labouring peasant being tied to one 
spot, turns him into a savage and, by virtue of economic con¬ 
ditions alone, necessarily engenders his wrotchedness and 
servility. The breakdown of these reactionary features must 
unquestionably be placed to the credit of our bourgeoisie; the 
progressive work of the latter consivSts precisely in its having 
severed all the ties that bound the working people to the feudal 
system and to feudal traditions. It replaced, and is still replac¬ 
ing, the medieval forms of exploitation—which were concealed 
by the personal relations of the lord to his vassal, of the lo¬ 
cal kulak and buyer-up to the local peasants and handicrafts¬ 
men, of the patriarchal “modest and bearded millionaire” to 
his “lads,” and which as a result gave rise to ultra-reactionary 
ideas—replacing them by the exploitation of the “European 
type of jaunty entrepreneur,” exploitation which is imper¬ 
sonal, naked and unconcealed, and which therefore shatters 
absurd illusions and dreams. It has destroyed the old iso- 
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lation (“settled life”) of the peasant, who refused to know, 
and could not know, anything but his plot of land, and has 
begun—by socialising labour and vastly increasing its 
productivity—to force the producer into the arena of social 
life. 

With respect to Mr. Yuzhakov’s argument here given, Mr. 
Struve says: “Thus Mr. Yuzhakov quite clearly documents 
the Slavophil roots of Narodism” (18); and later, summa¬ 
rising his exposition of the sociological ideas of Narodism, 
he adds that the belief in “Russia’s exceptional development” 
constitutes a “historical tie between Slavophilism and Narod¬ 
ism,” and that therefore the dispute between the Marxists 
and the Narodniks is “a natural continuation of the differ¬ 
ences between Slavophilism and Westernism” (29). This 
latter statement, it seems to me, requires limitatioji. It is 
indisputable that the Narodniks are very much to blame 
for a jingoism of the lowest type (Mr. Yuzhakov, for in¬ 
stance). It is also indisputable that to ignore Marx’s socio¬ 
logical method and his presentation of questions concerning 
the direct producers is, to those Russian people who desire 
to represent the interests of these direct producers, equiva¬ 
lent to complete alienation from Western “civilisation.” 
But the essence of Narodism lies deeper, it does not lie in the 
doctrine of exc eptional development nor in Slavophilism, but 
in representing the interests and ideas of the Russian small 
producer. This is why among the Narodniks there were 
writers (and they were the best of the Narodniks) who, as Mr, 
Struve himself admitted, had nothing in common with 
Slavophilism, and who even admitted that Russia had 
entered the same road as Western Europe. You will never 
understand Russian Narodism through the medium of such 
categories as Slavophilism and Westernism. Narodism re¬ 
flected a fact in Russian life which was almost non-existent 
in the period of the rise of Slavophilism and WesU'rnism, 
namely, the contradiction between the interests of labour 
and of capital. It reflected this fact through the prism of the 
living conditions and interests of the small producer, and 
therefore did so in a distorted and cowardly way, creating 
a theory which did not give prominence to the antagonism 
of social interests, but to sterile hopes in a different path of 
development. And it is our duty to correct this mistake of 
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Naroilism, to show which social group can become the real 
representative of the interests of the direct producers. 


Let us now pass to the second chapter of Mr. Struve’s booki 

The author’s plan of exposition is as follows: first he out¬ 
lines the general considerations which lead us to regard 
materialism as the only correct method of social science; 
then he expounds the views of Marx and Engels; and, finally, 
he applies the cojiclusions reached to certain phenomena of 
Russian life. In view of the particular importance of the 
subject of this chapter, we shall endeavour to analyse its 
contents in greater detail and to note those points which 
provoke disagreement 

The author begins with the entirely correct contention 
that a theory which reduces the social process to the actions 
of “living individuals,” who “set themselves aims” and 
“move events,” is the result of a misunderstanding. No¬ 
body, of course, ever thought of ascribing to “a social 
group an existence independent of the individuals forming 
it” (31), but the point is that “the concrete individual is 
a product of all past and contemporary individuals, i.e., 
ol a social group” (31). Let us explain the author’s idea. 
History, Mr. Mikhailovsky argues, is made by “the living 
individual with all his thoughts and feelings.” Quite true. 
But what determines these “thoughts and feelings”? Can 
one seriously support the view that they arise accidentally 
and do not follow necessarily from the given social environ¬ 
ment, which serves as the material, the object of the individ¬ 
ual’s spiritual life, and is reflected in his “thoughts and 
feelings” positively or negatively, in the representation of 
the interests of one social class or another? And further, by 
what criteria are we to judge the real “thoughts and feelings” 
of real individuals? Naturally, there can be only one such 
criterion—the actions of these individuals. And since we are 
dealing only with social “thoughts and feelings,” one should 
add: the social actions of individuals, i.e., social facts. 
“When we separate the social group from the individual,” 
says Mr. Struve, “wo understand by the former all the 
varied interactions between individuals which arise out 
of social life and acquire objective form in custom and law, 
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ill morals and morality, in religious ideas” (32). In other 
words: the materialist sociologist, taking the definite social 
relations of people as the object of his inquiry, by that very 
fact also studies the real individuals from whose actions these 
relations are foi*nied. The subjectivist sociologist, when he 
begins his argument supposedly with “living individuals,” 
actually begins by endowing these individuals with such 
“thoughts and feelings” as he considers rational (for by iso¬ 
lating his “individuals” from the concrete social enviroii- 
rneiit he deprived himself of the possibility of studying their 
real thoughts and feelings), i.e., he “starts wdth a utopia,” 
as Mr. Mikhailovsky was obliged to admit.* And since, 
lurlher, this sociologist’s own ideas of what is rational re¬ 
lied (without, iiis realising it) the given social environment, 
Hie final conclusions ho draws from his argument, which seem 
to him a “pure” product of “modern science and modern moral 
ideas” in fact only rellect the standpoint and interests ... 
of the petty bourgeoisie. 

This last point—i.e., that a special sociological theory 
about the role of the individual, or about the subjective 
method, replaces a critical, materialist inquiry by a utopia— 
is particularly important and, since it has been omitted by 
Mr. Struve, it deserves to be dwelt on a little. 

lAd us take as an illustration the common Narodnik argu¬ 
ment about the handicraftsman. The Narodnik describes the 
pitiable condition of this handicraftsman, the miserable level 
of his production, the monstrous way in which he is exploited 
by the buyer-up, who pockets the lion’s share of the product 
and leaves the producer a few coppers for a 1(5 to 18 hour 
working day,and concludes that the wretched level of produc¬ 
tion and the exploitation of the handicraftsman’s labour are 
an ugly side of the present system. But the handicraftsman 
is not a wage-worker; that is a goo<l side. The good side must 
be preserved and the bad sideriestroyed, and for this purpose 
handicraft artels must be organised. Here you have the coiu- 
pleto Narodnik argument. 

The Marxist argues differently. Acquaintance with the 
condition of an industrial pursuit evokes in him, in addition 

* Worka^ Vol. HI, p. 155, “Sociology Must Start with Some Uto¬ 
pia.” 
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to the quoslioji of whollier it is goorl or bad, the question of 
how the industry is organised, i.e., what are the relations 
b etween the handicraftsmen in the production of the given 
product and why just these and no others. And la; sees that 
this organisation is commodity production, i.e., production 
by separate producers, conn(‘Cted with one another l)y the 
market. The product of the individual producer, destined for 
consumption by others, can reach the consumer and give 
the producer the right to receive another social product only 
after assuming the form of money, i.e., after undergoing 
preliminary social evaluation, both qualitatively and Jiuan- 
tilatively. Am] this evaluation lakes place behind the back 
of the producer, through market fluctuations. These market 
fluctuations, which are unknown to the producer and inde¬ 
pendent of him, are bound to cause inequality among the 
producers, are hound to accentuate this inequality, impover¬ 
ishing some and putting others in possession of money = the 
product of social labour. The cause of the power of the money 
owner, the buyer-up, is therefore clear; it is that he alone, 
among the handicraftsmen who live from day to day, at most 
from week to week, possesses money, i.e., the product of 
earlier social labour, which in his hands becomes capital, 
ail instrument for appropriating the surplus product of 
other handicraftsmen. Hence, the Marxist concludes, under 
such a system of social economy the expropriation and the 
exploitation of the producer are absolutely inevitable, and 
so are the subordination of the propertyless to the proper¬ 
tied and the contradiction between their interests which 
provides the content of the scientific conception of the class 
struggle. And, consequently, the interests of the producer 
do not, in any way, lie in reconciling these contradictory 
elements, but, on the contrary, in developing the contradic¬ 
tion and in developing the consciousness of this contradic¬ 
tion. We see that the growth of commodity production leads 
to such a development of the contradiction here in Russia, 
too: as the market widens and production grows, merchant 
capital becomes industrial capital. Machine industry, by 
finally destroying small, isolated production (it has already 
been radically undermined by the buyer-up), socialises la¬ 
bour. The system of Plusmacherei, which in handicraft pro¬ 
duction is obscured by the apparent independence of the hand- 
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icraftsniaii and the apparent lortuilousiiess of the power of 
the buyer-iip, now becomes clear and is fully revealed. “La¬ 
bour,” which even in handicraft industry participated in 
“life” only by presenting the surplus product to the buyers- 
up, is now finally “differentiated from life” of bourgeois 
society. This society discards it with utter frankness, giving 
full fruition to its basic principle that the producer can 
secure the means of subsistence only wheJi he finds an owner 
of money who will ccjndescend to appropriate the surplus 
product of his labour. And what the handicraftsman [and 
his ideologist—the Narodnik] could not understand—the 
profound class character of the aforementioned contradic¬ 
tion—becomes self-evident to the producer. That is w^hy the 
interests of the handicraftsman can be represented only by 
this advanced producer. 

Let us now compare these arguments from the angle of 
their sociological method. 

The Narodnik assures us that he is a realist, “History is 
made by living individuals,” and I, he declares, begin with 
the “feelings” of the handicraftsman, whose attitude is hostile 
lo the present system, and with his thoughts about the crea¬ 
tion of a better system, whereas the Marxist argues about 
some sort of neccs.sity and inevitability; he is a mystic and 
a metaphysician. 

It is true, this mystic rejoins, that history is made by 
“living individuals”—and I, when examining why social 
relations in handicraft industry have assumed such a form 
and no other (you have not even raised this question!), in 
fact examined how “living individuals” have made their 
history and are still making it. And I had a reliable criterion 
to show that I was dealing with real, “living” individuals, 
with real thoughts and feelings: this criterion was that their 
“thoughts and feelings” had already found expression in 
actions and had created definite social relations. True, I 
never say that “history is made by living individuals” (be¬ 
cause it seems to me that this is an empty phrase), but when 
I investigate actual social relations and their actual devel¬ 
opment, I am in fact examining the product of the activi¬ 
ties of living individuals. But though you talk of “living 
individuals,” you actually make your starting-point not the 
“Jiving individual,” with the “thoughts and feelings” actually 
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created by his conditions of life, by the given system of re- 
latioJis of production, but a marionette, and stuff its head 
with your own “thoughts and feelings.” Naturally, such a 
pursuit only leads to pious dreams; life passes you by, and 
you pass life by.* But that is not all. Just see what you 
are stuffing into the head of this marionette, and what 
measures you are advocating. In recommending the artel 
as “the path suggested by modern science and modern moral 
ideas,” you did not pay attention to one little circumstance, 
namely, the whole organisation of our social economy. Since 
you did not understand that this is a capitalist economy, you 
did not notice that on this basis all possible artels are noth¬ 
ing but petty palliatives, which do not in the least remove 
either the concentration of the means of production, in¬ 
cluding money, in the hands of a minority (this concentra¬ 
tion is an indisputable fact), or the complete impoverish¬ 
ment of the vast mass of the population—palliatives which 
at best will only elevate a handful of individual hajuli- 
craftsmen to the ranks of the petty bourgeoisie. From an 
ideologist of the working people you turn into an ideolo¬ 
gist of the petty bourgeoisie. 

Let us, however, return to Mr. Struve. Having shown the 
emptiness of the Narodniks’ arguments regarding the “in¬ 
dividual,” he continues: “That sociology does indeed always 
strive to reduce the elements of individuality to social 
sources is corroborated by every attempt to explain any big 
phase in historical evolution. When the ‘historical individual’ 
or the ‘great man* is referred to, there is always a tendency 
to represent him as the ‘vehicle’ of the spirit of a certain 
era, as the representative of his time—and his actions, his 
successes and failures, as a necessary result of the whole 
preceding course of affairs” (32). This general tendency of 
every attempt to explain social phenomena, i.e., to create a 
social science, “is clearly expressed in the doctrine that the 
class struggle is the basic process in social evolution. Since 


* “Practice mercilessly curtails it” (“the possibility of a new 
historical path”); “it shrinks, one might say, from day to day” (Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, as quoted by P* Struve| p*^ 16)^ What shrinks, of 
course, is not the “possibility ” which never existed, but illusioos* 
And a good thing, too. 
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the iiiHividiuil had boon discarded, some other clement had 
to be 1*01111(1. The social f^roup f)roved lo bo such an element” 
(33). Mr. Si ruve is absolutely right when lie says that tlie theo¬ 
ry oi‘ the class struggle crowns, so to speak, the general en¬ 
deavour ol sociology to reduce “the elements of individual¬ 
ity to social sources.” Furtheiiiiore, the theory ol‘ the class 
struggle lor the lirst lime ])ursues this endeavour so complete¬ 
ly and consistently as to raise sociology to the level of a 
science. This was achieved by the materialist definition of 
the concept “group.” In itself, this conce])t is still too in¬ 
definite and arbitrary: religions, ethnographical, political, 
juridical and olher phenomena may also 1)0 considered as 
criteria dislingnisliing “groups.” There is Jio firm token hy 
which particular “groups” in each of tliesi* sphiues can he 
dislingnished. The theory of the class struggle, Jiowever, 
represents a Iremendons accjuisition for social science for 
the very reason that it lays down the methods hy which the 
individual can be reduced to the social with the utmost 
precision and definiteness. Firstly, this theory worked out 
the concept of the social-economic formation. Taking as its 
starting-poiiit a fact that is fundamejital to all human soci¬ 
ety, namely, the mode of procuring the means of subsistence, 
it connected up with this the relations between people 
formed under the influence of the given modes of procuring the 
means of snl)sistenco, and showed that this system of rela¬ 
tions (“relations of production,” to use Marx's terminology) 
is the basis of society, which clothes itself in political and 
legal forms and in definite trends of social thought. Accord¬ 
ing to Marx's theory, each such system of production rela¬ 
tions is a specific social organism, whose inception, func¬ 
tioning, and trarhsition to a higher form, conversion into 
another social organism, arc governed by specific laws. 
This theory applied to social science that objective, general 
.scientific criterion of repetition which the subjectivists 
declared could not be applied to sociology. They argued, in 
fact, that owing to the tremendous complexity and variety 
of social phenomena they could not be studied without 
separating the important from the uriirnportant, and that 
such a separation could be made only from the viewpoint of 
“critically thinking” and “morally developed” individuals. 
Aud they thus happily succeeded in transforming social 
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science into a series ol' sermons on pel (y-l)oiir^^eois morality, 
samples of which we have seen in llie case ol Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky, who philosophised alioiit the inexpedimicy of history 
and about a path directed by “the light of science.” It was 
these arguments that. Marx’s theory severed at the very root. 
7'ho distinction between the important and llie unimportant 
was replaced by the distinction between the economic struc¬ 
ture of society, as the content^ and tlie political and ideolog¬ 
ical /orm. The very concept of the economic structure was 
exactly exjilained by refuting the views of the earliiT econ¬ 
omists, who saw laws of nature where there is room only for 
the laws of a specific, historically defined system of relations 
of production. The subjectivists’ arguments about “society” 
in general, meaningless arguments that did not go lioyond 
petty-bourgeois utopias (because even the possiliility of 
generalising the most varied social systems into special types 
of social organisms was not ascertained), were replaced by an 
inres/igation of definite forms of the structure of society. 
Secondly, the actions of “living individuals” within the 
liounds of each such social-economic formation, actions infi¬ 
nitely varied and apparently not lending themselves to any 
systematisation, were generalised and reduced to the actions 
of groups of individuals differing from each other in the part 
they played in the system of production relations, in the 
conditions of production, and, consequently, in their condi¬ 
tions of life, and in the interests determined by tJiese condi¬ 
tions—in a word, to the actions of classes, the struggle be¬ 
tween which determined the development of society. This 
refuted the childishly naive and purely mechanical view 
of history held by the sub jectivists, who contented themselves 
with the meaningless thesis that history is made by living 
individuals, and who refused to examine what social condi¬ 
tions determine their actions, and exactly in what way. 
Subjectivism was replaced by the view that the social proc¬ 
ess is a process of natural history—a view without which, 
of course, there could be no social science. Mr. Struve very 
justly remarks that “ignoring the individual in sociology, 
or rather, removing him from sociology, is essentially a 
particular instance of the striving for scientific knowledge” 
and that “individualities” exist not only in the spir¬ 
itual but also in the physical world. The wdiole point is 
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that the reduction of “individualities” to certain general 
laws was accomplished lor the physical realm long ago, while 
for the social realm it was lirmly established only by Marx’s 
theory. 

Another objection made by Mr. Struve to the sociological 
theory of the Russian subjectivists is tliat, in addition to 
all the above-mentioned arguments, “sociology cannot 
under amj circumsiances recognise what we call individual¬ 
ity as a primary fact, since the very concept ol individuality 
(which is not siil)ject to further explanation) and the fact 
that corres|)oinIs to it are the result of a long social process” 
(30). This is a very true thought, and is all tlie more worthy 
of being dwelt on because the author’s argument contains 
certain inaccuracies, lie cites the views of SimmeU who, 
he declares, proved in his6’ocm/^>/^erc«/^a//oA^ the direct in¬ 
terdependence between the developmejit. of the individual 
and the differentiation of the group to which the individual 
belong.s. Mr. Struve contrasts this thesis with Mr. Mikhailov¬ 
sky’s theory of the inverse dependence lietween the develop¬ 
ment of the individual and the differentiation (“heteroge¬ 
neity”) of society. “In an undifferentiated environment,” 
Mr. Struve objects, “the individual will be ‘harmoniously 
integral’... in his ‘homogeneity and impersonality.' A real 
individual cannot be ‘an aggregate of all the features 
inherent in tljo liuman organism in general,’ simply because 
such a fulness of content exceeds the powers of the real in¬ 
dividual” (38-39), “In order that the individual may be dif¬ 
ferentiated, he must live in a differentiated environment”(39). 

It is not clear from this exposition how exactly Simmel 
formulates the question and how he argues. But as transmit¬ 
ted by Mr. Struve the formulation of the question suffers 
from the same defect that we find in Mr. Mikhailovsky’s 
case. Abstract reasoning about how far the development 
(and well-being) of the individual depends on the differenti¬ 
ation of society is quite unscientific, because no correlation 
can be established thatwdll suit every form of social struc¬ 
ture. The very concepts “differentiation,” “heterogeneity,” 
and so on, acquire absolutely different meanings, depending 
on the particular social environment to which they are ap¬ 
plied. Mr* Mikhailovsky’s fundamental error consists precise¬ 
ly in the abstract dogmatism of his reasoning, which en- 
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deavours to embrace “progress” in general, instead of study¬ 
ing the concrete “progress” of some concrete social forma¬ 
tion. When Mr. Struve sets his own general theses (described 
above) against Mr. Mikhailovsky, he repeats the latter’s 
mistake by abandoning the depiction and explanation of a 
concrete progress in the realm of nebulous and unfounded 
dogmas. Let us take an example: “The harmonious integrity 
of the individual is determined as to its content by the degree 
of development, i.e., differentiation of the group,” says Mr. 
Struve, and puls this phrase in italics. But what are we to 
understand here by the “differentiation” of the group? lias 
the abolition of serfdom accentuated or weakened this “dif¬ 
ferentiation”? Mr. Mikhailovsky answers the question in 
the latter sense (“What Is Progress?”); Mr. Struve would 
most likely answer it in the former sense, on the grounds of 
the increased social division of labour. The former had in 
mind the abolition of social-estate distinctions; the latter, 
the creation of economic distinctions. The term, as you see, 
is so indefinite that it can be stretched to cover opposite 
things. Another example. The transition from capitalist 
manufacture to large-scale machine industry may be regarded 
as diminution of “differentiation,” for the detailed division 
of labour among specialised workers ceases. Yet there can be 
no doubt that the conditions for the development of the indi¬ 
viduality are far more favourable (for the worker) precisely 
in the latter case. The conclusion is that the very formulation 
of the question is incorrect. The author himself admits that 
there is also an antagonism between the individual and the 
group (to which Mr. Mikhailovsky also refers). “But life,” 
he adds, “is never made up of absolute contradictions: in life 
everything is mobile and relative, and at the same time all 
the separate sides are in a state of constant interaction” 
(39). If that is so, why w^as it necessary to speak of absolute 
interrelations between the group and the individual, inter¬ 
relations having no connection with the strictly defined 
phase in the development of a definite social formation? 
Why could not the whole argument have been transferred 
to the concrete process of evolution of Russia? The author 
has made an attempt to formulate the question in this way, 
and had he adhered to it consistently his argument would 
have gained a great deal. “It was only the division of labour— 
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mankind’s fall from grace, according to Mr. Mikhailovsky’s 
docfriiic—'that created the conditions for the development 
of the ‘iiidividnar in whose name Mr. Mikhailovsky justly 
protests against the modern forms of division of labour” 
(38). That is excellently put; only in place of “division of 
labour” he should have said “capitalism,” and, even more 
narrowly, Russian capitalism. Capitalism is progressive 
in its significance precisely because it has destroyed the 
old cramped conditions of human life that created men¬ 
tal stultification and prevented the producers from taking 
their destinies into their own hands. The tremendous devel¬ 
opment of trade relations and world exchange and the constant 
migrations of vast masses of the population have shattered 
the age-old fetters of the tribe, family and territorial commu¬ 
nity, and created that variety of development, that “variety 
of talents and wealth of social relationships,”* which plays 
so great a part in the modern history of the West, In Russia 
this process has been fully manifested in the post-Reform 
era, when the ancient forms of labour very rapidly collapsed 
and prime place was assumed by the purchase and sale of 
labour-power, which tore the peasant from the patriarchal, 
semi-feudal family, from the stupefying conditions of village 
life and replaced the semi-feudal forms of appropriation of 
surplus-value by purely capitalist forms. This economic 
process has been reflected in the social sphere by a “general 
heightening of the sense of individuality,” by the middle-class 
intellectuals squeezing the landlord class out of “society,” 
by a heated literary war against senseless medieval restric¬ 
tions on the individual, and so on. The Narodniks will prob¬ 
ably not deny that it was post-Reform Russia which pro¬ 
duced this heightened sense of individuality, of personal 
dignity. But they do not ask themselves what material 
conditions led to this. Nothing of the kind, of course, could 
have happened under serfdom. And so the Narodnik wel¬ 
comes the “emancipatory” Reform, never noticing that he is 
guilty of the same short-sighted optimism as the bourgeois 
historians of whom Marx wrote that they regarded the pea.s- 
aiit Reform through the clair-obscure of “emancipation,” 
without observing that this “emancipation” only consisted 

K. Marx, Der achtzehnte Brumaire, S. 98, u.s.w.‘ 
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in the replacement of one form by another, tlie replacement 
of the feudal surplus product by bourgeois surplus-value. 
Exactly the same thing has happoaied in our country. The 
“old-nobility” economy, by tying men to their localities 
and dividing the population into handfuls of subjects of 
individual lords, brought about the suppression of the 
individual. And then capitalism freed him of all feudal 
fetters, made him independent in res])ect of the market, 
made him a commodity owner (and as such the equal of all 
other commodity owners), and thus Jieighlened his sense 
of individuality. If the Narodnik gentlemen are filled with 
Pharisaic horror when they hear talk of the progressive 
character of Russian capitalism, it is only because they 
do not reflect on the material conditions which make for 
those “benefits of progress” that mark post-Reform Russia. 
When Mr. Mikhailovsky begins his “sociolc»gy” with the 
“individual” who protests against Russian capitalism as 
an accidental and temporary deviation of Russia from 
the right path, he defeats his own purpose because he 
does not realise that it was capitalism alone that created 
the conditions which made possible this protest of the 
individual. From this example we see once again the 
changes needed in Mr. Struve’s arguments. The question 
should have been made entirely one of Russian realities, 
of ascertaining what actually exists and why it is so and not 
otherv^dse. It was not for nothing that the Narodniks 
based their whole sociology not on an analysis of reality 
but on arguments about what “might be”; they could not 
help seeing that reality was mercilessly destroying their 
illusions. 

The author concludes his examination of the theory of 
“individuals” with the following formulation: “To sociol¬ 
ogy, the individual is a function of the environment,” 
“the individual is here a formal concept, whoso content is 
supplied by an investigation of the social group” (40). 
This last comparison brings out very well the contrast be¬ 
tween subjectivism and materialism. When they argued 
about the “individual,” the subjectivists defined the content 
of this concept (i.e., the “thoughts and feelings” of the in¬ 
dividual, his social acts) a priori, that is, they insinuated 
their utopias instead of “investigating the social group.” 
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Another “impoYlant aspect” of materialism, Mr. Struve 
continues, “consists in economic materialism subordinating 
the idea to the fact, and consciousness and what should be 
to l)eing” (40). Here, of course, “subordinating the idea” means 
assigning to it a subordinate position in the explanation of 
social phenomena. The Narodnik subjectivists do exactly the 
opposite: they base their arguments on “ideals,” without 
bothering about the fact that these ideals can only be a 
certain reflection of reality, and, consequently, must be 
verified by facts, must be based on facts. But then this latter 
thesis will be incomprehensible to the Narodnik without 
explanation. How is that?—he asks himself; ideals should 
condemn facts, show how to change them, they should 
verify facts, and not be verified by them. To the Narodnik, 
who is accustomed to hover in the clouds, this appears 
to be a compromise with facts. Let us explain. 

The existence of “working for others,” the existence of 
exploitation, will always engender ideals opposite to this 
system both among the exploited themselves and among 
certain members of the “intelligentsia.” 

These ideals are extremely valuable to the Marxist; 
he argues with Narodisrn only on the basis of these ideals; 
he argues exclusively about the construction of these ideals 
and their realisation. 

The Narodnik thinks it enough to note the fact that gives 
rise to such ideals, then to refer to the legitimacy of the 
ideal from the standpoint of “modern science and modern 
moral ideas” [and he does not realise that these “modern 
ideas” are only concessions made by West-European “public 
opinion” to the new rising force], and then to call upon 
“society” and the “state” to ensure it, safeguard it, organ-, 
ise it! 

The Marxist proceeds from the same ideal; he does not 
compare it with “modern science and modern moral ideas, 
however,”* but with the existing class contradictions^ and 
therefore does not formulate it as a demand put forward by 

• Engels, in Herrn E. Diihrings Urnwdlzung der Wissenschaft 
(Herr Eugen Diihring^s Revolution in Science [Anti-Duhring] — Ed>), 
very aptly points out that this is the old psychological method of 
comparing one's own concept with another concept, with a cast of 
another fact, and not with the fact it reflects.'^* 
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“science,” but by such and such a class, a demand engendered 
by such and such social relations (which are to be objectively 
investigated), and achievable only in such and such a way 
in consequence of such and such properties of these rela¬ 
tions. If ideals are not based on facts in this way, they will 
only remain pious wishes, with no chance of being accepted 
by the masses and, hence, of being realised. 

Having thus stated the general theoretical propositions 
which compel the recognition of materialism as the only 
correct method of social science, Mr. Struve proceeds to 
expound the views of Marx and Engels, quoting principally 
the works of the latter. This is an extremely interesting 
and instructive part of the book. 

The author’s statement that “nowhere does one meet with 
such misunderstanding of Marx as among Russian publi¬ 
cists” (44) is an extremely just one. In illustration, he first of 
all cites Mr. Mikhailovsky, who regards Marx’s “historico- 
philosopliical theory” as nothing more than an explanation of 
the “genesis of the capitalist system.” Mr. Struve quite rightly 
protests against this. Indeed, it is a highly characteristic 
fact. Mr. Mikhailovsky has written about Marx many times, 
but he has never even hinted at the relation of Marx's 
method to the “subjective method in sociology.” Mr. Mi¬ 
khailovsky has written about Capital and has declared his 
“solidarity” (?) with Marx’s economic doctrine, but he has 
passed over in complete silence the question—for example— 
of whether the Russian subjectivists are not following the 
method of Proudhon, who wanted to refashion commodity 
economy in accordance with his ideal of justice.* In what 
way does this criterion (of justice—justice eternelle) differ 
from Mr. Mikhailovsky’s criterion: “modern science and mod¬ 
ern moral ideas”? Mr. Mikhailovsky has always protested 
vigorously against identifying the method of social sciences 
with that of the natural sciences, so why did he not object 
to Marx’s statement that Proudhon’s method is as absurd 
as would be that of a chemist who wanted to transform metab¬ 
olism in accordance with the laws of “affinity” instead 
of studying the “real laws of metabolism”? Why did he not 
object to Marx’s view that the social process is a “process of 

* Das Kapital, I. B. 2te A ufl. S. 62, Ainu. 38/*^ 
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natural history”? Jt cannot l)e explained by non-ac- 
(luaiuLancc with the literature; the explanation evident¬ 
ly lies in an utter failure or refusal to understand. 
Mr. Struvis it seems to rue, is the tirst in our liter¬ 
ature to have pointed this out—and that is greatly to his 
credit. 

Let us now pass to those of the author’s statements on 
Marxism which evoke criticism. “We cannot but admit,” 
says Mr. Struve, “that a purely philosophical proof of this 
doctrine has not yet been provided, and that it has not yet 
copo<l with the vast concrete material presented by world 
history. What is needed, evidently, is a recoJisideration of 
the facts from the standpoint of the new’ theory; what is 
needed is a criticism of the theory from tin? angle of the facts. 
Perhaps much of the one-sidodness and the over*hasly gener¬ 
alisations will be abandoned” (46). It is not quite clear 
what the author means by “a purely philosophical proof.” 
PVomlhe standpoint of Marx and Engels, philosophy has no 
right to a separate, independent existence, and its material 
is divided among the various branches of positive science. 
Thus one might understand philosophical proof to mean either 
a comparison of its premises with the firmly established lawrs 
of other sciences [and Mr. Struve himself admitted that even 
psychology provides propositions impelling the abandonment 
of subjectivism and the adoption of materialism 1, or expe¬ 
rience in the application of this theory. And in this con¬ 
nection we have the statement of Mr. Struve himself that 
“materialism wdll always be entitled to credit for having 
provided a profoundly scientific ami truly philosophical 
(author’s italics) interpretation of a number (N.B.) of 
vastly important historical facts” (50). This latter statement 
contains the author’s recognition that materialism is the 
only scientific method in sociology, and hence, of course, 
a “reconsideration of the facts” is required from this stand¬ 
point, especially a reconsideration of the facts of Russian 
history and present-day reality, which have been so zeal¬ 
ously distorted by the Russian subjectivists. As regards 
the last remark about possible “one-sidedness” and “over- 
hasty generalisations,” we shall not dwell on this general, 
and therefore vague, statement, but shall turn directly to 
one of the amendments made by the author, “who is noj 
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infected with orthodoxy,” to the “over-hasty generalisa¬ 
tions” of Marx* 

The subject is the state. Denying tJie state, “Marx and his 
followers ... went ... too far in their criticism of the modern 
state'' and were guilty of “one-sidedness.” “The state,” Mr. 
Struve says, correcting this extravagance, “is first of all the 
organisation of order] it is, however, the organisation of rule 
(class rule) in a society in which the subordination of cer¬ 
tain groups to others is determined by its economic structure” 
(53). Tribal life, in the author’s opinion, knew the state; 
and it wdll remain even after classes are abolished, for the 
criterion of the state is coercive power. 

It is simply amazing that the author, criticising Marx 
from his professorial standpoint, does so with such a surpris¬ 
ing lack of arguments. First of all, he quite wrongly regards 
coercive power as the distinguishing feature of the state: there 
is a coercive powder in every human community; and there 
was one in the tribal system and in the family, but there was 
no state. “An essential feature of the state,” says Flngels in 
the work from wdiich Mr. Struve took the quotation about the 
state, “is a public poww distinct from the mass of the people” 
{Vrsprung der FamilieVi.s,^'.^ 2teAu(l., S. 84. Russ, trans., 
p. 109);**' and somewhat earlier he speaks of the institution 
of the naiicrary*** and says that it “undermined the tribal 
system in two w^ays: firstly, by creating a public power {offent- 
liche Gewalt), which simply no longer coincide<l with the sum- 
total of the armed people” (ib., S. 79; Russ, trans., p. 105),’** 
Thus the distinguishing feature of the state is the existence 
of a separate class of people in wdiose hands jwwer is concen¬ 
trated. Obviously, nobody could use the term “state” in ref¬ 
erence to a community in w'hich the “organisation of order” 
is administered in turn by all its members. Furthermore, 
Mr. Struve’s arguments are still more unsubstantial in re¬ 
lation to the modern stale. To say of it that it is “first of 
all (sicl?l) the organisation of order” is to fail to understand 
one of the most important points in Marx’s theory. In mod¬ 
ern society the bureaucracy is the particular stratum wdiich 
has power in its bands. The direct and intimate connec¬ 
tion between this organ and the bourgeois class, wdiich domi¬ 
nates in modern society, is apparent both from history (the 
bureaucracy was the first political instrument of the bourgeoi- 
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sie against llio foudal lords, and against the representatives 
of the “old-nobility” system in general, and marked the first 
appearance in the arena of political rule of people who were 
not high-born landowners, but comnioners, “middle class”) 
and from the very conditions of the formation and recruit¬ 
ment of this class, which is open only to bourgeois “off¬ 
spring of the people,” and is connected with that bourgeoisie 
by thousands of strong ties.* The author’s mistake is all 
the more unfortunate because it is precisely tlie Russian 
Narodniks, against whom he conceived the excellent idea of 
doing battle, who have no notion that every bureaucracy, 
by its historical origin, its contemporary source, and its 
purpose, is purely and exclusively a bourgeois institution, 
an institution to Avhich only ideologists of the petty 
bourgeoisie are capable of turning in the interests of the 
producer. 

It is also worth while to dwell a little on the attitude of 
Marxism to ethics. On pp. 64-65 the author quotes the ex¬ 
cellent explanation given by Engels of the relation between 
freedom and necessity: “Freedom is the appreciation of 
necessity.”'** Far from assuming fatalism, determinism in 
fact provides a basis for reasonable action. One cannot re¬ 
frain from adding that the Russian subjectivists could not 
understand even such an elementary question as freedom of 
will. Mr. Mikhailovsky helplessly confused determinism with 
fatalism and found a solution ... in trying to sit between two 
stools; not de.siring to deny the functioning of laws,he asserted 
that freedom of will is a fact of our consciousness (properly 
speaking, this is Mirtov’s idea borrowed by Mr. Mikhailovsky) 
and can therefore serve as a basis of ethics. It is clear that, 
applied to sociology, these ideas could provide nothing but a 
utopia or a vapid morality which ignores the class struggle 
going on in society. One therefore cannot deny the justice 

* Cf. K. Marx, Burgerkrieg in Frankreich, S. 23, l>eipzig, 1876, 
and Der achtzehnte Brumaire, S. 45-46. Hamburg, 1885).’** “Hut 
it is precisely with the maintenance of that extensive state machine 
in its numerous ramifications ’’[referring to the bureaucracy]" that the 
material interests of the French bourgeoisie are interwoven in the 
closest fashion. Here it finds posts for its surplus population and 
makes up in the form of state salaries for what it cannot pocket in 
the form of profits, interest, rents and honorariums.’- 
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of Sombart/s remark that “in Marxism itself there is not a 
grain of ethics from beginning to end”; tlieoretically, it sub¬ 
ordinates the “ethical standpoint” to the “principle of cau¬ 
sality”; in practice it reduces it to the class struggle. 

Mr. Struve supplements his exposition of materialism by 
an evaluation from the materialist standpoint of “Iavo fac¬ 
tors which play a very important part in all Narodnik 
arguments”—the “intelligentsia” and the “state” (70). This 
evaluation again reflects the author’s “unorthodoxy” noted 
above in regard to his objectivism. “If ... all social 
groups in general ropre.sent a real force only to the extent 
that ... they corrstilule social classes or adhere to them, 
then, evidently, ‘the iion-eslate intelligentsia’ is not a real 
social force” (70). Of course, in the abstract and theoretical 
sense the author is right. He takes the Narodniks at their 
word, so to speak. You say it is the intelligentsia that must 
direct Flussia along “different palhs”—but you do not under¬ 
stand that since it does not adhere to any class, it is a cipher. 
You boast that the Russian non-eslate intelligentsia has 
always been distinguished for the “purity” of its ideas—but 
that is exactly why it has always been impotent. The au¬ 
thor’s criticism is confined to comparing the absurd Narodnik 
idea of the omnipotence of the intelligentsia with his own 
perfectly correct idea of the “impotence of the intelligentsia 
in the economic process” (71). But this comparison is not 
enough. In order to judge of the Russian “non-estate intel¬ 
ligentsia” as a special group in Russian society wliich is so 
characteristic of the whole post-Reform era—an era in wdiich 
the noble was finally squeezed out by the commoner—and 
which undoubtedly played and is still playing a certain 
historical role, we must compare the ideas, and still more 
the programmes, of our “non-estate intelligentsia” with the 
position and the interests of the given classes of Russian society. 
To remove the possibility of our being suspected of partial¬ 
ity, we shall not make this comparison ourselves, but shall 
confine ourselves to referring to the Narodnik xvhose article 
was commented on in Chapter I. The conclusion that follows 
from all his comments is quite definite, namely, that Russia’s 
advanced, liberal, “democratic” intelligentsia was a bourgeois 
intelligentsia. The fact of the intelligentsia being “non- 
estate” in no way precludes the class origin of its ideas. The 
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bourgeoisie has always and everywhere risiui against feudal¬ 
ism in the riamo of the abolition of the social estates—and 
in our counlry, loo, the old-nobility, social-estate system 
was opposed by the non-estate intelligejitsia. The bourgeoi¬ 
sie always and everywhere opposed the obsolete framework 
of the social estates and other medieval institutions in the 
name of the whole “people,” within which class contradictions 
were still undeveloped. And it was right, both in the West 
and in Russia, because the institutions criticised were actu¬ 
ally hampering As soon as the social-estate system 

in Russia was dealt a decisive blow (1801), antagonism with¬ 
in the “people” immediately became apparent, and at the 
same time, and by virtue of this, antagonism became appar¬ 
ent within the non-estate intelligentsia—between the lib¬ 
erals and the Narodniks, the ideologists of the peasants 
(among wdiom the first Russian ideologists of the direct pro¬ 
ducers did not see, and, indeed, it was loo early for them to 
see, the formation of opposed classes). Subsequent economic 
development led to a more complete disclosure of the social 
contradictions within Russian society, and compelled the 
recognition of the fact that the peasantry was splitting into 
a rural bourgeoisie and a proletariat. Narodism has rejected 
Marxism and has become almost completely the ideology 
of the petty bourgeoisie. The Russian “non-estate iiitclii- 
gentsia,” therefore, represents “a real social force” inasmuch 
as it defends general bourgeois interests,'^ If, nevertheless, 
this force was not able to create institutions suitable to the 
interests it defended, if it was unable to change “the atmos¬ 
phere of contemporary Russian culture” (Mr. V. V.), if 
“active democracy in the era of the political struggle” gave 
way to “social indifferentism” (Mr. V. V. in Nededya, 1894, 
No. 47), the cause of this lies not only in the dreaminess of 


• The petty-bourgeois nature of the vast majority of the Na¬ 
rodniks’ wishes has been pointed out in Chapter I. Wishes that do 
not come under this description (such as “socialisation of labour”) 
hold a minute place in modern Narodism. Both Russkoye Bogatstvo 
(1893, Nos. 11-12, Yuzhakov*s article on “Problems of Russia’s Eco¬ 
nomic Development”) and Mr. V. V. {Essays on Theoretical Econom¬ 
ics, St. Petersburg, 1895) protest against Mr. N.—on, who commented 
“severely” (Mr. Yuzhakov’s word) on the outworn panacea of credits, 
extension of land tenure, migration, etc. 
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oiir native “noii-eslale bul, and chiefly, in 

the position of those classes from which it emerged and from 
which it drew its strength, in their duality. It is undeniable 
that Die liussiaii “atmosphere” brought them many disad¬ 
vantages, Imt it also gave them certain advantages. 

Ill Russia, the class which, in the opinion ol the Narodniks, 
is not the vehicle of the “pure idea of labour” has an espe¬ 
cially great historical role; its “activity” cannot be lulled by 
tempting promises. Therefore, the references of the Marx¬ 
ists to this class, far from “breaking the democratic thread”— 
as is asserted byMr. V. V., who specialises in inventing the 
most incredible absurdities about the Marxists—catch up 
this “thread,” which an indilTermit “society” allows to fail 
from its hands, and d(‘inainl that it be developed, strength¬ 
ened and brought closer to life. 

Connected with Mr. Struve's incom[)lete appraisal of 
the intelligentsia is his not altogether happy formulation of 
the following proposition: “It must be proved,” he says, 
“that the disintegration of the old economic system is inev¬ 
itable” (71). Firstly, what does the author mean by “the 
old economic system”? Serfdom? But its disintegration docs 
not have to be proved. “People’s production”? But he him¬ 
self says later, and quite justly, that this word-combination— 
“does not corresponil to any real historical system” (177), 
that in other words, it is a myth, because after “serfdom” 
was abolished in Russia, commodity economy began to 
develop very rapidly. The author was probably referring to 
that stage in the development of capitalism when it had 
not yet entirely disentangled itself from medieval insti¬ 
tutions, when merchant capital was still strong and when 
the majority of the producers were still engaged in small- 
scale production. Secondly, what does the author regard as 
the criterion of this inevitability? The rule of certain classes? 
I'lie properties of the given system of production relations? 
In either case it amounts to recording the existence of one or 
another (capitalist) system; it amounts to recording a fact^ 
and under no circumstances should it have been transplanted 
to the realm of reflections about the future. Such reflections 
should have left the monopoly of the Narodnik gentlemen, who 
are seeking “different paths for the fatherland.” The author 
himself says on the very next page that every state is “an 




expression of the rule of definite social classes” and that 
“there must he a redistribution of the social force between 
various classes for the state to radically change its course” 
(72). Ail this is profoundly true and very aptly aimed at 
the Narodniks, and the question should accordingly have been 
put in a different way: the existence (and not the “inevitabili¬ 
ty of disintegration,” etc.) of capitalist production relations 
in Russia must be proved; it must be proved that the Rus¬ 
sian data also justify the law that “commodity economy is 
capitalist economy,” i.e., that in our country, too, com¬ 
modity economy is growing everywhere into capitalist 
economy; it must be proved that everywhere a system pre¬ 
vails which is bourgeois in essence, and that it is the 
rule of this class, and not the famous Narodnik “chance hap¬ 
penings” or “policy,” etc., that lead to the liberation of the 
producer from the means of production and to his working 
everywhere for others. 

With this let us conclude our examination of the first 
part of Mr. Struve’s book, which is of a general character. 


CII AFTER III 

THE PRESENTATION OF ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
BY THE NARODNIKS AND BY MR. STRUVE 

After finishing with sociology, the author proceeds to deal 
with more “concrete economic problems” (73). Ho considers 
it “natural and legitimate” to start from “general propositions 
and historical referencc.s,” from “indisputable premises 
established by human experience,” as he says in the preface. 

One cannot but note that this method suffers from the 
same abstractness noted at the beginning as being the 
main delect of the book under review. In the chapters 
we are now coming to (the third, fourth, and fifth), this 
defect has resulted in undesirable comscquences of a twofold 
nature. On the one hand, it has weakened the definite 
theoretical propositions advanced by the author against 
the Narodniks. Mr. Struve argues in general^ describes the 
transition from natural to commodity economy, points out 
that, as a rule, such and such happened on earth, and with 
a few cursory remarks proceeds to deal with Russia, applying 
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to it, too, the general process of the “liistorical development 
of economic life.” There can he no doubt that it is quite 
legitimate to apply the process in this way, and that the au¬ 
thor’s “historical references” are absolutely necessary for a 
criticism of Narodism, which falsely presents history, and not 
only Russian history. These propositions should, however, 
have been expressed more concretely, and been more definite¬ 
ly set against the arguments of the Narodniks, who say that it 
is wrong to apply the general process to Russia; the Narodniks’ 
particular way of understanding Russian reality should have 
been compared with the Marxists’ way of understanding 
that same reality. On the other hand, the abstract character 
of the author’s arguments leads to his propositions being 
stated incompletely, to a situation wdiere, though he correct¬ 
ly indicates the existence of a process, he does not examine 
what classes arose while it was going on, what classes were 
the vehicles of the process, overshadowing other strata of 
the population subordinate to them; in a word, the author’s 
objectivism does not rise to the level of materialism—in 
the above-mentioned significance of these terms.* 

Proof of this appraisal of the above-mentioned chapters 
of Mr. Struve’s work will be adduced as we examine some 
of its most important propositions. 

Very true is the author’s remark that “almost from the 
outset of Russian history we find that the direct producers’ 
dependence (juridical and economic) on the lords has 
been the historical accompaniment of the idyll of ‘people’s 
production’” (81). In the period of natural economy the 
peasant w^as enslaved to the landowner, he worked for 
the boyar, the monastery, the landlord, but not for himself, 

• This relation between objectivism and materialism was indi¬ 
cated, incidentally, by Marx in his preface to his Der achtzehnte 
Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte. Marx, after mentioning that Prou¬ 
dhon wrote of the same historical event (in his Coup d'etat), says the 
following of how the latter’s viewpoint is opposed to his own: 

“Proudlion, for his part, seeks to represent the coup d’6tat [of 
Dec. 2] as the result of an antecedent historical development. Unno- 
ticeably, however, his historical construction of the coup d’lHat be¬ 
comes a historical apologia for its hero. Thus he falls into the error 
of our so-called objective historians. 1, on the contrary, demonstrate 
how the class struggle in France created circumstances and relation¬ 
ships that made it possible for a grotesque mediocrity to play a hero's 
part” (Vorwort).*** 
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and Mr. Slnive Jjas ev(M*y ripfht to sol Miis historical fact 
against the tales of onrexceptioiialisl sociologists about how 
‘'the means of production belonged to the producer” (81). Those 
talcs const it iito one of the distortions of Russian histofy, 
meant to suit the philist ine utopia in which the Narodniks 
have always lavishly indulged. Fearing to look reality in 
the face, and fearing to give this oppression its proper name, 
they turned to history, but piclured tilings as though tlie 
producei ’s ownership of means of production was an “ancient” 
principle, was the “age-old basis” of peasant labour, and that 
the modern expropriation of the peasantry is therefore to be 
explained not by the replacement of the feudal surplus 
product by bourgeois surplus-value, not liy the capitalist 
organisation of our social economy, but by the accident of 
unfortunate policy, by a temporary “diversion from the 
path prescribed by the entire historical life of the nation” 
(Mr. Yuzhakov, quoted by P. Struve, p. 15). And they were 
not ashamed to tell these absurd stories about a country 
which had but recently seen the end* of the feudal exploi¬ 
tation of the peasantry in the grossest, Asiatic forms, 
when not only did the means of production not belong to 
the producer l>ut the producers themselves differed very 
little from “means of production.” Mr. Struve very pointedly 
sets against this “sugary optimism” Saltykov’s sharp re¬ 
joinder about the connection between “people’s production” 
and serfdom, and about how the “plenty” of the period of 
the “age-old basis” “fell only” [note that!] “to the lot of the de¬ 
scendants of the leibkampantsi”’ and other retainers” (88). 

Further, let us note Mr. Struve’s following remark, 
which definitely concerns definite facts of Russian reality 
and contains an exceptionally true thought. “When the pro¬ 
ducers start working for a distant and indefinite and not 
for a local, exactly delimited market, and competition, the 
struggle for a market develops, these conditions lead to 
technical progress.... Once division of labour is possible, 

♦ Even today it cannot bo said to have ended altogether. On 
the one hand, we have the land-redemption payments (and it is well 
known that they include not only the price of the land, but also the 
redemption from serfdom); on the other hand, labour service by the 
peasants in return for the use of “cut-off lands,” for example, are a 
direct survival of the feudal mode of production. 
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it has to be carded out as widely as possible, but before 
production is technically reorganised, the influence of the 
now conditions of exchange (marketing) will be felt in the 
fact of the producer becoming economically dependent on the 
merchant (the buyer-up), and socially this point is of de¬ 
cisive significance. This is lost sight of by our ‘true Marx¬ 
ists’ like Mr. V. V\, who are blinded by the significance 
of purely technical progress'* (98). The reference to the 
decisive significance of the appearance of the buyer-up is 
profoundly true. It is decisive in that it proves beyond 
doubt that we have here the capitalist organisation of pro¬ 
duction, it proves the applicability to Russia, too, of 
t he proposition that “commodity economy is money economy, 
is capitalist economy,” and creates that subordination of 
tlie producer to capital from which there can be no other 
way out than through the independent activity of the pro¬ 
ducer. “From the moment that the capitalist entrepreneur 
comes between the consumer and the producer—and this 
is inevitable when production is carried on for an extensive 
and indefinite market—we have before us one of tlie forms 
of capitalist production.” And the author rightly adds 
that “if handicraft production is understood as the kind 
under wdiich the producer, who works for an indefinite and 
distant market, enjoys complete economic independence^ it 
wdll, I think, be 'found that in Russian reality there is 
none of this true handicraft production,” It is only a pity 
that use is made here of the exprc.ssion “I think,” along 
wdth the future tense: the predominance of the domestic 
system of large-scale prodijction and of the utter enslave¬ 
ment of the handicraflsmen by buy(M*s-up is the all-pre¬ 
vailing fact of the actual organisation of our handicralt 
industries. This organisation is not only capitalist, but as 
the author rightly says, is al.so one that is “highly profi¬ 
table to the capitalists,” ensuring them enormous profits, 
abominably low wages and hindering in the highest degree 
the organisation and development of the workers (pp. 99** 
101). One cannot help noting that the fact of the predomi¬ 
nance of capitalist exploitation in our handicraft industries 
has long been known, but the Narodniks ignore it in the 
most shameless fashion. In almost every issue of their 
magazines and newspapers dealing with this subject, you 
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come across complainls about the government “artificially” 
supporling large-scale capitalism [whose entire “artifi¬ 
ciality” consists in being large-scale and not small, 
factory and not handicraft, mechanical and not hand- 
operated] and doing nothing for the “needs of people's 
industry.” Here stands out in full relief the narrow-mind¬ 
edness of the petty bourgeois, who fights for small against 
big capital and stubbornly closes his eyes to the categori¬ 
cally established fact that a similar opposition of interests 
is to be foiirul in this ‘people’s” industry, and that conse¬ 
quently the way out does not lie in miserable credits, etc. 
Since the small proprietor, who is tied to his enterprise and 
lives in constant fear of losing it, regards all of this as some¬ 
thing awful, as some sort of “agitation” in favour of “a fair 
reward for labour, as though labour itself does not create 
that reward in its fruits,” it is clear that only the producer 
employed in the “artificial,” “hothouse” conditions of fac¬ 
tory industry can be the representative of the working 
handicraftsmen.* 

Let us deal further with Mr. Struve’s argument about 
agriculture. Steam transport compels a transition to ex¬ 
change economy, it makes agricultural production commod¬ 
ity production. And the commodity character of produc¬ 
tion unfailingly requires “its economic and technical ra¬ 
tionality” (110). The author considers this thesis a par¬ 
ticularly important argument against the Narodniks, who 
triumphantly claim that the advantages of large-scale pro¬ 
duction iji agriculture have not been proved. “It ill becomes 
those,” says the author in reply, “who base themselves on 
Marx’s teachings, to deny the significance of the economic 
and technical peculiarities of agricultural production thanks 
to which small undertakings in some cases possess eco¬ 
nomic advantages over big ones—-even though Marx himself 
denied the importance of these peculiarities” (111). This 
passage is very unclear. What peculiarities is the author 
speaking of? Why does he not indicate them exactly? Why 
does he not indicate where and how Marx expressed his 

* “Ttie niilirc process is expressed in the fact of petty production 
(handicraft) approximating to *capitalisnr in some respects, and 
in others to wage-labour separated from the means of production” 
(p.l04). 
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views on the matter and on what grounds it is considered 
necessary to correct those views? 

“Small-scale agricultural production,” contijiues the author, 
“must increasingly assume a commodity character, and 
the small agricultural undertakings, il* they are to be viable 
enterprises, must satisfy the general requirements of eco¬ 
nomic and technical rationality” (111). “It is not at all 
a matter of whether the small agricultural enterprises are 
absorbed by the big ones—one can hardly anticipate 
such an outcome to economic evolution—but of the met¬ 
amorphosis to which the entire national economy is sub¬ 
jected under the influence of exchange. The Narodniks over¬ 
look the fact that the ousting of natural economy by exchange 
economy in connection with the above-noted ‘dispersal of 
industry’ completely alters the entire structure of society. 
The former ratio between the agricultural (rural) and non- 
agricultural (urbaji) population is changed in favour of 
the latter. The very economic type and mental make-up 
of the agricultural producers is radically changed under 
the influence of the new conditions of economic life” (114). 

The passage cited shows us what the author wished to 
say by his passage about Marx, and at the same time clearly 
illustrates the statement made above that the dogmatic 
method of exposition, not supported by a description of the 
concrete process, obscures the author’s thoughts and leaves 
them incompletely expressed. His thesis about the Narod¬ 
niks’ views being wrong is quite correct, but incomplete, 
because it is not accompanied by a reference to the new 
forms of class antagonism that develop when irrational 
production is replaced by rational. The author, for example, 
confines himself to a cursory reference to “economic ration¬ 
ality” meaning the “highest rent” (110), but forgets to add 
that rent presupposes the bourgeois organisation of agri¬ 
culture, i.e., firstly, its complete subordination to the 
market, and, secondly, the formation in agriculture of the 
same classes, bourgeoisie and proletariat, as are peculiar 
to capitalist industry. 

When the Narodniks argue about the non-capitalist, as 
they believe, organisation of our agriculture, they pose 
the problem in an abominably narrow and wrong way, re¬ 
ducing everything to the ousting of the small farms by the 
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big, and iiolliing more. Mr. Struve is quite right in tcDiiig 
them that when they argue that way tJiey overlook the gen¬ 
eral character o\‘ agricultural production, which can bo 
(and really is in our country) bourgeois even where pro¬ 
duction is small-scale, just as West-European peasant 
farming is bourgeois. The conditions under which small- 
scale independent enterprise (“people’s”—to use the ex¬ 
pression of the Russian intelligentsia) becomes bourgeois 
are well known. They are, firstly, the prevalence of com¬ 
modity economy, which, with the producers isolated* from 
one another, gives rise to competition among them, and, 
while ruining the mass, enriches the few; secondly, the 
transformation of labour-power into a commodity, and the 
means of production info capital, i.e., the separation of 
the producer from the means of production, and the capital¬ 
ist organisation of the most important branches of industry. 
Under these conditions the small independent producer ac¬ 
quires an exceptional position in relation to the mass of 
producers—just as now really independent proprietors con¬ 
stitute in our country an exception among the masses, who 
work for others and, far from owning “independent” enter¬ 
prises, do not oven possess means of subsistence suffi¬ 
cient to last a week. The condition and interests of the 
independent proprietor isolate him from the mass of the 
producers, who live mainly on wages. While the latter 
raise the issue of a “fair reward,” which is necessarily the 
gateway to the fundamental issue of a different system 
of social economy, the former have a far more lively 
interest in quite different things, namely, credits, and 
particularly small “people’s” credits, improved and cheaper 
implements, “organisation of marketing,” “extension of 
land tenure,” etc. 

The very law of the superiority of large enterprises over 
small is a law of commodity production alone and con¬ 
sequently is not applicable to enterprises not yet entire¬ 
ly drawn into commodity production, not subordinated to 

* This, of course, refers to their being isolated economically» 
Community landowner ship does not eliminate this in the least. Even 
where the land re-allotments arc “equalitarian** in the highest degree 
the peasant farms single-handed on Jiis own strip of land; hence he 
is an isolated producer working on his own. 
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the market. That is why (ho lino of argument (in which, by 
the way, Mr. V. V. also cxercise<l himself) lliat the decline 
of the nobles’ farms after the Reform and the renting of 
privately-owned land l)y the peasants refute the view of the 
capitalist evolution of our agriculture, merely proves that 
those who resort to it have absolutely no understanding of 
things. Of course, the destruction of feudal relations, under 
which cultivation had been in the hands of the peasants, 
caused a crisis among the landlords. But, apart from the 
fact that this crisis merely led to the increasing employ¬ 
ment of farm labourers and day labourers, which replaced 
the obsolescent forms of serni-feudal labour (labour serv¬ 
ice), apart from this, the peasant farm itself began to 
change fundamentally in character: it was compelled to 
work for the market, a situation that was not long in 
leading to the peasantry splitting into a rural petty 
bourgeoisie and a proletariat. This split settles once and 
for all the issue of capitalism in Russia. Mr. Struve explains 
the process in Chapter V, where he remarks: ‘There is 
differentiation among the small farmers: there develops, 
on the one hand, an ‘economically strong’” [he should 
have said: bourgeois] “peasantry, and, on the other—a 
proletarian type of peasantry. Features of people’s pro¬ 
duction are cornbinccl with capitalist features to form a 
single picture, above which is clearly visible the inscription: 
here comes Grimy” (p. 177). 

Now it is to this aspect of the matter, to the bourgeois 
organisation of the new, “rational” agriculture that atten¬ 
tion should have been directed. The Narodniks should 
have been shown that by ignoring the process mentioned 
they change from ideologists of the peasantry into ideologists 
of the petty bourgeoisie. “The improvement of people’s 
production,” for which they thirst, can only mean, under 
such an organisation of peasant economy, the “improvement” 
of the petty bourgeoisie. On the other hand, those who 
point to the producer who lives under the most highly de¬ 
veloped capitalist relations, correctly express the interests 
not only of this producer, but also of the vast mass of the 
“prohjtarian” peasantry. 

Mr. Struve’s exposition is unsatisfactory in character, 
is incomplete and sketchy; on account of this, when dealing 
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with rational agriculture, he does not describe its social 
and economic orgaiiisatiou, and, when he shows that steam 
transport replaces irrational by rational production, nat¬ 
ural by commodity production, he does not describe the 
new form of class antagonism that then takes shape. 

This same defect in the presentation of probhuns is to 
be observed in most of the arguments in the chapters under 
examination. Here are some more examples to illustrate 
this. Commodity economy—says the author—and cxteji- 
sive social division of labour “develop on the basis of the 
institution of private property, the principles of economic 
freedom, and the sense of individualism” (91). The progress 
of national production is bound up with the “extent to 
which the institution of private property dominates society.” 
“Maybe it is regrettable, but that is how things happen in 
actual life, it is empirically, historically established co¬ 
existence. At the present time, when the ideas and prin¬ 
ciples of the eighteenth century are treated so light-heart¬ 
edly— the mistake it made being in fact repealed—this 
cultural-historical tie between economic progress and the 
institution of private property, the principles of economic 
freedom, and the sense of individualism is too often forgotten. 
Only by ignoring this tie can one expect economic prog¬ 
ress to be possible in an economically and culturally unde¬ 
veloped society, without the principles mentioned being 
put into effect. We feel no particular sympathy for these 
principles and perfectly well understand their historically 
transient character, but at the same time we cannot help 
seeing in them a tremendous cultural force, of not only a 
negative, but also a positive character. Only idealism which, 
in its hypotheses, imagines it has no ties with any historical 
succession, can fail to see it” (91). 

The author is quite right in his “objective” statement 
of “historical coexistences”; all the more pity that his ar¬ 
gument is incompletely stated. One would like to say 
to him: complete the argument! reduce all these general 
propositions and historical notes to a definite period of 
our Russian history, formulate them in such a way as to 
show why and in precisely what way your conception differs 
from that of the Narodniks, contrast them with the reality 
that has to serve as the criterion for the Russian Marxist, 
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show the class cootradictioiis that are concealed by all 
these examples ot* progress and of culture.* 

The “progress” and the “culture” that post-Reforrn Rus¬ 
sia brought in its train are undoubtedly bound up with 
the “instilutioii of private property”—it was not only in¬ 
troduced for the first time in all its fulness by the crea¬ 
tion of a now “contentious” civil process wdiich ensured 
the same sort of “equality” in the courts as was embodied 
in life by “free labour” and its sale to capital; it covered 
the holdings both of the landlords, rid of all obligations 
and duties to the state, and of the peasants, turned into 
peasant proprietors; it was even made the basis of the 
political rights of “citizens” to participate in local gov¬ 
ernment (the qualification), etc. Still more undoubted 
is the “tie” between our “progress” and the “principles of 
economic freedom”: we have aln^ady hoard in Chapter I 
from our Narodnik how^ this “freedom” consisted in liberat¬ 
ing the “modest and bearded” gatherers of Russia’s land 
from the need to “humble themselves to a junior police 
official.” VVe have already spoken of how the “sense of 
individualism” was created by the development of com¬ 
modity economy. By combining all these features o£ 
Russia’s progress, one cannot but reach the conclusion 
(drawm, too, by the Narodnik of the seventies) that this 
progress and culture were thoroughly bourgeois. Contem¬ 
porary Russia is far better than pre-Reform Russia, but since 
all this improvement is wholly and exclusively (lue to the 
bourgeoisie, to its agents and ideologists, the producers 
have not profited by it. As far as they are concerned the im¬ 
provements have only meant a change in the form of the 
surplus product, have only meant improved and perfected 
methods of separating the producer from the means of pro¬ 
duction. That is wdiy the Narodnik gentlemen display the 
most incredible “flippancy” and forgetfulness when they 
address their protest against Russian capitalism and bour- 

* Contra principia negantein disputari non potest (you cannot 
argue against one who denies principles.— /i’d.) —says the author 
about an argument witli the Narodniks. That depends on how those 
principia are formulated—as general propositions and notes, or as a 
different understanding of the facts of Russian history and present- 
day reality. 
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geoisdom to those wlio in fact were their vehicles and ex¬ 
ponents. All you can say of them is: “they came unto their 
own, and their own received them not.” 

To agree wdth that description of post-Reform Russia 
and “society” will be beyond the capacity of the contempo¬ 
rary Narodnik. And to challenge it, he wH)uld have to deny 
the bourgeois character of post-Reform Russia, to deny the 
very thing for which his distant forefather, the Narodnik 
of the seventies, rose up and “went among the people” to 
seek “guarantees for the future” among the direct producers 
themselves. Of course, the contemporary Narodnik will 
possibly not only deny it, but will perhaps seek to prove 
that a change for the better has taken place in the relation 
under review; by doing so, how-ever, he w^ould merely show^ 
all w’ho have not yet seen it, that he is absolutely nothijig 
more than the most ordinary little bourgeois individual. 

As the reader sees, I have only to round off Mr. Struve’s 
propositions, to formulate them in another way, “to say 
the same thing, only differently.” The question arises: is 
there any need for it? Is it worth while dealing in such 
detail wdth these additions and conclusions? Do they not 
follow automatically? 

It seems to me that it is worth while, for two reasons. 
Firstly, the author’s narrow objectivism is extremely 
dangerous, since it extends to the point of forgetting the 
line of demarcation between the old professorial argu¬ 
ments about the paths and destiny of the fatherland, so 
rooted in our literature, and a precise characterisation 
of the actual process impelled by such and such classes. 
This narrow objectivism, this inconsistency in relation 
to Marxism, is the main defect of Mr. Struve’s book, and 
it will he necessary to dwell on it in particularly great 
detail, so as to show that it originates not from Marxism 
but from its inadequate application; not from the author 
seeing criteria of his theory other than reality, from his 
drawing other practical conclusions from the doctrine (they 
are impossible, I repeat, unthinkable unless you mutilate 
all its main tenets), but from the fact that the author has 
limited himself to one, the most general aspect of the 
theory, and has not applied it quite consistently. Secondly, 
one cannot but agree with the idea which the author ex- 
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pressed in his preface that before criticising Narodism on 
secondary issues, it was necessary “to disclose the very 
fundamentals of the disagreement” (V^M) by way of a 
“principled polemic.” But in order to ensure that the 
author’s aim should not remain unachieved a more con¬ 
crete meaning must be given to almost all his propositions, 
all his rather general remarks must be applied to the 
concrete problems of Russian history and present-day reality. 
On all these problems the Russian Marxists still have much 
to do to “reconsider the facts” from the materialist stand¬ 
point—to disclose the class contradictions in the activities of 
“society” and the “state” that lay behind the theories of 
the “intelligentsia,” and, finally, to establish the tie be¬ 
tween all the separate, endlessly varied forms of appro¬ 
priating the surplus product in Russia’s “people’s” enter¬ 
prises, and the advanced, most developed, capitalist torrn 
of this appropriation, which contains the “guarantees for 
the future” and now puls in I he forefront the idea and 
the historical task of the “protlucer.” Consequently, however 
bold the attempt to indicate the solution of these problems 
may seem, however numerous the changes and corrections 
that result from further, detailed study, it is none the 
less worth indicating specific problems, so as to evoke 
as general and broad a di.scussion of them as possible. 

The culminating point of Mr. Struve’s narrow objectiv¬ 
ism, which gives rise to his wrong presentation of problems, 
is the w^ay he argues about List, about his “splendid doc¬ 
trine” concerning a “confederation of national productive 
forces,” about the importance for agriculture of develop¬ 
ing factory industry, and about the superiority of the manu¬ 
facturing and agricultural state over the purely agricul¬ 
tural, etc. Tiie author finds that this “doctrine” very “con¬ 
vincingly speaks of the historical inevitability and le¬ 
gitimacy of capitalism in the broad sense of the term” 
(123), and about the “cultural-historical might of triumphant 
commodity production” (124). 

The professorial character of the arguments of the author, 
who rises, as it were, above all definite countries, definite 
liistorical periods, and definite classes, .stands out here 
in particular relief. However you look at this argument— 
whether from the purely theoretical or from- the pracli- 
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cal aspect, such an assessment will he equally correct. Let 
us begin from the former. Is it not strange to Ihink of being 
able to “convince” anybody at all of the “historical in- 
evitabilily and legitimacy of capitalism” in a particular 
country by advancing abstract, dogmatic propositions about 
the significance of factory industry? Is it not a mistake 
to raise the probJeni in this way, so beloved of the liberal 
professors of Jiusslwtje Bogalstro? Is it not obligatory for 
a Marxist to reduce everything to ascertaining what is, 
and why it is so, and not olherwuse? 

The Narodniks consider capitalism in this country to 
be an artificial, hothouse plant, because they cannot un¬ 
derstand the connection between it and the entire commod¬ 
ity organisation of our social economy, and fail to see 
its roots in our “people’s production.” Show them these 
connections arid roots, show them that capitalism also domi¬ 
nates in its least developed and therefore worst form in 
people’s jiroduction, and you will prove the “inevitability” 
of Russian capitalism. vShow them that this capitalism, by 
raising labour productivity and socialising labour, devel¬ 
ops and renders clear the class, social contradiction that 
has come into being everywhere in “people’s production”— 
and you will prove the “legitimacy” of Russian large-scale 
capitalism. As to the practical aspect of this argument, 
which touches on the problem of commercial policy, the 
following may be noted. Although they stress primarily 
and most emphatically that the problem of free trade and 
protection is a capitalist problem, one of bourgeois policy, 
the Russian Marxists must stand for free trade, since the 
reactionary character of protection, wdiich retards the 
country’s economic development, and serves the interests 
not of the entire bourgeois class, hut merely of a handful 
of all-powerful magnates, is very strongly evident in 
Russia, and since free trade means accelerating the proc¬ 
ess that yields the means of deliverance from capitalism. 


The last section (XI) of the third chapter is devoted 
to an examination of the concept “capitalism.” The author 
very rightly remarks that this word is used “very loosely” 
and cites examples of a “very narrow” and “very broad” 
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way ()l uiidcrstandiiif,^ it, l)ul lays down no precise attri¬ 
butes of it; the concept “capitalism,” despite the anthor’s 
analysis, has not been analysed. Vet, one would have 
Ihouj^ht it should ])resejit no particular dilfjculty, since 
the concept was introduced into science by Marx, who 
substantiated it by facts. But here, too, Mr. Struve would 
not let himseir be inlecleil with “orthodoxy.” “Marx hiniseif,” 
says lie, “viewed the process of the tjansfonuation of coni- 
modihj production into cumnwdily-capilaUsL inoduction as 
perhaps more precipitate and straightforward than it is in 
actual fact” (]). 127, footnote). Perhaps. But since it is 
the only view substantiated scientifically and supported 
by the history of capital, and .since we are unacquainted 
with other views, which “perhaps” are less “jirecipitate” and 
“straightforward,” we turn to Marx. The essential features 
of capitalism, according to his tluMiry, are (1) commodity 
production, as the general lorm of production. The product 
assumes the form of a commodity in the most diverse social 
produclion organisms, but only in cajiUalist production is 
that form of th(‘ product of labour general, and not excep¬ 
tional, isolated, accidental. The secoinl feature of capilal- 
i.sni (2)-~not only the product of labour, but also la¬ 
bour itself, i.e., human labour-power, as.'^uines the form of 
a commodity. Tlie degree to wdiich the commodity form ot 
labour-pow'er is developed is an indication of the degree to 
w'hicli capitalism is developed.* With the aid of tins dohid- 
tion we shall easily see our w^ay among the examples of 
incorrect understanding of this term cited by Mr. Struve, 
IJndouhtedly, the contrasting of the Kussiau systcmi to cap¬ 
italism, a contrast based ou the technical backwardiie.ss of 
our national economy, on the predominaiua* of liand pro¬ 
duction, (»tc., and so often resorted to by the Narodniks, 
is quite absurd, since capitalism e.xists both wdiere tecliiii- 
cal development is low' and where it is high; in Capital 
Marx repeatedly stres.ses the point that capital first sub¬ 
ordinates production as it finds it, and only subsequently 

* Daii h'npitai, Jl Ihuid (1885), S. 1)3. The reservation must be 
made Uiut iji LIk* pas.'^age referred to .Marx gi\(?s no definition of cap- 
ilalisiii. Ill general, he did not olTer delinilions. Here he only refers 
to tlie rtdalion bcdwecMi coininodity and capitalist produclion, tbe 
point dealt with in Uio lext.‘^® 
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tnnisforms it U'cJniically. lhidoul)lO(lly, the German Haiis- 
industrie and llio liiissian “donioslic system ol large-scale 
prodiiciioii” are capilalisl-organised industry, for not only 
docs commodity production dominate, but the owner of 
money also dominates the producers and appropriates sur¬ 
plus-value. lJnd()ul)tedly, when the Hussian “land-holding” 
peasantry is contrast( m 1 to West-European capitalism— 
something the Narodniks are so fond ol doing—that, too, 
merely shows a lack of understanding of what capitalism 
is. As the author quite rightly remarks, “peasant semi¬ 
natural economy” (124) is also to be found in some places 
in the West, l)iit lioitJier in the West nor in Russia does 
this do away with either the predominance of commodity 
production, or the subordination of the overwhelming 
majority of the producers to capital: before this subordina¬ 
tion reaches the highest, peak level of development, it passes 
through many stages that are usually ignored by the Narod¬ 
niks despite the very precise explanation given by Marx. 
The subordination begins with merchants and usury capital, 
then grows into industrial capitalism, which in its turn is at 
first technically quite primitive, and does not differ in any 
way from the old systems of production, then organises man¬ 
ufacture—which is still based on hand labour, and on the 
dominant handicraft industries, without breaking the tie 
between the wage-worker and the land—and completes its 
development with large-scale machine industry. It is this last, 
highest stage that constitutes the culminating point of the 
development of capitalism, it alone creates the fully expro¬ 
priated worker* who is as free as a bird, it alone gives rise 
(both materially and socially) to the “unifying significance” 
of capitalism that the Narodniks arc accustomed to connect 
with capitalism in general, it alone opposes capitalism to 
its “owui child.” 

The fourth chapter of the book, “Economic Progress 
and Social Progress,” is a direct continuation of the third 
chapter, and covers that part of the book which advances 
data of “human experience” against the Narodniks. We shall 

* The Narodnik^ always describe things as though the worker 
separated Iroiii lije land is a necessary condiliuu of capitalism in 
general, and not of machine industry aJoue# 
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have to deal here in rl(*lail, firslly, with the antlmr's wrong 
view [or clumsy expression?) concerning Marx’s iollowers 
and, secondly, with the way the tasks oi the economic crit¬ 
icism of Narodism are formulated. 

Mr. Struve says that Marx conceived the transition from 
capitalism to the new social system as the sudden downfall, 
the collapse of capitalism. (He thinks that “certain passages” 
in Marx give grounds for this view; as a matter of fact, it 
runs through all the works oi Marx.) The follower.s of Marx 
light for reforms. An “important correction has been mafle” 
to the viewpoint that Marx held in the forties: instead 
of the “chasm” separating capitalism from the new system, 
a “number of transiti(»nal stages” have been admitted. 

We cannot under any circumstances admit this to be 
right. No “correction” whatever, either important or un¬ 
important, has been made to Marx’s viewpoint by the “follow^- 
ers of Marx.” The fight lor reforms does not in the least 
imply a “correction,” does not in the least correct the 
doctrine of the chasm and sudden dow'nfall, because this 
struggle i.s waged wdth a frankly and delijiilely admitted aim, 
that of reaching the “fall”; and the fact that this requires 
a “number of transitional stages”—from one phase of the 
struggle to another, from one stage to the next—was admit¬ 
ted by Marx hirmself in the forties when ho said in the 
Manifesto that the movement towards the new system cannot 
be separated from the working-class movement (and, hence, 
from the struggle for reforms), and when he himself, in con¬ 
clusion, proposed a number of practical measures. 

If Mr. Struve wanted to indicate the d^relopment of 
Marx’s viewpoint, he was, of course, right. But then, this 
is not a "'correction'" to his views, but tlio very opposite— 
their application, their realisation. 

Nor can we agree with the author’s attitude towards 
Narodism. 

“Our Narodnik literature,” he says, “.seized upon the 
contrast between national wealth and the well-being of 
the people, social progre.ss and progress in distribu¬ 
tion” (131). 

Narodism did not “seize upon” this contrast, but merely 
stated the fact that in post-Reform Russia the same 
contradiction was to be observed between progress, culture, 
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wealth and—the separation of the producer from the means 
ol production, the dimiimtion ol Die ’producer’s sliare in 
the product of the people’s labour, and the growth of poverty 
and unemployment—as that which had led to this contrast 
being made in the West, too. 

“...Owing to its humanity and its love for the people, 
this literature immediately settled the problem in favour 
of the WTlI-beiug of t he people, and as certain forms of peo¬ 
ple’s economy (village community, artel) apparently embod¬ 
ied the ideal of economic equality and thus guaranteed 
the well-being of the people, and as the progress of produc¬ 
tion under the inllueiice ot increased exchange held out no 
promise for those forms, w^hoscj ecojjomic anti psychological 
foundations it abolished, the Narodniks, poijjting to Ihe 
sad experience of the West in regard to industrial progress 
based on‘private property and economic liberty, countered 
commodity production—capitalism, with a so-called 
‘people’s industry’ that guarantees the well-being of the 
people, as a social and economic ideal for the preservalioii 
and further development of wdiicli the Russian int(dligeiitsia 
and the Russian people should fight.” 

This argument clearly reveals the flawrs in Mr. Struve’s 
thesis. Narodism is depicted as a “humane” theory wJiich 
“seized upon” the contrast between national wealth anti 
the poverty of the people and “settled Iht^ problem” in ta- 
voiir of distribution, because the “experience of the West” 
“held out no promise” for the well-being of the people. 
And the author begins to argue against tliis “settlement” 
of the problem, forgetting that he is only arguij)g against 
the idealist and, moreover, naive daydreams that are the 
cloak of Narodism, and not against its content, forgetting 
that he is committing a serious error by presenting the 
question in the prolessorial manner usually adopted by 
the Narodniks. As wo have already stated, the content of 
Narodism reflects tlie viewpoint and the interests of the 
Russian small producer. The “huniauity ajid love for tho 
people” expressed in the theory derive from tho downtrod¬ 
den condition of our small producer, w’ho has suffered 
severely both from the “old-nobiliiy” system and tradi- 
lioDS, and from the oppression of big capital. The attitude 
of Narodism towards the “West” and towards its influence 
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upon Russia was delorrninerl, of course, not by the fact 
that it “seized upon” this or that idea corning from the West, 
l)iil by the small producer’s conditions of life: he saw that he 
was up against large-scale capitalism which was borrowing 
W(Jst-Kuropean tc'chnique,* and, oppressed by it, built up 
naive theories which explained capitalism by politics instead 
of ca|)italist politics by capitalist economy, and which 
declared large-scale capitalism to be something alien to 
Russia, introduce<l from outside. The fact that he was tied 
to his si^parate, small enterprise prevented him from under- 
starnlirig the tru(‘ character of the state, and he appealed 
toil to help dev(*lop small (‘people’s”) production. Owing to 
the umhu'eloped condition of class antagonisms characteris¬ 
tic of liussian capitalist society, the theory of these petty 
bourgeois ideologists was put forward as representing the 
inler(*sts of labour in general. 

Instead of showing the absurdity of Narodniks’ presen¬ 
tation of the j)roblem and explaining their “settlement” of 
it hy the material conditions of the small producer’s life, 
the author himself, in his own presentation of the problem, 
betrays a dogmatism wliicli reminds one of the Narodniks’ 
"'choice'' between economic and social progress. 

“TJjo task of criticising the economic principles of Na- 
rodism ... is ... to prove the following: 

“1) Economic ])rogress is a necessary condition for so¬ 
cial progress: the latter emerges historically from the 
lormcr, and, at a certain stage of development, organic inter¬ 
action between, interdependence of, these two processes 
should, and in fact does, manifesl ilself” (133). 

Speaking generally, this is, of course, a perfectly true 
statement. But it indicates the tasks of criticising the so¬ 
ciological rather than the economic principles of Narod- 
ism: in cssejice, it is a different way of formulating the 
doctrine that the development of society is determined 
by the development of the productive forces which we 
discussed in chaiiters .1 and II. It is, however, inadequate 
for the criticism of the '"economic principles of Narodism.” 
The problem must be formulated more concretely, it must 
be reduced from progress in general to the “progress” of 


Cl. above-uieiilioued article in Oteciiestvenniye Zapiski. 
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capitalist society in Russia, to tlioso errors in understand¬ 
ing ihis progress which gave rise to the ridiculous Narod¬ 
nik tables about the tabula rasa, about “people’s production,“ 
about Russian capitalism having no basis, etc. Instead of 
talk about ijiteraction manifesting itself between economic 
and social progress, the definite symptoms of social progress 
in Russia of which the Narodniks fail to see such and such 
economic roots, must be shown (or at least indicated).* 

“2) For that reason, the question of tlie organisation 
of production aiul ot the level of labour productivity is 
one that takes precedence over the question of distribution; 
under certain historical conditions, when the productivity 
of the people’s labour is extremely low’, both absolutely 
and relatively, the predominant importance of the factor 
of produclion makes itself Tclt very acutely.” 

The author here bases himself on Marx’s doctrine of the 
subordinate importance of distribution. As an epigraph 
to Chapter IV a passage is taken from Marx’s criticism of 
the Gotha Programme**® where he contrasts vulgar socialism 
to scientific socialism, w’hich attaches no great importance 
to distribution, explains the social system by the W’ay 
the relations of production are organised and considers 
that such organisation already includes a definite 
system of distribution. This idea, as the author quite 
justly remarks, runs through the whole of Marx’s theory, 
and is extremely important for an understanding of the 
petty-bourgeois content of Narodism. But the second 
part of Mr. Struve’s sentence greatly obscures this idea, 
particularly because of the vague term he uses, “the factor 
of production.” Some confusion may arise as to the sense 
in wdiich this terra is to be understood. The Narodnik adopts 
the viewpoint of the small producer, whose explanations of 
the misfortunes he suffers are very superficial; for example, 
he is “poor,” while his neighbour, the buyer-up, is “rich”; 

* It may be argued that I am running too far ahead, for did not 
the author say that he intended to proceed gradually from general 
problems to concrete ones, which he examines in Chapter VI? The 
point is, however, that the abstractness of Mr. Struve’s criticism 
to which I n*fer, is a distinguishing feature of the whole of his book— 
ol Chapter VI and even of the concluding part. What most of all re¬ 
quires correcting is his way of pre8e$itins problems. 
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the “authorities” only help biju; capital, elc.; in a Nvonl, his 
misfortunes are due. to the specific leatures of distribution, 
to mistakes in policy, etc. \Vhat viewpoint does the author 
oppose to that of the Narorlnik? The viewpoint of big 
capital, who looks down with contempt upon tiie miserable 
little enterprise of the peasant-hainlicraftsmaii and who is 
proud of the high degree of development of his own industry, 
proud of the “service” he has rtmdered by raising the 
absolute and relative low productivity of the people’s 
labour? Or the viewpoint of its antipode, who is now 
living in relationships which are so far developed that ho is 
no longer satisfied with references to policy and distribu¬ 
tion, and who is beginning to understand that the causes 
lie much deeper, in the very organisation (social) of pro¬ 
duction, in the very system of social economy based on in¬ 
dividual property and controlled and guided by the market? 
This question might quite naturally arise in the reader’s 
mind, especially since the author sometimes uses the term 
“factor of production” side by side with the word “economy” 
(see p. 171: the Narodniks “ignore the factor of production 
to a degree that is tantamount to denyifig the existence of 
any system of economy”), and csj)ecially since, by comparing 
“irrational” with “rational” production, the author some¬ 
times obscures the relationship between the small producer 
and the producer who has lost the moans of production al¬ 
together. It is perfectly true that from the objective point 
of view the author’s exposition is no less correct on ac¬ 
count of this and that it is easy for anyone who understands 
the antagonism inherent in the capitalist system to pic¬ 
ture the situation from the angle of the latler relationship. 
But, as it is well known that the Russian Narodnik gentle¬ 
men do not understand this, it is desirable in controversy 
with them to be more definite and thorough and to resort 
to the fewest possible general and abstract postulates. 

As we tried to show by a concrete example in Chapter 
I, the difference between Narodism and Marxism lies u?/?oZ/y 
in the character of their criticism of Russian capitalism. 
The Narodnik thinks that to criticise capitalism it is suf¬ 
ficient to indicate the existence of exploitation, the inter¬ 
action between exploitation and politics, etc. The Marx¬ 
ist thinks it necessary to explain and also to link together 



the plienomoiia of exploitation as a systoiii of certain re¬ 
lations in prodiiclion, as a special social-economic for¬ 
mation, the laws of the functioning and development of 
which have to he studied objectively. The Narodnik' thinks 
it sufficient, in criticising capitalism, to condemn it from 
the angle of his ideals, from the angle of “modern science 
and modern moral ideas.'* The Marxist tliinks it necessary 
to trace in detail the classes that are formetl in capitalist 
society, he coiisitlers vali<l only criticism made from tlio 
viewpoint of a definite class, criticism that is based on 
the precise formiilalion of the social proC(‘SS actually 
taking place and not oji the ethical jmigement of the 
“individual." 

If, with this as our .starting-point, we tried to formu¬ 
late the tasks of criticising tlie economic principles of Na- 
rodism, they would bo defined approximately as lollows: 

It must be shown that the relation l)etween large-scale cap¬ 
italism in Russia and “people’s prodiiclion" is t he relation be¬ 
tween a completely developed and an urulevelo[)ed phenome¬ 
non, between a higher stage of development of the capitalist 
social formation and a lower stage;* that the separation 
of the producer from the means of pro<luction and the appro¬ 
priation ol the product of his labour by the owner of money 
are to be ex])lained, both in the factory and even in tlie 
village community, not by politics, not by distribiilioii, 
but by the production relations that necessarily take shape 
under commodity economy, by the formation of classes 
with aiitagonislic interests which is characteristic of cap¬ 
italist society;** that the reality (small production) which 

* An analysis of the economic side .shoidd. of course, bo siipplo- 
menled by an analysis of ibe social, jiiridiral, politicai, and ideo¬ 
logical supenslnicliires. The failure to understand I lie connection 
between capitalism and “people’s production” gave rise among the 
Narodniks to tiie idea that tiie peasant Jteforiii, slate power, the intelli¬ 
gentsia, wvrn nnn-class III cliaracler. A materialist analysis, which 
reduces all these plienomcna lo tlie class struggle, must show con¬ 
cretely that our Russian post-Heforin “social progress” has only 
been the result of capitalist “economic progress.” 

A “reconsideration of the facts” of Russian economic realities, 
especially tho.se from which the Narodniks obtain the material for 
their schoolgirl dreams, i.e., peasant and handicraft economy, .should 
show tliat the cau.so of the producer’s oppre.ssed condition does not 
lie ill distribution (“the muzhik is poor, the hiiyer-up is rich”), but 
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the Narodniks want to raise to a higher level, bypassing 
capitalism, already contains capitalism with its antag¬ 
onism of classes and clashes between them—only the 
antagonism is in its worst form, a form which hampers 
the independent activity of the producer; and that by 
ignoring the social antagonisms which have already 
arisen and by dreaming about “different paths for the father¬ 
land,” the Narodniks become utopian leactionaries, l)ecause 
large-scale capitalism only develops, purg(?s and clarifies 
the content of these antagonisms, which exist all over Russia. 

Directly connected with the over-abstract formulation 
of the tasks of the economic criticism of Narodism is the 
author’s further (‘xposilion, in which he seeks to prove 
the “inevitability” and “progressive character,” not of 
Russian capitalism, but of West European. Without direct¬ 
ly touching on th(‘ economic content of the Narodnik doc¬ 
trine, this exposition contains much that is interesting 
and instructive. In Narodnik literature voices have been 
heard time and again expressing distrust towards the Wost- 
European labour movement. This was most .strikingly ex¬ 
pressed during the recent polemics of Messrs. Mikhailovsky 
and Co. {Russkoye Dogalstvo. 1893-1894) against the 
Marxists. Wc have seen no good from capitalism yet, Mr. 
Mikhailov.sky wrote at that time.* The absurdity of these 
petty-bourgeois views is excellently proved by Mr. Struve’s 
data, especially since they are drawn from the latest bour- 

in the very production relations, in the very social organisation 
of prosent-day peasant and handicraft economy. This will show that 
in “people's” production, loo, “the problem of the organisation of 
production takes precedence over the problem of distribution,” 

* Wc must mention liiat in Mr. Struve's reply Mr. Mikhailovsky 
lind.s that Engels betrays “self-admiration” wlien be says that the 
dominating, overwhelming fact of modern limes, wdiich makes those 
times belter than any other epoch and justities the history of their 
origin, is the working c]as.s movement in the West. 

I'his positively atrocious reproach hurled at Engels is extremely 
typical of contemporary Russian Narodism. 

These people can talk a lot about “people’s truth,” they know how 
to talk to our “society” and to reprove it for making a wrong selection 
of the path for the fatherland, they can sing .sweetly about “now or 
never,” and sing it for “ten, twenty, thirty years and more,” but 
they are absolutely incapable of understanding the all-embrcwing 
significance of independent action by those in whose name these 
sweet songs have been sung. 
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geois literaturo, which can on no account bo accused of 
exaggeration. The passages quoted by the author show 
that in the West everybody, even the bourgeois, realises 
that the transition of capitalism to a new social-economic 
formation is inevitable. 

The socialisation of labour by capital has advanced so 
far that even bourgeois literature loudly proclaims the 
necessity of the “planned organisation of the national econ¬ 
omy.” The author is quite right when he says that this 
is a “sign of the times,” a sign of the complete break-up 
of the capitalist system. lie quotes extremely interesting 
statements by bourgeois professors and even by conserva¬ 
tives who are compelled to admit that which Russian 
radicals to this very day like to deny—the fact that the 
working-class movement was created by the material con¬ 
ditions brought into existence by capitalism and not 
“simply” by culture or other political conditions. 

After all that has been said, it is hardly necessary for 
us to deal with the author’s argument that distribution 
can make progress only if based on rational production. 
Clearly, the meaning of this postulate is that only large- 
scale capitalism based on rational production creates con¬ 
ditions that enable the producer to raise his head, to give 
thought and show concern both for himself and for those 
who, owing to the backward state of production, do not 
live in such conditions. 

Just a word or two about the following sentence w'hich 
occurs in Mr. Struve’s book: “The extreme inequality of 
distribution, which retards economic progress, was not 
created by capitalism: capitalism inherited it” from the 
epoch which romantics picture as flowing with milk and 
honey (p. 159). That is true if all the author wanted to say 
was that unequal distribution existed even belore capital¬ 
ism, something Narodnik gentlemen are inclined to for¬ 
get. But it is not true if it includes a denial that capitalism 
has increased this inequality. Under serfdom there was not, 
nor could there be, that sharp inequality between the 
absolutely impoverished peasant or tramp, and the bank, 
railway, or industrial magnate, which has been created 
by post-Reform capitalist Russia. 
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Let us pass to Chapter V. Here the author gives a general 
description of “Narodism as an economic philosophy.” 
“The Narodniks,” in Mr. Struve’s opinion, are the “ideolo¬ 
gists of natural economy and primitive equality” (167). 

We cannot agree with this description. We shall not 
repeat here the arguments advanced in Chapter I, proving 
that the Narodniks are the ideologists of the small producer. 
In that chapter we showed exactly how the small pro¬ 
ducer’s material conditions of life, his transitory, inter¬ 
mediate ])osition Ijetwcen the “masters” and the “workers” 
lead to the Narodniks* failure to understand class antag¬ 
onisms, and the queer mixture of progressive and reaction¬ 
ary points in their programme. 

Hero let us merely add that its former, i.e., progressive, 
side brings Narodism close to West-Europeau democracy, 
aiid for that reason the brilliant description of democ¬ 
racy given over forty years ago in connection with 
events in French history can be applied to it in its 
entirety: 

“The democrat, because he represents the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, that is, a transition class, in which the interests of 
two classes are simultaneously mutually blunted, imagines 
himself elevated above class antagonism generally. The 
democrats concede that a privileged class confronts them, 
but they, along with all the rest of the nation, form the 
people. What they represent is the people's rights; what 
interests them is the people'sinterests, Accordingly... they 
do not need to examine the interests and positions of 
the different classes. They do not need to weigh their 
own resources too critically.... If in the performance 
their interests prove to bo uninteresting and their poten¬ 
cy impotent, then either the fault lies with pernicious soph¬ 
ists, who split the indivisible people into different hostile 

• The Russian Narodniks are exactly the same. They do not deny 
that there are classes in Russia which are antagonistic to the pro¬ 
ducer, but they lull themselves with the argument that these “pirates” 
are insignificant compared with the “people” and refuse to make 
a careful study of the position and interests of the respective classes, 
to examine whether the interests of a certain category of producers 
are interwoven with the interests of the “pirates,” thus weakening 
the former’s power of resistance against the latter. 
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camps* ... or the whole thing has hecMi wrecked by a 
detail in its execution, or else an unforeseen accident 
has this time spoilt the game. In any case, the democrat 
comes out of the most disgraceful defeat just as immaculate 
as he was innocent when he went into it, with the newly- 
won conviction that he is bound to win, not that he 
himself and his party have to give up the old stand¬ 
point, but, on the contrary, that conditions have to ripen 
to suit him” (ihin ent gecen zureifen ha ben. Der achtzehnte 
Bnimaire, u.s.w., S. H9).*** 

The very examples which the author himself quotes 
prove that the description of the iNarodniks as ideologists 
of natural economy and primitive ecjuality is wrong. “As 
a curiosity it is worth mentioning,” says Mr. Struve, “that 
to this clay Mr. —on calls Vasilciiikov a liberal economist” 
(109). Jf we exaiiiine the real essence of this designation 
we shall find that it is by no means curious. In his programme 
Vasilciiikov lias the demand for cheap and widespread credit. 
Mr. Nikolai—on cannot fail to see that in the capitalist 
society which Russian society is, credit will only strength¬ 
en the bourgc^oisie, will lead to “the development and 
consolidation of capitalist relationships” (Sketches^ p. 77). 
By the practical measures he proposes, Vasilciiikov, like all 
the Narodniks, represents nothing but the interests of the 
petty bourgeoisie. The only thing that is curious about this is 
that Mr. —on, sitting as he does side by side with the Rus-- 
skoye Bogalstvo publicists, has “to this day” not noticed that 
they are exactly the same type of little “liberal economists” 
as Prince Vasilciiikov. Utopian theories easily reconcile 
themselves in practice with petty-bourgeois progress. This 
description of Narodism is still further conlirrned by Go- 
lovachov, wdio admits that to distribute allotments to ever¬ 
ybody is absurd and suggests that “cheap credits be 
provided for working folk.” In criticising this “aston¬ 
ishing” theory, Mr, Struve calls attention to the absurdity 


♦ In the opinion of the Russian Narodniks the pernicious Marx¬ 
ists are to hlarne for artificially implanting capitalism and its class 
antagonisms in the soil fn which the flowers of “social mutual adap¬ 
tation” and “harmonious activity” bloom so beautifully (iMr. V. V., 
quoted by Struve, p. 101). 
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of the theory, but he appears not to have observed its pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois conteut. 

WJieii speaking of Chapter V, we too cannot help dealing 
with Mr. Shcherbina’s “law of average requirements.” This 
is important in estimating Mr. Struve's Malthusianism, 
which stands out clearly in Chapter VI. The “law” is as 
follows: when you classify the peasants according to allot’- 
merit you get very little fluctuation (from group to group) 
in llie average magnitude of peasant family requirements 
(i.e., of expenditure on various Jieeils); Mr. Shcherbina 
calculates this expenditure per head of th(‘ po[)ulalioJi. 

Mr. Struve (unpliasises with satisfaction that this “law” 
is “tremendously important,” since, he avers, it conlirms 
the “well-known” law of Malthus that “the living standard 
and the reproduction of the populatiojj are determined 
by the means of subsistence they have at their disposal.” 

We cannot understand why Mr. Struve is so pleased with 
this law. We cannot understand how one can see a “law,” 
and what is more, a “tremendously important” one, in Mr. 
Shcherbina’s calculations. It is quite natural that where 
the manner of life of different peasant families does not 
differ very considerably we get averages that vary little 
if we divide the peasants into groups; particularly if, when 
making the division into groups, we take as the basis the 
size of the allotment, which is no direct index of a family’s 
living standard (since the allotment may be leased out, 
or additional land may be rented) and is equally available 
to both the rich and the poor peasant possessing an equal 
number of taxable members in the family. Mr. Shcherbina’s 
calculations merely prove that he chose a wrong method 
of classification. If Mr. Shcherbina thinks he has discovered 
some law here, it is very strange. It is c?qually strange to 
find confirmation of the law of Malthus here, as though 
one can judge of the “means of subsistence at the peasant’s 
disposal” from the size of the allotment when one disregards 
the Icasiiig out of land, “outside employments,” the peas¬ 
ant’s economic dependence on the landlord and the buy¬ 
er-up. About this “law” of Mr. Shcherbina’s (the way Mr. 
Shcherbina expounds this “law” indicates that the author 
attaches incredibly great importance to his average fig-* 
ures, which prove absolutely nothing) Mr, Struve says: 
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“‘People’s ])ro(hictioii’ in the present case simply means 
production without the employment of wage-labour. It is 
undoubted lliat where production is organised in that way 
the ‘surplus-value’ remains in the hands of the producer” 
(176). And the author points out that where labour produc¬ 
tivity is low, this does not prevent the representative of 
such “people’s production” living worse than the worker. 
The author is carried away by the Malthusian theory, 
and this has led him to formulate inexactly the proposition 
cited. Merchant’s and usury capital subordinates labour 
to itself in every Russian village and—without turning 
the producer into a wage-worker—deprives him of as 
much surplus-value as industrial capital takes from the 
working man. Mr. Struve rightly indicated earlier on that 
capitalist production sots in from the moment the capitalist 
steps between the producer and the consumer, even though 
he buys the ready-made ware from the independent (appar¬ 
ently independent) producer (p. 99 and note 2), and it 
would be no easy job to find among the Russian “independ¬ 
ent” producers those that do not work for a capitalist (mer¬ 
chant, buyer-up, kulak, etc.). One of the biggest mistakes 
of the Narodniks is that they do not see the very close 
and indissoluble tie between the capitalist organisation 
of Russian social economy and the absolute dominion of 
merchant’s capital in the countryside. The author there¬ 
fore is perfectly correct when he says that the “very combi¬ 
nation of the words ‘people’s production’ in the sense 
they are used by the Narodnik gentlemen does not fit 
in with any actual historical order. Here in Russia ‘people’s 
production’ before 1861 was closely connected with serfdom, 
and then ai’Rjr 1861 there was a rapid development of com¬ 
modity economy, which could not but distort the purity 
of people’s production” (177). When the Narodnik says 
tliat the ownership of the means of production by the pro¬ 
ducer is the age-old basis of the Russian way of life, he is 
simply distorting history to suit his utopia, and does so 
by playing tricks with words: under serfdom means of pro¬ 
duction were .supplied to the producer by the landlord 
in order that the producer could engage in corvee service 
for him; the allotment was a sort of wages in kind— 
the “age-old” means of appropriating the surplus product* 
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The nbolil ioii of serlrlom «li«I iiol. meHii t he ‘‘eniaiicij)al ion” 
of the producer at alJ; it only meant a change in the form 
of the surplus product. While in, say, Enfrlaiid the fall 
of serfdom gave rise to really independent and free peasants, 
our Reform immediately effected tlie transition from the 
“shameful” feudal surplus product to “tree” bourgeois sur¬ 
plus-value. 


ClIAPTEK IV 

now MR. STHUVE EXPLAINS SOME FEATURES 
OF RUSSIA’S POST-REFORM ECONOMY 

The last (sixth) chapter of Mr. Struve’s book is devoted 
to the most important problem, that of Russia’s economic 
development. Its theoretical contents are divided up into 
the following sections: 1) over-population in agricultural 
Russia, its character and causes; 2) the differentiation of 
the peasantry, its significance and causes; 3) the part played 
by industrial capitalLsm in ruining the peasantry; 4) pri¬ 
vate-landowner fanning; the character of its development, 
and 5) the problem of markets for Russian capitalism. 
Before proceeding to examine Mr. Struve’s line of argu¬ 
ment on each of these problems, let us examine wdiat he 
says about the peasant Reform. 

The author voices his protest against the “idealistic” 
understanding of the Reform and points to the requirements 
of the state, which needed greater labour productivity, to 
land redemption, and to the pressure “from below.” It is 
a pity the author did not make his legitimate protest a 
thorough one. The Narodniks explain the Reform by the 
development in “society” of “humane” and “emancipatory” 
ideas. This is an undoubted fact, but tlius to explain the 
Reform means to slip into empty taulology and to reduce 
“emancipation” to “emancipatory” ideas. The materialist 
requires a special examination of the content of the measures 
effected to put those ideas into practice. History has never 
known a single important “reform,” even though it has 
been of a class character, which has not had lofty words 
and lofty ideas advanced in its support. This is equally 
true of the peasant Reform. If we pay attention to the 
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acUial content of the changes it has effected, we shall see that 
their character is as follows: some of the peasants Avere 
deprived of the land, and—this is the chief thing—the 
rest of (he pi*asanls, who retained part of their land, had 
to mleem it fiviin the landlords, as though it was something 
to which they had absolutely no right, and what is more, 
to ]‘etl(‘em it a! an artificially high price. Not only liere 
in Russia, hut also in the West, such reforms were invested 
with lheori(*s about “freedom'’ and “(‘quality,” and it has 
already been shown in Capital that it w^as commodity pro- 
diiction that provided the basis for the ideas of fn^edorn and 
equality. At any rate', however complicated the bureaucratic 
machine that put the Reform into eff(‘ct in Russia, however 
apparently * distant it was from the bourgeoisie tlKunselves, 
it remains an undoubted fact that only the hourf^eois 
system could develoj) on the basis of such a reform. Mr. 
Struve is quite right in pointing out that the stock way 
of contra.sting the peasant Reform in Russia to those in 
Western Europe is wrong: “it is quite wrong (in so general 
a form) to assert that in Western Europe the pc'asants wnu’c 
emancipated without the land, or, in other w^ords, were 
deprived of the land by legislation” (190). 1 underscore the 
words “in so general a form,” because separation of the 
peasants from the land by legislation w^as an undoubted 
historical fact wherever a peasant Reform was carried 
through, but it is not a universal fact, for in the West 
part of the peasants, w^hen emancipated from feudal depend¬ 
ence, redeemed tlie land from the landlords, and are doing 
so in Russia. Only the bourgeoisie are capable of hiding 
the fact of redemption and of as.serting that the “eman¬ 
cipation of the peasants with land** made a tabula rasa 
of Russia” (the wwds of a Mr. Yakovlev, “heartily welcomed” 
by Mr. Mikhailovsky—sec p. 10 of F, Struve’s work). 

* Actually, as has already been indicated, this machiiu; could 
only serve the bourgeoisie by virtue both of its composition and of 
its historical origin. 

** To speak the truth one should say: make it possible for 
part of the pea.sanls to redeem part of their allotment land from 
the landh^rds at double the proper price. And even the words “make it 
possible” are no good, because the peasant who rehised such “pro¬ 
vision of an allotment” was faced with the threat of a Hogging at the 
Volost Administration oflices. 
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Lei. ns proceed to Mr. Struve’s theory about tiie “charac¬ 
ter of over-population in agrarian Russia.” This is one ot‘ 
the most important points in which Mr. Struve departs from 
the “doctrine” of Marxism for that ol Malthusianism. 1’he 
essence of his views, developed by him in his controversy 
with Mr. N. —on, is that over-population in agricultural 
Rus.sia is “jiot capitalist, but, so to speak, simple over¬ 
population, that goes wdth natural economy.”* 

Since Mr. Struve says that his ol)jection to Mr. N.—on 
“fully conforms with F. A. Lange's general objection 
to Marx’s theory of relative over-population” (p. 183, 
footnote), we shall first turn to this “general objection” 
of Lange’s and examine it. 

I^ange discusses Marx’s law of population in his 
Labour Problem, Chapter V (Russian trails., pp. 142-78). 
lie begins with Marx’s main proposition that “every special 
historic mode of production has its own special laws of 
population, historically valid within its limits alone. An 
abstract law of population exists for plants and animals 
only.””* Lange’s comment is: 

“May we be permitted to note firstly that, strictly speak¬ 
ing, there is no abstract law of population for plants and 
animals either, since abstraction is, on the whole, merely 
the extraction of the general from a whole number of 
similar phenomena” (143), and Lange explains in detail 
to Marx what abstraction is. Evidently, he simply did 
not understand the meaning of Marx’s statement. In this 
re.spect Marx contrasts man to plants and animals on 
the grounds that the former lives in diverse historically 
successive social organisms which are determined by the 
sy.stem of social production, and, hence, distribution. The 
conditions for human reproduction are directly dependent 
on the structure of the different social organisms; that is 
why the law of population must be studied in relation to 
each organism separately, and not “abstractly,” without 

* That is how it is formulated by Mr. Struve in his article in 
Sozialpolitisches Centralblatt (1893, No. 1 of October 2). He adds 
that be does not consider this view to be “Malthusian.’- 
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regard to the hislorically diflereiit lorms of social structure. 
Lange’s exijlariation that abstract ion means to extract the 
general from similar phenomena turns right against him¬ 
self: only the conditions of existence of animals and 
plants can bo considered similar, but this is not so with 
regard to man, because we know that he has lived in 
organisationally dilTerent types of social association. 

Having expounded Marx’s theory of relative over-popu¬ 
lation in a capitalist country, Lange goes on to say: “At lirst 
sight it may seem that this theory breaks the lengthy thread 
that runs through the whole of organic nature up to man, 
that it explains the basis of the labour problem as though 
general investigations into the existence, reproduction and 
perfection of the human race were quite superfluous to our 
purpose, i.e., to an understanding of the labour problem” 
(154),* 

The thread that runs through the whole of organic nature 
up to man is not at all broken by Marx’s theory, which 
merely requires that the “labour problem”—since it only 
exists as such in capitalist society—be solved not on the 
basis of “general investigations” into human reproduction, 
but on the basis of specific investigations of the laws of 
capitalist relations. Lange, however, is of a different opin¬ 
ion: “Actually, however,” says he, “this is not so. Above 
all it is clear that factory labour from the very outset pre¬ 
sumes poverty'' (154). And Lange devotes a page and a 
half to proving this proposition, which is self-evident 
and does not advance us a single hair’s breadth: firstly, 
we know that poverty is created by capitalism itself at a 
stage of its development prior to the factory form of pro¬ 
duction, prior to the stage at which the machines create 
surplus population; secondly, the form of social structure 
preceding capitalism—the feudal, serf system—itself 
created a poverty of its own, one that it handed down 
to capitalism. 


• And what can these “general investigations” consist of? If 
they ignore the specific economic formations of human society, they 
will be more banalities. And if they are to embrace several formations, 
it is obvious that they rnusi/ be preceded by specilic investigations 
of each separate formation. 
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“But even with such a powerful assistant [i.e., want), 
only in rare cases does the first employer succeed in win¬ 
ning over large numbers of w'orkers to the new kind of activ¬ 
ity. Usually what happens is the following. From the lo¬ 
cality where factory industry has already won itself citizen¬ 
ship rights the employer brings wuth him a contingent of 
workers; to them he adds a few landless peasants,* who at 
the moment are workless, and the further supplementation 
of the existing factory contingent is done from among the 
rising generation"' (156). Lange places the last two words 
ill italics. Evidently, the “general investigations into the 
existence, reproduction and perfection of the human race” 
were expressed in precisely the postulate that the factory 
owner recruits new workers among the “rising generation,’* 
and not among decrepit old folk. The good Lange spends 
a whole page more (157) on these “general investigations” 
and tells the reader that parents try to give their children 
an assured existence, that the idle moralists are WTong in 
condemning those who try to work their way out of the con¬ 
dition into which they were born, that it is quite natural 
to try to arrange for children to earn their owm living. Only 
after we have got over all these reflections, which may be 
in place in copybooks, do we get down to business: 

“In an agrarian country where the soil belongs to 
small and big owners—provided that the tendency of 
voluntary birth-control has not firmly gripped the people’s 
morals—there inevitably arhses a constant surplus of hands 
and consumers who wish to exist on the products of the given 
territory’* (157-58). This purely Malthusian proposition is 
put forward by Lange without offering any proof. He re¬ 
peats it again and again and says: “In any case, even if 
such a country is thinly populated in the absolute sense, 
there are usually signs of relative over-population** and 
“on the market the supply of labour is constantly in 
excess and the demand insignificant” (158)—but all these 


* By the way, where have these “landless peasants’* come from? 
Very likely, Lange imagines, they are not the left-overs of the serf 
system, or the product of the rule of capital, but the result of the fact 
that “tiie tendency towards volutitary birth-control has not firmly 
gripped the people’s morals” (p.l57)? 
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assertions are totally unsupported. Whence does it follow 
that a “surplus of workers’* was really “inevitable”? Whence 
does the connection arise between this surplus and the 
absence in llie people’s morals of a tendency to vol¬ 
untary birth-control? Ought he not, before arguing about 
th<‘ “people’s morals,” to take a glance at the ])ro(lnction 
relations in which the ])eople live? Let us imagine, 
for example, that the small and big proprietors to whom 
Lange refers were connected in the productioJi of material 
values as follows: the small proprietors received allotments 
from the big laiidowJ)ers on which they could exist, and in 
return engaged in corvee service for the big landowiiers, 
cultivating their Helds. Let us imagine, lurther, that these 
relations have been shattered, that luHiiane ideas have 
turned the heads of the big proprietors to such an extent 
that they have “emancipated their peasants with land,” i.e., 
have cut olf approximately 20% of the allotment land of 
the peasants, and compelled them to pay for the remaining 
80% a purchase price that has been raised 100?6. Naturally, 
with such a guarantee against the “ulcer of the proletariat” 
the peasants still have to continue working for the big pro¬ 
prietors in order to exist, although they do not now work 
on the instructions of the feudal steward, as iormerly, but 
on the basis of free contract—hence they snatch the work 
out of ojie another’s hands, since they are no longer bound 
together, and each one farms on his own account. This way 
of snatching up work inevitably forces some peasants out: 
because their allotments have grown smaller and their pay¬ 
ments bigger, they have become weaker in relation to the 
landlord, and so competition among them increases the rate 
of surplus product, arid the landlord can manage with a 
smaller number of peasants. However much the tendency 
to voluntary birth-control becomes entrenched in the 
people’s morals, the formation of a “surplus” is inevi¬ 
table. Lange’s line of argument, wliich ignores social- 
economic relations, merely serves as striking proof that his 
methods are useless. And apart from such arguments he 
gives us nothing new. He says that the factory owners will¬ 
ingly transfer industry into the depths of the countryside, 
because there ''the requisite amount of child labour is always 
ready to hand for any undertaking'' (161), without inves- 
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tigaliiig whal. liislory, wliai. mode of social produclion has 
crealod this “readiness'* on the part of parents to place 
their children in bondage. The methods he uses are most 
clearly seen from the following of his arguments: ho 
quotes Marx, who says that machine industry, by enabling 
capital to buy female and child labour, makes the worker 
a “slave-dealer.” 

“So that’s what he’s getting at!’' cries Lange trium¬ 
phantly. “But is it to be expected that the worker, whom 
want forces to sell his own labour-power, would so lightly 
sell his wife and children, if he were not impelled to take 
this step by want, on the one hand, and by temptation, on 
the other?” (1()3). 

The good Lange has carried his zeal to the point of de¬ 
fending the worker against Marx, to whom he proves that 
the worker is “prompted by want.” 

...“And what, indeed, is this ever-growing want but the 
metamorphosis of the struggle for existence?” (163). 

Such are the discoveries resulting from “general in¬ 
vestigations into the existence, reproduction and perfection 
of the human race”! Do we learn anything at all about the 
causes of “want,” about its political-economic content and 
course of development if w^e arc told that it is the meta¬ 
morphosis of the struggle for existence? Why, that can be 
said about anything you like—-about the relation of the 
worker to the capitalist, the landowner to the factory owner 
and to the peasant serf, etc., etc. We get nothing but such 
vapid banalities or naiveties from Lange’s attempt to cor¬ 
rect Marx. Let us now see what Lange’s lollower, Mr. Struve, 
gives us in support of this correction, in discussing the 
specific problem of over-population in agrarian Russia. 

Commodity production, begins Mr. Struve, increases the 
capacity of the home market. “Exchange exerts such an effect 
not only by the complete technical and economic reorgani¬ 
sation of production, but also in those cases where the 
technique of production remains at the former level, and 
natural economy retains its former dominant role in the gen¬ 
eral economy of the population. In that case, however, 
‘over-population’ inevitably sets in alter a brief revival; 
but if commodity production is to blame, it is only: 1) as 
the exciter, 2) as the complicating factor” (182). Over-pop- 
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Illation would set in without commodity economy: it is 
non-capitalist in character. 

Such are the propositions advanced by the author. From 
the very outset one is struck with the fact that these prop¬ 
ositions are just as unsubstantiated as those of Lange. 
The assertion is made that over-population is inevitable 
under natural economy, but no explanation is given of exactly 
what process gives rise to it. l^et us turn to the facts in 
which the author finds confirmation of his views. 

The data for 17t)2-1840 show that the population in 
genera! did not multiply so rapidly, the annual increase 
being from 1.07 to What is more, the increase was 

more rapid, according to Arsenyev, in the '‘grain-growing” 
gubernias. This “fact,” concludes Mr. Struve, “is highly 
characteristic of the primitive forms of people’s economy, 
where reproduction is directly dependent on natural fertil¬ 
ity, a dependence which one can feel with one’s hands, so 
to speak.” This is the action of “the law of the correla¬ 
tion of the growth of the population with the means of 
subsistence” (185). “The wider the expanse of territory, 
and the higher the natural fertility of the soil, the great¬ 
er is the natural growth of the population” (180). The quite 
unsubstantiated conclusion drawn is the following: the 
one fact that in the central gubernias of European Russia 
the growth of the population between 1790 and 1846 was 
smallest in Vladimir ami Kaluga gubernias is made the 
basis for a whole law correlating the growth of the popu¬ 
lation with the means of subsistence. But can one judge 
of the population’s means of subsistence from the “expanse 
of territory”? (Even if we were to admit that such few 
data enable us to draw general conclusions.) The “popula¬ 
tion,” after all, did not divert to their own use the products 
of the “natural fertility” they had secured: they shared them 
with the landlords, with the slate. Is it not clear that the 
different types of landlord farming—quitrent or corv§e, 
the size of tributes and the methods of exacting them, etc.— 
exerted a far greater influence on the amount of “means of 
subsistence” available to the population than the expanse 
of territory, which was not in the exclusive and free posses¬ 
sion of the producers? More than that. Irrespective of the 
social relations that were expressed in serfdom, the popu- 
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lation was bound logellier, even Iheri, by exchange: “The 
separation ol‘ manuiacluring industry irom agriculture,” 
rightly says the author, “i.e., the social, national division 
ol labour, existed in the pre-Reform period, too” (189). 
The question, then, arises why should we presume that 
the marsh-dwelling Vladimir handicraltsman or cattle- 
dealer had a less abundant supply ol “means ol subsistence” 
than the rude tiller of Tambov with all his “natural 
lorLilily of the soil”? 

Then Mr. Struve cites data about the decline in the serf 
population before the emancipation. The economists whose 
opinion he quotes attribute this to a “decline in living 
standanis” (189). The author concludes: 

“We have stopped to deal with the fact of the decline 
in the serf population before the emancipation, because, in 
our view, it throws clear light on the economic situation 
in Russia at that lime. A considerable part ol the country 
had the maximum population for the given tech¬ 
nical-economic and social-juridical conditioJis: the latter 
were very unfavourable for any rapid increase as iar as 
almost 40% of the population was concerned” (189). What 
has the Malthusian “law” of the correlation of population 
increase ajid means of subsistence to do with the matter, when 
the feudal social order directed these means of subsistence 
into the possession of a handful of big landow ners, and passed 
over the mass of the population, the growth of wdiich is 
under investigation? Can any value be attacheil, for example, 
to the author’s argument that the growth in population 
was smallest either in the less-fertile gubernias where in¬ 
dustry w'as poorly developed, or in the thickly populated 
and purely agricultural gubernias? Mr. Struve wishes to see 
in this a manifestation of “non-capitalist over-population,” 
which w^as bound to have set in even without commodity 
economy, and which “corresponds to natural economy.” But 
one might say wdth equal, if not greater, justice that this 
over-population corresponded to feudal economy, that 
the slow increase in the population was due most of all to 
the increased exploitation of peasant labour that resulted 
from the growth of commodity production on the landlords* 
farms, when they began using corvee labour to produce grain 
for sakj juid not merely lor their own needs. The author’s 
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examples tell against him: they tell of the impossibility 
of constrnctiiig an abstract law of population, according to 
th(‘ formula about correlation of growth and the means of 
subsistence, while ignoring historically specilic systems of 
social relations and the stages of their development. 

Passing to the post-Reform period, Mr. Struve saj^s: 
“In the history of the population following the collapse of 
serfdom we see the same basic feature as before the eman¬ 
cipation. The dynamics of population increase arc directly 
dependent on the expanse ol territory and the land allotment” 
(198). This is proved t)y a small table, which groups the 
peasaiits according to size of allotment, and shows that the 
greater tlie size of the allotment, the greater the increase 
in population. "'And it cannot he othenoise under natural, 
‘seli-consumer’... economy that serves primarily to satisfy 
the direct needs of the producer iiimself” (199). 

Truly, if this were so, if the allotments served prima¬ 
rily to satisfy the direct needs of the producer, if they 
were the only source of satisfying these needs, oiie could 
then, and only then, evolve a general law of population irw 
crease from these data. But we know that this is not the 
case. The allotments serve “primarily” to satisfy the needs of 
the landlords and the state: they are taken away from their 
owners, if thes(‘ “needs” are not satisfied on time; payments 
are levied on the allotineni in excess of the peasants’paying 
cafiacity. Further, they are not the peasants’only resources, 
A larmiiig deficit—says the author—is bound to be reflected 
preventively and repressively on the population. Further¬ 
more, outsid<? employments, by diverting the adult male 
population, retard reproduction (199). But if the deficit 
liom allotment farming is covered by renting land or by 
outside earnings, the peasant’s means of subsistence may 
prove to be adequate enough for “energetic reproduction.” 
IJndoubtedly, such a favourable turn of events may l)o the 
lot of only a minority of the peasants, but, where no spe¬ 
cial examination is made of pro<luction relations existing 
within the jieasantry, there is nothing to show that this 
growth proceeds evenly, that it is not called forth mainly 
by the prosperity of the minority. Finally, the author him- 
sell makes natural economy a condition of the dernonstra- 
bility of his thesis, whereas after the Reform, on his own 
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admission, coiiimodily prodnclion ponelraiod in a broad 
stroaiii into the hitherto existing life. The author’s data 
are obviously quite inadequate /or estahtishin^^ a general 
law of reproduction. More, the abstract “simplicity” of this 
law which presumes that the means of production in the 
society under review “servo primarily to satisfy the direct 
needs of the producer himself” gives absolutely wrong, and 
totally unsupported, treatment of highly complicated facts. 
For exam])le, after the emancipation—says Mr. Struve— 
it ^vas to the landlords’ advantage to lease their land to the 
peasants. “Thus, the food area available to the peasantry, 
i. e., their means of subsistence, has increased” (200). To 
assign the whole of the rented land in this forthright way 
to the category of “food area” is quite unfounded and wrorig. 
The author himself points out that the landlords appropri¬ 
ated the lion’s share of the produce raised on their land 
(200), so that it is still a question whether such renting 
of land (on a labour-service basis, for example) has not 
worsened the conditions of the tenants, whether it has not 
placed obligatiorLs on them that have led, in the fiiml anal¬ 
ysis, to the food area declining. Further, the author him¬ 
self points out that the routing of land is only within the 
capacity of the prosperous (210) peasants, in whose hands 
it serves as a means of expanding commodity farming 
rather than consolidating “self-consumer” farming. Even if it 
wore proven that generally speaking the renting of land 
improved the position of the “peasantry,” of what importance 
could that be when, to use the words of the author himself, 
the peasant poor have been ruined by renting land (210) — 
i. e., improvement for some meant worsening for others? 
Evidently in the peasant renting of land tlie old, feudal 
and the new, capitalist relationships intertwine: the author’s 
abstract reasoning, which takes no account of either the 
one or the other, confuses matters instead of helping to 
achieve clarity about these relationships. 

There remains one more reference by the author to data 
supposedly confirming his views. It is where he says that 
“the old word land-poverty is merely the term commonly used 
to express what science calls over-population” (18()). The 
author thus bases himself, as it were, on the whole of our 
Narodnik literature, which established the fact beyond doubt 
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that the peasant allotmonts were “inadequate,” and which 
“lortilicd” thousands oi times over tlieir desire for the “expan¬ 
sion oi peasant land Icmire” with the “simple” argument: 
the population has increased; the allotments have been 
split up-—naturally, the peasants are being ruined. How¬ 
ever, this hackneyed Narodnik argument about “laud-poverty 
can hardly be of any scientific* value, it can hardly be 
ol use for anything but “loyal speeches” in a commission 
dealing with the painless advance of the fatherland along 
the right road. In this argumenl the wood cannot be seen 
for the trees, the basic social-economic background of the 
picture cannot bo seen for the outer contours of the object. 
The fact of a huge mass of land belonging to members 
of the “old-nobility” sysUun, on the one hand, and the 
acijuisiiion of land by purcJiase, on the other—such is the 
basic background under which every “expansion of lain! 
tenure” wdll be a miserable palliative. Both the Narodnik 
arguments about land-poverty, and the Malthusian “laws” 
about population increase being correlated to the means of 
subsistence are at tault in their abstract “simplicity,” 
which ignores the given, specific social-economic relations. 

This review of Mr. Struve’s arguments leads us to the 
conclusion that his thesis—over-population in agrarian Rus¬ 
sia is to be explained by reproduction not being correlated 
to the means of subsi.stencc- is absolutely uiiproved. He 
concludes his arguments as follows: “And so, we are faced 
wdth a picture of natural-economic over-population compli¬ 
cated by commodity-economic factors and other important 
features inherited from the social structure of the feudal 
epoch” (200). Of course, one can say that any economic 
phenomenon in a country undergoing a transition from 
“natural” to “commodity” economy is a “Jiatural-cconomic” 
phenomenon complicated by “commodity-economic factors.” 
The opposite can also be said: “a commodity-economic” 
phenomenon “complicated by natural-economic factors,”— 
but all this, far from giving a “picture,” caniiot give even 

* That is to say, this argnmctit is of no use whatever a.s an ex- 
planation fd tfio ruin of the peasantry and of over-population, though 
the very fact of “insuftici(‘ricy“ is beyond argument, just as is its 
acceutuatLon as a result of the growth of the population. What is 
needed is not a statement of the fact, but an explanation of its origin. 
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the slightest idea of ejraclly how over-jiopulatioii is created 
oil the basis of the given social-economic relations. The autlior’s 
filial conclusion against Mr. N. —on and his theory of capi¬ 
talist over-popiilalion in Russia reads: “Our peasants pro¬ 
duce insufficient food” (237). 

The peasants’ agricultural work continues to this day 
to yield produce that goes to the landlords, who, through 
the medium of the slate, receive redemption payments; 
peasant produdion serves as a constant object of merchant’s 
and usury capital operations, depriving vast masses of the 
peasantry of a considerable part of their produce; finally, 
among the “peasantry” itself this production is distributed 
in so complicated a fashion that the general and average 
gain (renting) turns out to be a loss for the masses, and 
Mr. Struve cuts all this network of social relations, like 
a (lordian knot, with the abstract and totally unsupported 
solution: “juoduction is insufficient.” But no, this theory 
will not hold water at all: it merely encumbers that which 
is to be investigated, namely, production relations in peas¬ 
ant agricultural economy. The Malthusian theory pictures 
matters as though we are confronted by a tabula rasa, 
and not by feudal and bourgeois relations interwoven in 
the contemporary organisation of Russian peasant economy. 

It goes without saying that we cannot be satisfied with 
merely criticising Mr. Struve’s views. We must in addi¬ 
tion ask ourselves the questions: what is the basis of his mis¬ 
takes? And who of the contending parties (Mr. N.—on and 
Mr. Struve) is right in his explanation of over-population? 

Mr. N. —on bases his explanation of over-population 
on the fact of masses of W’orkers being “freed” because of 
the capitalisation of the peasant industries. And he merely 
cites data relating to the growth of large-scale factory 
industry, and disregards the parallel fact of the growth 
of handicraft industries, which expresses the deepening 
of the social division of labour.* Ho transfers his expla- 

• It is a known fact that our handicraft industries have grown 
and that a mass of new ones liave appeared since llio Reform. The 
tlieoretical explanation of Miis fact and of the capitalisation of 
other peasant industries is also known; it was given by Marx to 
explain the “creation of the home market for industrial capitar [Das 
Kapital, 2. Aull., S. 77G u. 
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nation to agricnltiiro, without even attempting to give 
ail exact description ot its social-economic organisation 
and the degree of its development. 

Mr. Struve indicates in reply that “capitalist over-pop¬ 
ulation in Marx's sense is closely connected with tech¬ 
nical progress” (183), and since he, together with Mr. —on, 
finds that the “technique” of peasant “farming has made 
practically no progress” (200), he refuses to recognise the ovei- 
population in agricultural Russia to be capitalist, and seeks 
for other explanations. 

Mr. Struve’s remarks in reply to Mr. N. —on are correct. 
Capitalist over-populalion is due to capital taking possession 
of prodiiction; by reducing the number of necessary 
workers (necessary for the production of a given quantity 
of products) it creates a surplus population. Marx, speak¬ 
ing of capitalist over-population in agriculture, says the 
following: 

“As soon as capitalist production takes possession of 
agriculture, and in proportion to the extent to which it 
does so, the demand for an agricultural labouring pojmlatiori 
falls absolutely, wdiile the accumulation of the capital 
employed in agriculture advances, without this repulsion 
being, as in iion-agricultural industries, compensated by a 
greater attraction. Part of the agricultural population 
is therefore constantly on the point of passing over into an 
urban, or manufacturing proletariat...,*(Manufacture is used 
here in the .sense of all non-agricultural industries.) This 
source of relative surplus population is thus constantly 
flowing. But the constant flow tow^ards the towns presup¬ 
poses, in the country itself, a constant latent surplus popu¬ 
lation, the extent of wdiich becomes evident only when its 
channels of outlet open to exceptional wddth. The agricul¬ 
tural labourer is therefore reduced to the minimum of wages, 
and always stands with one foot already in the swamp of 
pauperism” {Das Kapital, 2 Aufl., S. 668).^** 

♦ Incidentally. Observation of this fact very likely gave Lange 
an excuse to concoct an amendment to Marx’s theory, which he did 
not fully understand. When analysing this fact he should have made 
his starting-point the given (capitalist) mode of .social production 
and followed its manifestation in agriculture; instead bo took it into 
his head to invent all sorts of peculiarities in the “people’s morals.” 
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Mr. N. —on did not prove Mk? capilalist cliaraclor of over¬ 
population in aj^rarian liussia, ])eoauso lie (li«l not coiuiect 
it with capitalism in agricnlturo; conlining himself to 
a cursory ami incomplete reference to the capitalist evo- 
lulioji of private-lamlowner farming, he compielely over- 
looketl the bourgeois leatures of Ihe organisation of peasaiit 
1 arming. Mr. Struve should have correcled this ujisatislac- 
Lory feature of Mr. N. —oil’s exposition, which is of very 
great importance, for ignoring capitalism in agriculture, 
its domination, and at the same time its still weak develop¬ 
ment, naturally led to the theory of the al)sciice or the 
contraction of the home market. Instead of reducing Mr. 
N. —oil’s theory to the concrete data of our agricultural 
capitalism, Mr. Struve fell into another error—he denied 
the capitalist character of over-population completely. 

The invasion of agriculture by capital is characteristic 
of the entire history of the post-Relorm period. The land¬ 
lords Avent over (whether slowly or quickly is another mat- 
ler) to hired labour, which became very widespread and even 
determined the character of the major part of peasant 
earnings; they introilucod technical improvements and 
brought machines into use. Even the dying feudal system 
of economy—the provi.sion of laml to the peasants in return 
for labour service—underwent a bourgeois transformation 
due to competition among the peasants; this led to a W'Orsen- 
ing of the position of tenants, to severer conditions,* and, 
consequently, to a decline in the number of workers. In 
peasant economy the splitting up of the peasantry into a 
village bourgeoisie ami proletariat was quite clearly re¬ 
vealed. The “rich” extended their tillage, improved their 
farms [cf. V. V., Progressive Trends in Peasant Farming] 
and were compelled to resort to wage-labour. All these 
are long established, generally recognised facts which (as 
WG shall see in a moment) are referred to by Mr. Struve 
himself. Let us take as a further example the following 


* See, fop example, Karysliev (Hesults of Zemstvo Statistical 
InvestigationSyVoL II, p. 26(5)—reference in the Rostov-on-Don Uyezd 
Abstract to the gradual reduction in the peasant’s sharo in skopshchh 
Ibid. Chapter V, § 9—ndditionnl payments made in the form 
of labour by peasants engaged in share-cropping. 
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Cfisp, a usual one in tlu* Hiissiaii \illa.t>(': a “kulak” lias 
wit'sled tho best slice <»!' allutimuit laud from I be “villaj^^e 
community/’ or more exactly, comrnunily members of 
the proletariat! type, and is farming’ it vvitli the labour 
and the implements of the very same “allotiuenl-pro- 
vided” peasants who have b(»come enmeshed in debts and 
obligations and are tit^l to tlu'ir lamelaclor—for social 
mutual adaptation and common act ion—by the strength of 
the community principles l>el<*ved of tiie Narodniks, llis farm 
is better run, of course, than those of the ruined peasants, 
and far fewer workers are retjuired than when t his slice of land 
was hebl by several small peasant farimus. No Narodnik can 
deny that these are not isolated but common facts. Their 
theories areexceptionalist only in their refusal to call facts 
by their real name, in their refusal to see that those facts 
signify ilia domination of capital in agriculture. They forget 
that the initial form of capital has always and everywhere 
been merchant's, money capital, that cafiital always takes 
the technical process of production as it finds it, ami only 
subsequently suhj(‘Cts it to technical translormation. They 
therefore do not see that by “upholding” (in words, of 
course—no more than that) the contemporary agricultural 
order against “oncoming” (?!) capitalism, they are mertdy 
upholding medieval forms of capital against the onslaught 
of its latest, purely bourgeois forms. 

Thus, one cannot deny the capitalist characti'r of over¬ 
population in Russia, just as one cannot deny the domina¬ 
tion of capital in agriculture. But it is quite ridiculous, 
of course, to ignore the degree of the development of capital, 
as Mr. N. —on does; in Jiis enthusiasm he presents it as 
almost completed and for that reason concocts a theory 
about the contraction or the absence of the home market, 
whereas actually, though capital is dominant, it is in a 
relatively very undeveloped form; there are still many in¬ 
termediate phas(»s before it reaches full development, before 
the producer is completely divorced from the means of pro¬ 
duction, and every step forward by agricultural capitalism 
means a growth of the home market, which, according to 
Marx’s theory, is created precisely by agricultural capital¬ 
ism—and which ill Russia is not contracting, but, on the 
contrary, is taking shape and developing. 
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Fui'I Ikm’, wo soti I roiu I ills alb(»ii very ^»^oiieraj (Joscrip- 
lion ol our agricultural capitalism* that it does not embrace 
all social-economic relations in tiie countryside. yMongside 
of it still see feudal relations—in both the economic 
.sphere (e.^., the leasiiijj: of cut-ofT lands in return lor la¬ 
bour service? and payments in kind —here you have all the 
teatures ol leudal economy: the natural "exchange of serv¬ 
ices” between the producer and the owner of the means of 
production, ami the exploitation of the jncniucer by tying 
him to the land, and not separating him from the means of 
productioii), and still jnon* in th(‘ social and the juridical- 
political sphere (compulsory ‘7>rovision of allotment,” lying 
to the land, i.e., absence of freedom of movement, payment 
of redemption money, i.e., tlie same quitrenl paid to the 
landlord, sulK)rdination to the pri\ileg(‘d landowmns in the 
courts and administration, cdc.); these relations also un¬ 
doubtedly b^ad to the ruin of the peasants and to unem- 
ploynnmt, an “over-population” of farm labourers tied to the 
land. The capitalist basis of contemporary ndations .should 
not Jiide these still powmfiil relics of the “old-nobility” 
stratum which have Jiol yel been destroyed by capitalism 
precisely bticause it is undevelo[)ed. The undeveloped condi¬ 
tion of capitalism, “Hussia’s backwardness,” considered by 
the Narodniks to l)e “good fortiuie,”** is only “good fortune” 
for the titled exploiters. Contemporary “over-poi)ulation,” 
cons(»(|uently, contains feudal in addition to its basic 
capitalist f(?at.ures. 

if we compare this latter tliesis with Mr. Slruve’.s thesis 
that “over-p(»puIat ion” coJitains nat ural-economic features 
and commodity-economic features, wo shall see that the 
former do not rule out the latter, but, on the contrary, are 
included in them: serfdom relates to “jjatural-economic,” 
and capitalism to “commodily-oconomic” phenomena. Mr. 
Struve’s thesis, on the one hand, dot^s not exactly indicate 
preci.sely which relations are natural-economic and wdiich 
commodity-economic, and, on the other hand, leads us back 
to the unfounded and meaningle.ss “laws” of Malthus. 


* ft will he dealt. \vitl\ in greater detail fiirlfier on, taking tho 
pcuisants and the landlords sepniatoly. 

Mr. Yuzhakov in liusskoye Bogatslro. 
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Tlit\sc dclVcls naturally gave rise to the unsatisraclory 
character ul the following i>assage. “In what way,” asks the 
author, “on what basis can our national economy be reorgan¬ 
ised?” (202) A strange question, formulated again in a 
very professorial style, precisely as Messrs, the Narod¬ 
niks are accustomed to put questions when tliey proclaim 
the unsatisfactory character of the jnesent situation ajid 
select the best paths for the fatherland. “Our national 
economy” is a capitalist economy, the organisation and “reor¬ 
ganisation” of which is determined by the Imiirgeoisie, who 
“manage” this economy, instead of the tiuestion of possible 
reorganisation, what should have been put is the queslion 
of the successive stages of the develojmiont of this bourgeois 
economy; and it should have been put Irom the viewpoint 
of precisely that theory in whose name the author so splen¬ 
didly replies to Mr. V. V., who describes Mr. N. —on as an 
“undoubted Marxist,” that this “iimloubted Marxist” has 
no idea of the class struggle aJid of the class origin of the 
state. Had the author altered the manner of posiug the ques¬ 
tion in the sense indicated it would have saved him from 
the confused arguments about the “peasantry” that we read 
on pages 202-04. 

The author begins with the statement that the peasantry 
have insufficient allotment land, that even if they cover 
this insufficiency by renting land, “a considerable jiart of 
them” nevtu’theless always have a deficit ; one cannot talk of 
the peasantry as a whole, for that means to talk of a fiction* 
(p. 203). And Iho conclusion ilireclly drawn Irom this is: 

“In any case, insnfficiLUit firoduclion is the basic and 
dominating fact of our national economy” (p. 204). This is 
quite unfounded and totally unconnected with what was 
said earlier:why is not the fact that the peasantry as one whole 
is a fiction, because antagonistic classes are taking shape 
wdthin it, made the “basic and dominating fact*’? The 
author draws his conclusion without any data, without any 
analysis of the facts relating to “insufficient production” 
[which, however, does not prevent a minority from becoming 
affluent at the expense of the majority], or to the splitting up 

♦ “The main defect of Mr. Golubev's arguments in his 0ae ar¬ 
ticles is that he caiiuot rid liimseif of this iicliou” (203)* 
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of the peasaiilry—simply due to some prejudice iu favour 
of Maltljusiauism. “Therefore,” he continues, “an ijicrease in 
the productivity of agricultural labour is a plain benefit 
and blessing to the Russian peasantry” (204). VV^e are at a 
loss: the author has only just advance<l against the Narod¬ 
niks the serious (and to the highest (legree legitimate) 
accusation of arguing about a “fiction”—the “peasantry” 
in geiieral—and now he himself introduces this fiction ijjto 
his analysis! If I he relations wil bin the ranks ol tJiis “peas¬ 
antry” are such that a mijiority become “economically 
strong,” while the majority become proletarians, il a minor¬ 
ity expand their landovvnership and wax rich, while the 
majority always have a deficit and l)(‘Corne ruined, how can 
one speak of tlie process in general being a “benefit and 
blessing”? \’ery likely the author wanted to say that the 
process is of benefit to both the OJie and the other section 
of the peasantry. But then, firstly, he should have examined 
tlie position of each group and have investigated it sep¬ 
arately, and, secondly, in view of the antagonism existing 
between the groups lie should have definitely established 
from which group’s viewpoint reference is made to the “bene¬ 
fit and blessing,” This example goes to confirm over and 
over again the unsatisfactory and incomplete character of 
Mr. Struve’s objectivism. 

Since Mr. N. —on holds an opposite view on this subject 
and asserts that an “increase in the productivity of agri¬ 
cultural labour* cannot serve to raise the national well¬ 
being if the goods arc produced as commodities” (Sketches, 
p. 266), Mr, Struve now proceeds to refute this opin¬ 
ion. 

Firstly, ho says, the peasant who has been hit by the 
full weight of the contemporary crisis, produces grain for 
his owm consumption; he does not sell grain, but buys extra 
supplies of it. For such peasants—and they constitute as 
much as 50% (one-horse and horseless) and certainly not less 
than 25% (horseless)—increased labour productivity is at 
any rate beneficial, despite the drop in the price of grain. 

Yes, of course, an increase in productivity would be 
beneficial to such a peasant, if he could retain his farm and 

‘‘However desirable and necessary” it “may be,” adds Mr. N. —on. 
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raise it to a higher level. But the trouble is that the oiie-horso 
aiul liorsoless peasauLs ilo not enjoy these conditions. They 
are not able to retain their present ianns, with their priini- 
tivo implements, careless cultivation of the soil, etc., let 
alone improve their farming techniciue. Technical improve¬ 
ment is llie result ol the growth ol’ commodity ecoJiomy. 
And if, at the present stage of the development of commodity 
economy, even tiiose [>ea-<ant< who have to buy extra sup¬ 
plies for Ilieiij-elves lind it necessary to sell grain, then, 
at llic following stage, such sales will be still more essential 
(the autln)r himself recognises the need for a trajisition from 
natural to commodity economy), and llie competition of 
peasants who have improved their farming methods will 
inevitably aiid immediately expropriate proletarians who 
are tied to the land and turn them into proletarians who 
are as free as birds. I have no wish to say that such a 
change will be of no henefit to them. On the contrary, 
once the producer has fallen into the clutclies of capital — 
and this is an undoubtedly accomplished fact as regards 
the group of the peasantry under examination—complete 
freedom, which efiables him to change masters, and gives 
him a free hand, is very much of “a heuelit and a blessing*’ 
to him. But the controversy between Messrs. Struve 
and N. —on is not at all conducted around such consider¬ 
ations. 

Secondly, continues Mr. Struve, Mr. N. —on “lorgcts 
that an increa.^e in the productivity of agricultural labour 
is only possible by efl'ecling changes in the technique and 
ill the system of farming or crop growing” (20i\). Certainly, 
Mr. N. —on forgets that, l)ut this consideration merely 
strengthens the thesis of the inevitability of the total 
expropriation of the economically weak peasants, the “pro¬ 
letarian type” of peasants. To effect technical improve¬ 
ments money resources must be available, but those 
peasants do not even povssoss enough food resources. 

Thirdly, concludes the author, Mr. N. —on is wrong in 
assorting that a rise in the productivity of agricultural 
labour will compel competitors to lower prices. For such 
a price reiluctiori—Mr, Struve rightly remarks—it is 
necessary that the productivity of our agricultural labour 
should not only catch up with that of Western Europe 
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[ill I lull case vv(^ shall S(?ll profluca at iJio h^vol ol socially 
iicccissary lahoiir], hul. ov(mi onlship il. Thai objection is 
quite a souiul one, hut it tells us nothing whatever about 
wJiich particular section of the “peasantry” will benefit 
irou) tliis l-echuical iniprovcuituit and why. 

“In general, Mr. N. —on has no reason to Fear an in- 
cr(‘ase in t he productivity oF agricultural labour” (207). Tic 
does so, in Mr, Struve’s view, b(*cause he cannot, imagine 
agricultural progr(>ss (‘xc(‘pt as the progress of extensive 
agriculture, acconijianied by tiie ever-increasing elimina¬ 
tion of workers by inachim^s. 

TJie author very aptly describes Mr. N. —on’s attitude 
to tlie growth (d agricultural techni(jue with the word “Fear”; 
he is quite right, in saying that this Fear is absurd. But 
liis line oF argiiinent does not, we think, touch the basic er¬ 
ror of Mr. N. —on. 

Wdiile Mr. N. -—on apparently adher(‘s to the strict letter 
of the doctrine of Marxism, he none the less draws a sharp 
distinction belwiHMi tin* capitalist evolution of agriculture 
and the evolution of iiianulacturing industry in capitalist 
soci(dy, the distinction being that, be recognises the pro¬ 
gressive work of capitalism with regard to the latter—the 
socialisation of labour—ami does not do so with regard to 
the former. That is why he “does not fear” an increase in the 
productivity of labour with regard to manufacluring indus¬ 
try, hut “does fear” it as regards agriculture, although the 
social-ecommiic aspect of the matter and the relied ion of 
this process on the different classes of society are exactly 
the same in both cases..,, Marx expresseil this point very 
strikingly in tlie following remark: “I^hilanthropic English 
economists, like Mill, Rogers, fioldwin Smith, Fawcett, 
etc., and liberal manufacturers like John Bright and Co., 
ask the English landed proprietors, as Cod asked Cain after 
Abel, where are our thousands of fr(*eholders gone? But 
where do you come from, then? From the deslruction of 
those freeholders. Why don’t you ask further, where are 
the independent weavers, spinners, and artisans gone?” 
(Das Kapital, I, S. 780, Anin. 237.)*®* The last sentence 
clearly identifies the fate of the small producers in agricul¬ 
ture with the fate of those in manufacturing industry, and 
emphasises the formation of the classes of bourgeois society 



ill hotli cases.* Mr. N. —(m’s chief error lies precisely in the 
fact Unit lie ignores these classes, I heir lorinalion among 
our peasantry, and does not set himself the aim of lollowiug, 
with the ntmosl precision, every successive stage in the 
development of the antithesis lielween these classc's. 

But Mr. Struve deals with the prohlein ipiito ditTerontly. 
Far irom correcting I lie error of Mr. N.—on that we have 
mentioned, he hirnsrlf repeats arguing Irom the view- 
poiiil ol a professor standing above classes ahoul the ‘diene- 
lit”of progress to (he “peasantry." This attempt to risi* above 
classes leads tlii' author to extreme haziness in staling his 
points, a haziness so great that the tollowing bourgeois 
conclusions may he drawn Irom them: in o[)position to the 
iindoubledly correct thesis that capitalism in agriculture 
(as capitalism in imiustry) worsens the conditions of the 
producer, he advances the thesis of the “benefit” of tluise 
cliango.s in general. This is the same as if someone were to 
argue about machines in bourgeois society and refute the 
romantic economist’s theory that they worsen the conditions 
of the working people by proots of the “benefit and blessing” 
of progress in general. 

In reply to Mr. Struve’s view the Narodnik will very likely 
say: what Mr. N. —on fears is not increased proiluctivity of 
laliour, but bourgeoisdom. 

There is no doubt that technical progress in agriculture 
under our capitalist system is connected with bourgeoisdom, 
but the “leai ’ <lis[ilayed by the Narodniks is, of course, quite 
absurd. Bourgeoisdom is a fact of actual life, labour is sub 
ordiijiited to capital in agriculture too, and wliat is to be 
“feared” is not bourgeoisdom, but the producer’s lack of 
consciousne.s.s of this bourgeoisdom, his inabilily to defend 
his interests against it. That is why it is not the retardation 
of the development of capitalism that i» to be desired, but 
on the contrary, it.s full development, its thorough develop¬ 
ment. 

To show with as great detail and precision as po.ssible the 
basis of the error committed by Mr. Struve in treating 
agriculture in capitalist society, let us try to depict (in 

♦ See particularly § 4 of Chapter XXIV: "Genesis of the Capitalist 
Farmer.” Pp. 773-76.**’ 
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the most general outline) the process of the formation (f 
classes together with the technical changes that gave grounds 
for the argument. In this coiinection Mr. Struve distin¬ 
guishes strictly extensive agricultun? and intensive, seeing 
the root of Mr. N. —on's misapprehensions in his refusal to 
recognise anything hut extensive agriculture. We shall 
enileavour to prove that Mr. N. —on’s dtief error lies not 
in this, and that as agricnllure becomes intensive the forma¬ 
tion of the classes of bourgeois society is essentially identi¬ 
cal with that taking place as extensive agriculture develops. 

There is no need to say much about extensive agriculture, 
because Mr. Struve also admits that liere the “peasantry” 
are ousted by the bourgeoisie. Let us merely note two points. 
Firstly, technical progress is evoked by commodity economy; 
to liring it about the proprietor must have free, surplus 
monetary resources Isurplus in relation to his consumption 
and the reproduction of his means of production 1. \VJiero 
can those resources begot? Obviously irom no other source 
than the conversion of the cycle: commodity—money— 
commodity into the cycle: money—commodity—money 
with a surplus. In other words, these resources can be got 
exclusively from capital, from merdiant*s and usury capital, 
from the same “welsher-, kulaks, merchants,” etc., whom 
the naive Russian \arodniks assign not to capitalism hut 
to “rapacity” (as though capitalism is not rapacity! as though 
Russian reality does not show us the interconnection of all 
possible varieties of this “rapacity”—from the most prim¬ 
itive and primeval kulakdom to the very latest, rational 
enterprise!)* Secondly, let us note Mr. N. —on’s strajige 


* Messrs, the Narodniks have another, very profound, melhod of 
covering up the rools of our iiidiistrial capilalism in “people’s pro¬ 
duction,” i.o., in “pcM)ple’s” usury and kulakdoui. The kulak takes 
his “savings” to the state hank; his deposits enable the bank, by 
basing itself on the growth of the pooplt?’s wealth, people’s savings, 
people’s enterprise, people’.s solvency, to borrow money from tho 
Englishman. The “state” directs the borrowed money to tlio aid 
of ..•—what a short-sighted policy! what deplorable ignoring of 
“modern science” and “modern moral ideas”!—...rAc capitaiists. 
The question now arises: is it not clear that if the state directed this 
money (of the capitalists) not to capitalism bnt to “people’s produc¬ 
tion,” -- we here in Hii.s.sia would have not capitalism but “people’s 
produclion”! 
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atlitiidu 1.0 this ({uoslion. lii ll)o second nolo lo page 233 lio 
rolulos V. Y. Poslnikov, author of Peasant Farniiuf^ in 
South Itussia, who points out that machines have exactly 
donlded the working area of the peasant household, from 
10 to 20 dessiatines per worker, ami that for that reason the 
cause ol “Russia’s poverty” is “the small si/e of the peasant 
farm.” In olh(M‘ words, leclinical progress in l)ourgoois 
society leads to the expropriation of the small and backward 
farms. J\1r. i\. —on objects: tomorrow technique may raise 
the working arc'a three limes over. Then the OO-dessial ino 
farms will have to be lurned into 200^ and 300-dossialine 
farms. Such an arguimmi against the thesis of onr agri¬ 
culture l)eing bourgeois is as ridiculous as somebody setting 
out to prove the weakness and im])otence of factory capital¬ 
ism on th(‘ grounds that the steam-engim* of today will 
have to be r(q.)lacod “tomorrow” by the electric motor. 
“Nor is it known where the millions of rel(‘ased la))our- 
ers get to”—adds Mr. N. —on, wIjo sets himself up as 
judge of tlie bourgeoisie and lorgels that the [)roduc(‘r 
Jiimsell is the only one to judge them. Tlie formation of a 
reserve army of unemployed is just as nec(‘ssary a n'snit of 
the use of machinery iji bourgeois agriculture as in l)our- 
geois industry. 

And so, with regard to the development of extensive agri¬ 
culture there is no douid. that. tecJinical progress nnd(*r 
commodity economy leads to the transformation of the 
“peasant” into acapilalLst farmer, on the one hand (ujider- 
standing by farmer the (uitreprenenr, the capitalist in agri¬ 
culture), and a farm labourer or day labourer, on the other. 
Let us now examine Die case wlnue (?xlensive agriculture 
becomes intcuisive. It is from this process that Mr. Struve 
expects “herieht” for the “peasant.” To prevent any argu¬ 
ment about the suitability of the material wo are using 
to describe this transition, let us make use of Mr. A. 1. 
Skvortsov’s* The Influence of Steam Transport on 

* It i.s customary in our literature to regard fiim a.s a Marxist. 
There is ju.st as liLlie grounds for that as there is for placing Mr, N. 
—on among the Marxists. Mr. A. Skvortsov is also unacquainted with 
the thcfory of the class struggle and the class character of the slate, 
lii.s practical proposals in his Economic Studies are no dilTerenl horn 
ordinary bourga*ois proposals. He takes a far more sober view of Bus- 
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Agriculture^ wlio lias earned such boundless praise irom 
Mr. Struve. 

In Chapter 3 of the fourth section of his book, Mr, A. 
Skvortsov examines the “chan/re in agricultural technique 
under the influence of steam transport” in countries employ¬ 
ing extensive and intensive farming. Let us take his de¬ 
scription of this change in the ihicldy-populnied extensive 
countries. One might think that central European Russia 
would fit into that category. Mr. Skvortsov foresees for 
such a country the changes that, in Mr. Struve’s opinion, 
will inevitably take place in liussia loo, namely, transfor¬ 
mation into a country of intensive agriculture with developed 
factory product ion. 

l.et us follow Mr. A. Skvortsov (§§ 4-7, pp. 440-51). 

A country of extensive* agriculture. A very considerable 
part of the population is engaged in agriculture. Uniformity 
of occupation leads to the ai»seiice of a market. The po])ula- 
tion is poor, firstly, because of the small size of the farms 
and, secondly, because of the absence of exchange: “require¬ 
ments other than food, which is raised by the agriculturist 
himself, are satisfied exclusively, it can be said, by the 
products of primitive artisan establishments, known as 
handicraft industry in Russia.” 

The building of a railway raises the price of agricultural 
produce and, conse(|uently, increases the purchasing power 
of the population. “Together with the railway the country 
is flooded with the cheap products of the manufactories and 
mills,” which ruin the local handicraftsmen. This is the 
first cause of the “collapse of many farms.” 

The second cause of the collapse is crop failures. “Agri¬ 
culture has also been conducted hitherto in a primitive 


sian reality than Messrs, the Narodniks do, but then on those 
grounds ahnt B. Chicherin and inuiiy others should also he regarded 
as Marxists 

♦ Mr. A. Skvortsov points out that by a country employing exten¬ 
sive agriculture a thinly-populated one is usually understood (fool- 
note to page 439). He considers this a wrong definition and gives 
the followdiig as the features of extensive farming: 1) considerable 
harvest tiuctuations; 2) homoireneity of crops and 3) absence of iionie 
markets, i.e., of big towns where manufacturing industry is concen¬ 
trated. 
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fasliioii, i.e., always in an irrational way and, consequent¬ 
ly, harvest failures are no rare occurrence, but with the 
building of the railway line the rise in the price of the prod¬ 
uct, that formerly resulted from crop failure, either does 
not take place at all or in any case is eonsiderably smaller. 
Tliat is why the natural consequence of the very first crop 
failure is usually the collapse of many farms. The smaller 
the surpluses left from normal harvests and the more the 
population have had to count on earnings from handicraft 
industries, the more rapidly the collapse occurs.” 

In order to manage without handicralt industries and to 
guarantee oneself against crop failures by going over to 
intensive (rational) agriculture, the following arc neces¬ 
sary: firstly, big monetary surpluses (from the sale of 
agricultural produce at higher prices), and, secondly, the 
intellectual force of the population, without which no in¬ 
creased rationality and intensity is possible. The mass of the 
population do not, of course, enjoy these conditions: they 
apply to a minority only.* 

‘The surplus population thus formed” [i.e., as a result 
of the “liquidation” of many farms ruined by the failure of 
handicraft industries and by the greater demands on 
agriculture] “will partly be swallowed up by the farms that 
emerge from this situation more happily and that are able 
to increase the intensity of production” (i.e., of course 
they will be “swallowed up” as wage-workers, farm labour¬ 
ers and day labourers. Mr. A. Skvortsov does not say that, 
maybe because he considers it too obvious). A great expendi¬ 
ture of human energy will be required, since the proximity 
of the market brought about by improved communications 
makes it possible to raise perishable produce, and “the 
latter, in most cases, entails a considerable expenditure of 
manpower.” “Usually, however,” continues Mr. Skvortsov, 
“the process of destruction proceeds much more rapidly 
than the process of improving the .surviving farms, and part 
of the ruined peasants have to move, at least to the towms, 
if not right out of the country. It is this part that has con- 

* “For such a country (with a population dense for tlio given level 
of economic efficiency) we must assume tlial, on the one hand, small 
.surpluses, and, on the other, the population’s low educational level, 
force many larms ijito iitjuidalion under the cJianged conditions” (442), 
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stiluLud llio main conlingeiit added to the population of 
liuropoan cities since the railways were liiiilt,.” 

Further. “Surplus po])uIal-ion means cheai) hainis.” “The 
soil being fertile (and tfie climate favourable ...) all the 
conditions are created for the cultivation of plarjts and in 
g(‘neral of raising agricultural jiroduce t.hat nMjiiiros a large 
expenditure of labour'jiower j)er land unit” especially 

sirjce the small size of the farms (“although they will perhaps 
increase as compared with their former size”) makes the 
introduction ol machines ditficuU. “In aildition to this, 
jix(‘d capital will not remain unchanged, and lirst and fore¬ 
most it is larm implements that will change t heir character.” 
And a]»art Irom luuchinos “the need for belter cultivation of 
tlie soil will lead to the replacement of tlio former primi¬ 
tive implements l)y more np-lo-date ones, and of wood 

1) y iron and sliicl. This transformation will lead of necessity 
to the establishment here of factories engaged in tlie produc¬ 
tion of such implements, for tlu'y cannot he produced even 
tolerably well by bandicraft methods.” The development of 
this branch of industry is favoured by the following condi¬ 
tions: 1) the need to g(^t a machine or part ol it rapidly; 

2) “hands are here in abundance, and they are cb(‘ap”; 

3) fuel, l)uildings and land are clieap; 4) “tln^ small size of 
the economic units leads to an increased demand for 
implements, for it is well known that small larms retprire 
relatively more (ujuipment.” Other kinds of industries also 
develop. “In general there is a development ol urban lilc.” 
There is a development, out of necessity, of mining indus¬ 
tries, “since, on the one hand, a mass of free hands is avail¬ 
able and, on the other, thanks to the railways and the 
(levelopmeiiL of the mechanised manufacturing and other 
industries there is an increased demand for the products 
of the mining industry. 

“Thus, such a district, which before the railway was 
built was thickly populated and whose agriculture was 
extensive, turns more or less quickly into a district of very 
intensive agriculture with more or less developed factory 
production.” Increased intensity is manifested by the 
change in the system of crop raising. The three-lield system 
is impossible because of harvest fluctuations. A transition 
has to be made to a “crop rotation system,” which does away 
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with harvest fliicluatioiis. Of course, the complete crop 
rotation system,* whicli requires a very hi|^h level of inleiisity, 
cannot be introduced immediately. At first, llierofore, grain 
crop rotation [proper succession of cro])s) is introduced; 
call le-raising, and t he planting of fodder crops avq developed. 

“Finally, tlierofoie, our thickly-populated extensive farm- 
ini^ district turns more or less rapidly, as railways develop, 
into one of highly intensive farming, and its intensity, as 
has been said, will grow primarily on account of an increase 
in variable capital.*' 

This detailed description of the process of development 
of intensive farming shows clearly that in this case, too, 
lochnical progress under commodity ])roductioii leads to 
bourgeois economy, splits the direct producers into the 
farmer, who enjoys all the advantages of intensive farming, 
improvement of implements, etc., and the wnrher, who with 
his “freedom” and his “cheapness” provides t he most “favour¬ 
able conditions” for lln^ “progressive development of the 
entire national economy.” 

Mr, N. —oil’s chief error is not that ho ignores intensive 
agriculture and confines himself to extensive agriculture, 
but his vapid lamentalions about “us” going the wrong way 
to which he treats the reailer, instead of analysing the class 
contradictions in the sphere of Russian agricultural produc¬ 
tion. Mr. Struve repeats this error by obscuring the class 
contradictions with “oh jective” arguments, and only corrects 
Mr. N. —oil’s secondary errors. It is all the more strange 
since he himself quite rightly chides this “undoubted Marx¬ 
ist” with failing to understand the theory of the class 
struggle. It is all the more regrettable since Mr. Struve, by 
that cMTor, weakens the force of his quite correct idea that 
“fear” of technical progress in agriculture is absurd. 

To finish with this problem of capitalism in agriculture, 
let us sum up wliat has been said, flow does Mr. Struve 
pose the problem? Ho starts out from the a priori, unfound¬ 
ed explanation of over-population being the result of popu¬ 
lation increases not conforming to the means of subsistence; 

* Us distinctive fcalnres are: 1) all the land is put under the 
plough; 2) fa]low is eliminated as far as possible; 3) there is a regular 
succession of crops in the rotation; 4) cultivation is as thorough as 
possible; 5) cattle are kept in stalls. 
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Ihoii ho points out that (lie production of food Jiy oiir pleas¬ 
ant is '‘inadoijuato,” and settles the prohlein hy arguing 
that tocliiiical progress is benelicial to the “peasantry,” 
and that “agricultural productivity must be raised” (211). 
Jlow should he have presented the problem had he been “bound 
by the doctrine” of Marxism? lie should have begun with an 
analysis of the given production relations in Russian agri¬ 
culture, ami, alter showing that the oppression of the pro¬ 
ducer is to be explained not by chance or by politics but by 
the domination of capifal, which necessarily comes into be¬ 
ing on the basis of commodity economy—he should then 
have shown how this capital destroys small production and 
what forms class contradictions assume in the j)r()cess. Me 
should then have shown how further development leads to 
capital growing from merchant's into industrial (assuming 
such and such forms under extensive tanning, and such and 
such under intensive), developing and accentuating llie class 
contradiction whose basis was firmly laid under its old lorm, 
and once and for all opposing “free” labour to “rational” 
production. It would then have been sulficient simply to 
contrast these two successive forms of bourgeois production 
and bourgeois exploitation, in order that the “progressive” 
character of the change, its “advantage” to the producer 
should be quite evi<]ent: in the first case the subordination 
of labour to capital is covered up by thousands of the rem¬ 
nants of medieval relations, xvhich prevent the producer 
from seeing the essence of the matter and arouse in his 
ideologist’s mind absurd and reactionary ideas about the 
possibility of expecting aid Irorri “society,” etc.; in the second 
case this subordination is quite free of medieval fetters, and 
the producer is enabled to engage in and uiuierstands the 
necessity for independent, conscious activity against his 
“antipode.” Instead of arguments about a “difficult and 
painful transition” to capitalism we would have had a theory 
that not only spoke of class contradictions but also really 
disclosed them in each form of “irrational” and “rational” 
production, and of “extensive” and “intensive” farming. 

The results we roach from our examination of the first 
part of Chapter VI of Mr. Struve’s book, wdiich is devoted 
to the “character of over population in agrarian Russia,” 
can bo formulated as follows: l)Mr. Struve’sMallhiisiauisni is 
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not supported by any factual data and is based on methodolog¬ 
ically incorrect and dogmatic postulates. 2) Over-popula¬ 
tion ill agrarian Russia is ex])!ained by the domination of 
capital and not by a lack of conforniily between the increase 
in the population and the means of subsistence. 3) Mr. 
Struve’s thesis al)out the natural-economic cJiaracter of 
over-population is only true in tlio sense that the survival 
ol feudal relations liold-^ back agricultural capital in 
forms that are undeveloped and are therefore particularly 
hard for the producer. 4) Mr. N. -—on did not prove the 
capitalist character of over-population in Russia hccan.se 
he did not investigate the domination of capital in agricul¬ 
ture. b) Mr. N. —on’s main error, repeated by Mr. Struve, 
is that lie did not analyse the classes that come into being 
where bourgeois agriculture develops. (}) This ignoring of 
class contradictions by Mr. Struve naturally led to the fact 
that the quite correct thesis of the progressiveiiess and 
desiraliility of technical improvenioiits was expressed in 
an extremely vague and uihsatislaclory form. 

11 

Let us now pass to the .second part of Chapter VI, w^hich 
i.s ilevoted to the problem of the J)reak-iip of the peasantry. 
This part is directly and immediately connected with the 
previous part, and servos as additional material on the prob¬ 
lem of capitali.sm in agriculture. 

Indicating the rise in the prices of agricultural produce 
during the first 20 years following tlie Reform, and to the 
extension of commodity production in agriculture, Mr. 
Struve quite rightly says that “in the main it was the land¬ 
owners and prosperous peasants wdio benefited” from it 
(214). “Diflereiitiatiori amoJig the peasant population had 
to increa.se, and its first sncco.s.se'S relate to this epoch.” 
The author cites the remarks of local investigators to the 
effect that the building of railway linos merely raised the 
living standard of the prosperous part of the peasantry, that 
the renting of land gives ri.se to a ‘Tegular battle” among the 
peasants, which always h^ads to the victory of the economical¬ 
ly strong elemorils (21fi 17). He riles V. Posinikov’s research, 
according to which liie Jarm.s of the prosperous peasants are 
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already so far subordiiiatcMl to the market that 40% of the 
sown area yields produce for sale, and, adding; (hat at the 
opposite pole the peasants “lose their economic independ¬ 
ence and, hy sellinjr their labour-power, are on the verge of 
becoming farm labourers,” rightly concludes: “Only the pen¬ 
etration of exchange economy explains the fact that the 
economically strong peasant farms can derive benefit from 
the ruin of the weak households” (223). “The development of 
money economy and the growth of the population,” says the 
author, “lead to the peasantry splittijig into two parts: 
one that is economically strong and consists of representa¬ 
tives of a new force, of capital in all its forms and stages, 
and the other, consisting of semi-independent peasants and 
real farm labourers” (239). 

Brief as they are, the author’s remarks on this “difTorentia- 
tiou” nevertheless enable us to note the following important 
features of the process under examination: 1) It is not con¬ 
fined just to the creation of property inequality: a “jjew 
force” is created—2) Tiie creation of this new^ 
force is accompanied by the creation of new types of peasant 
farms: firstly, of a prosperous, economically strong type 
that engages in developotl commodity economy, crowds out 
the peasant poor in the routing of land, and resorts to the 
exploitation of the labour of others;* secondly, of a “pro¬ 
letarian” peasantry, who sell their labour-powder to capi¬ 
tal. 3) All these phenomena have growm directly and imme¬ 
diately on the ba.sis of commodity production. Mr. Struve 
himself has pointed out that without commodity produc¬ 
tion they w ere impossible, but wdtb ils penetration into the 
countryside they became necessary. 4) These phenomena 
(the “new' force,” the new types of peasantry) relate to the 
sphere of production, and are not confined to the sphere of 
exchange, commodity circulation: capital is manifested in 
agricultural production; the same is true of the sale of 
labour-power. 

* Mr. Struve makes no inontion of this feature. It is also ex- 

? iressed in the use of wage-labour, wiiich plays no small part on the 
arms of the prosperous peasants, and in the operations of the usury 
and merchant’s capital in their tiaiids, whictj likewise deprives the 
producer of surplus value. In the ahsfuice of tliis feature we cauiiot 
speak of “capital.” 
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It would secMH that Ihoso IVaturos ol* the process are 
a direct, iudicalitui I hat we have to do with a ])nrely 
capitalist plieiioineiioii, that the clasftds typical ol capitalist 
society, bourgeoisie aJid proletariat, are taking shape 
within the peasantry. Moreover, those facts hear witness 
not only to the doininatioii of capital in agricnituro, but 
also to ca])ilal iiaviiig already taken a second step, if one 
may pul it that way. From inorchant’s it turns into indus¬ 
trial capital, from a dominant force on the market into a 
dominant force; in prodnctioii; the class antilli(;sis l)elw(;en 
the rich huyer-up and the poor peasaiit turns into llie anti- 
thesis between the rational bourgeois employer and the tree 
seller of Iree hands. 

Even Jiere xMr. Siruvo cannot get along without his Mal¬ 
thusianism; in his view only one side of the matter finds 
expression in the process mentioned ('‘only the progressive 
side”), but in addition to it he sees another, the “technical 
irrationality of all peasant economy”: “in it expression is 
given, so to speak, to the retrogressive side of the whole 
process,” it “levels” the peasaniry, smooths out inecjualily, 
operating “in coiineclion with tlie growth of the popu¬ 
lation” (223-24). 

The only thing that is clear in tins rather hazy argiimetit 
is that the author prefers oxln^mtdy abstract propositions to 
concrete statements, that he lacks on to everything the “law” 
that increases in population conform to the means of subsist¬ 
ence. 1 say “tacks on” because, even if wo confine ourselves 
strictly to Ihe facts cited by the author himself, we can 
find no indication of any concrete features of the process 
that do not fit in with the “docl rino” of Marxism and that 
require the recognition of Malthusianism. Let us go over this 
process once again: we start with natural producers, peas¬ 
ants more or loss of one type.* The penelTatioii of commodity 
production into the countryside makes the wealtJi of the 
individual peasant household dopeiideiit on the market, thus 


♦ Working for the landlord. This aspect is set aside, in order that 
the transition from natural to commodity economy may stand out 
in greater relief. It has already been said that the rornnanls of the 
“oJd-nobility” relations \vors(;n the condjlions of the producers and 
make tboir ruin particularly onerous. 
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creating inequality by means of market (luctualions and 
accentuating it by concent ratii»g free money in the hands 
of some, and mining others. This money naturally serves 
for the exploitation of the property less, turns into capital. 
Capital can exploit peasants in the grip of ruin as long as 
they retain their farms, and, letting them carry on as J)e- 
fore, on the old, technically irrational basis, can ex]»loit 
them by purchasing the product of their labour. lint the 
peasant’s ruin finally deveio}>s to such a degree that he is 
compelled to give up his farm altogether: he can no longer 
sell the product of his labour; all he can do is to sell his 
labour. Capital then takes charge of the farm, and is now 
compelled, by virtue of competition, to organise it on ration¬ 
al lines; it is enabled to do so thanks to the free morndary 
resources previously “saved”; capital no longer exploits 
the peasant farmer but a farm labourer or a day labourer. 
One can well ask: wliat are the two sides the author finds 
in this t^rocess? How does he find it possible to draw the 
monstrous Malthusian conclusion that “the technical 
irrationality of the farm, and not capitalism”|n()te the “and 
not”l “is the enemy that deprives onr peasantry of their 
daily bread” (224). As tbongh this daily bread ever went in 
its entirety to the producer, and was not divided into the 
necessary product and the surplus, the latter being ac¬ 
quired by the landlord, the kulak, the “strong” peasant, the 
capitalist! 

One must, however, add that on the question of “level¬ 
ling” the author gives some further explanation. He says 
that the “result of the levelling referred to above” is the 
''decline or even the disappearance of the middle section of the 
peasant population noted in many places” (225). Citing a 
passage from a Zemstvo publication which notes “a still 
greater increase in the distance separating the rural rich 
from the landless and horseless proletariat,” he concludes: 
“The levelling in the present case is, of course, at the same 
time differentiation^ but on the basis of such dilTerenliation 
only bondage develops, which can be nolhiiig more than 
a brake on economic progress” (22(5). Ami so it now turns 
out that the dilTerenliation created l)y commodity economy 
should not be contrasted to “levelling,” hut to differentia¬ 
tion as well, only differentiation of another kind, namely, 
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bondage. But since l)oiidage is a “brake" on “economic prog“ 
less," the aiillior calls this "side” "regressive.” 

Tin? argunienl is based on extrenndy strange methods 
that are not Marxist at all. A comparison is made between 
“bondage” and “differentiation” as l)etween two independent, 
special “systems”; one is praised lor assisting “progress”; 
the other is condemned lor being a brake on j)rogress. What 
has become of Mr. Struve's demand lor an analysis of class 
contradictions, lor lack of which he so rightly attacked Mr. 
N. —on; of the theory of the “spontaneous process” of which 
he spoke so well? Why, t his bondage which lie has now demol¬ 
ished as retrogressive is nothing hut the initial inanilesla- 
lion of capitalism in agriculture, ol that very same capital¬ 
ism which leads later to sweeping technical progress. And 
what, indeed, is bondage? It is the dependence ol t-iie peas¬ 
ant who owns his means of production, and is compelled to 
W'ork lor the market, on the owner of money—a depend¬ 
ence that, liow’ever dHTerently it may express itself (wheth¬ 
er in the form of usury capital or of the capital of tlie hiiyer- 
iip, who monopolises marketing)—always leads to an enor¬ 
mous part of the product of labour falling into the hands 
of the owner ol money and not of the producer. Hence, it 
is purely capitalist in essence,* and the entire peculiarity 
consists in the fact that this initial, embryonic form of 
capitalist relations is totally enmeshed in the feudal rela¬ 
tions of former times; here there is no free contract, but a 
lorced deal (sometimes by order of “those at the top,” some¬ 
times by the desire to keep their undertakings, sometimes by 
old debts, etc.); the producer is here lied to a definite place 
and to a definite exploiter: as against the impersonal charac- 

* All the features are hero present: commodity production as 
the basis; monopoly of the product of social labour in the form 
ol money as the result; tlie tiirnifig of this money into capital. 

1 do not in the least forgot that in some cases those initial forms of 
capital were encountered even before the capitalist system came into 
being. 1’lie point, however, is that in contemporary Russian peasant 
economy they are not isolated cases but the rule, the dominant system 
of relations. They have now linked up (through commercial deals and 
the hanks) with large-scale factory machine capitalism and have there¬ 
by showm their tendency; they tiave shown that the representatives 
of this “bondage” are merely rank-and-file soldiers of the army of the 
bourgeoisie, one and indivisible. 
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tor ol' the counnodity deal that is ]»f»cnliar to fniroly capi¬ 
talist ndatioiis, Ikmo the <Joal ahvays has the personal 
character of “aid/’ “l)enelactioiJ,”—and tliis character of 
the deal incvital)ly i)laces the producer in a position of per¬ 
sonal, semi-feudal dependence. Such of the author’s expres¬ 
sions as “levelling,” ‘‘brake on progress,” “regression,” mean 
nothing hut that capital first takes hold of production on 
the ol(l basis, and subordinates the technically backward 
producer. The autiior’s remark lliat the presence of capital¬ 
ism does not entitle us “to blame it for all misfortunes” 
is true in the sense? that our peasant who works lor otliors 
suffers not only Irom capitalism, but also from the insulfi- 
cient development of capitalism. In other words, among the 
Iiugc mass of the peasantry there are now j)ractically none 
who produce independently for themselves; in addition to 
work for “rational” bourgeois farmers we only see work for 
the owners of money capital, i.o., also capitalist exploita¬ 
tion, hut exploitation which is undeveloped and primitive, 
and because of this it, firstly, worsens the conditions of the 
labouring peasant tenfold, involving him in a network of 
specific and additional encumbrances, and, secondly, prevents 
him (and his ideologist, the Narodnik) from understanding 
the class cliaracter of the “annoyances” iidlicted on him and 
from regulating his activities in accordance with this char¬ 
acter ol the annoyances. Consequently, the “progressive side” 
of “differentiation” (to use the language of Mr. Struve), is that 
it brings into the light of day the cont radictioii hidden l)ehind 
the bondage and deprives the former of its “old-nobility” 
features. Narodism, which stands for Icvelliiig out the peas¬ 
ants (before ... the kulak), is “regressive” because it desires to 
keep capital within those medieval forms that combine ex¬ 
ploitation with scattered, Icchnically backward production 
and with personal pressure on the producer. In both cases (in 
the case of “bondage” and of Mifforentiation”) the cause of 
oppression is capitalism and the author’s statements to the 
contrary, that it is “not capitalism” but “technical irration¬ 
ality,” that “it is Jiot capitalism that is to blame for the 
poverty of the peasants,” etc., merely show that Mr, Struve 
has been carried too far in his support of the correct idea 
that developed capitalism is to be preferred to undeveloped, 
and as a result ol the abstractness of his propositions he has 



contrastoJ the iormer to the latter not as two successive 
stages of I lie (level opnient of Llie given phenomcnoii, but 
as two separate cases.* 
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The author also lets himself get carried away in the fol¬ 
lowing argument, when he says that it is not large-scale 
capitalism which causes the ruin of lire peasantry. He 
enters hero into a ccnitroveisy with Mr. ]\. — on. 

The cheap ])r()ilijcl ion of inannfact iircd goods,says Mr.N.— 
on, speaking of lactoj \ -made clolhiJig, lias caused a kmIucI ion 
in their domestic production (p. 227 of Mr. Struve's book). 

“Here the cart is put before the liorse/’ exclaims Mr. 
Struve, “as can be proved without dilficulty. The reduction 
in the peasant output of spinning materials led to an increase 
in the production and consumption of the goods of the capi¬ 
talist cotton industry, and not the other way round” (227). 

The author hardly puls the issue properly, liiding the 
essence of tb(3 matter under delails of secondary importance. 
If we start from the tact of tlie devolo])m(‘nt of lactory in¬ 
dustry (and Mr. N.—on makes precisely the observation of 
that fact bis starting-point), we cannot d(*ny that the cheap- 
noss of factory goods also speeds up the growth of commodity 
economy, speeds up the ousting of home-made goods. By 
ohjecling to this statement of Mr. N. —on’s, Mr. Struve 
merely weakens his argument against that author, whose 
main error is that he tries to present the “factory” as somc- 
thing isolated from the “peasantry,” as something that has 
come down upon them accidentally, from outside, whereas, 
in fact, the “factory” (both according to the theory I hat 
Mr. N. —on desires loyally to support, and according to 

• On what grounds, the reader will possibly ask, does this relate 
only to Mr. Struve’s being carried mray^ On the ground that the author 
quite dfjiinitely recognises capitalism to be the main background 
ai?ainst which all the phenomena described take place He quite clearly 
pointed to the rapid growth of commodity economy, to the splittlng-up 
ol the peasantry, and to the “spread of improved iiiipleuients” (245), 
etc., on the one hand—and to the “separation of the peasants from 
Ui(i land, the creation of a rural proletariat” (238), on the other. He 
himself, finally, characterised it as the creation of a new force— 
capital^ and noted the decisive importance of the appearance of the 
capitalist between the producer and the consumer. 
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the (lata ol Uussian history) is mcMcly (ho iinal slago ol the 
(levelopmeiit ol the comiiiotJity organisation oT the entire 
social and, consequently, peasant economy. J.arge-scale 
bourgeois production in the “factory” is the direct and imme¬ 
diate continuation of potty-bourgeois production in the 
village, in the notorious “village community” or in handi¬ 
craft industry. “In ord(‘r that the ‘factory form’ should 
become ‘cheaper,'” Mr. Stiuve quite rightly says, “the p(*as- 
ant has to adopt the viewpoint ol econoiiiic rationality, on 
condition iJiat money economy exists.” "If tlie peasantry 
had adheied to ... Jiatural economy ... no textile labrics ... 
would have tempted them.” 

In other words, the “factory form” is nothing moiv than 
dcrcloped commodity productioji, and it developed from the 
undeveloped commodity production of peasant and handi¬ 
craft economy. The author wishes to prove to Mr. N. —oJi 
that the “factory” ajid the “peasantry” are iulerconiiected, 
that the economic “principles” of their organisation are not 
contradictory,* l)ut identical. To do thal he eliould have 
reduced the ])roblem to that of peasant economic organisa¬ 
tion, and o[»posed Mr. N.--on by the thesis tliat our small 
})roducer (the peasant-agriculturist and the handicraltsman) 
is a petty l)ourg<‘ois. By posing the problem tliat way 
he would have transferreil it from the sphere of arguments 
on wliat “should” be, what “may” be, etc., into tin' sphere 
of explaining what is, and why if is that way, and not other- 
wise. To refute this thesis the Narodniks would have either 
to deny generally-known and undoubted facts about the 
growth of commodity economy and the splitting-up of the 
peasantry (ami these /ac/.9/irorc the petty-bourgeois charac¬ 
ter of the peasantry], or else to deny the elementary truths 
of political economy. To acc(»pt this thesis would mean 
to admit the ahsunlity of contrasting “capitatism” to the 
“people’s system,” to atimit the reactionary character of 
schemes to “seek dilVereiit paths for the fatherland” and 
address requests lor “socialisalion” to bourgeois “society” or 
to a “slate” that is still half “old-nohility” in character. 

* The Narodniks said this openly and directly, but the “un¬ 
doubted Marxist,” Mr. N. —on, presents this same non.sense in vague 
plu-asos about a “jjenple’s sy.sleni” and “people’s productioir guniishcd 
with quolalions froju Marx. 
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InsteafI, however, o^ begiiniing at the beginning,* Mr. 
Struve J)egiiis at the end: “Wo reject,” says he, “one of the 
nio.-t fundamental postulates ol the Narodnik theory of Rus¬ 
sia’s economic development, the postulate that the develop¬ 
ment of large-scale manufactnring industry ruins the peasant 
agriculturist” (240). Now that means, as the Germans say, to 
throw out the baby with the bath water! “The development 
ot large-scale manufacturing industry” means and expresses 
the development of capitalism. And that it is capitalism 
which ruins the ()easant is by no means a corner-stone of 
Narodisrn, but of Marxism. The Narodniks saw and contin¬ 
ue to see the causes of the separation of the producer from 
the means of production in the policy of the government, 
wliicli, according to tliem, was a failure (“we” went the wrong 
way, etc.), in the stagnancy of society which rallied insuf¬ 
ficiently against the vultures and tricksters, etc., and not in 
that specific organisation of the Russian social economy which 
bears the name of capitalism. That is why their “measures” 
amounted to action to be taken by “society” and the “state.” 
On the contrary, when it is shown that the existence of the 
capitalist organisation of social economy is the cause of ex¬ 
propriation this leads inevitably to the theory of the class 
struggle (cf. Struve’s book, pp. 101, 288 and many other 
pages). The author expresses himself inexactly in speaking of 
the ''agriciilturlsriw general, and not of the opposing classes 
in bourgeois agriculture. The Narodniks say that capitalism 
ruins agriculture afid for that reason is incapable of embrac¬ 
ing the country’s entire production and leads this produc¬ 
tion the wrong way; the Marxists say that capitalism, both 
in manufacturing industry and in agriculture, oppresses 
the producer, but by raising production to a higher level 
creates the conditions and the forces for “socialisation.”** 

* That is to say, heginnincr with the potty-bourgeois character 
of the “peasant agrienUunst” as proof of the “inevitability and le- 
gitimacy” of large-scale capitalism. 

** The rationalising of agriculture, on the one hand, which makes 
it for the first Lime capable of operating on a social scale, and the 
reduction ad ahsurdum of properly in land, on the other, are the great 
acliiov(jrnents of tlie capitalist mode of production. Like all of its 
other hislorical advances, it also attained tlicso by first complefely 
Inipovorisliing the direct producers” {Das Kapital, III. 13., 2. Th. 
p. 157). 
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Mr. Struve's conclusion on lliis point is as Follows: “One 
ol Mr. iN. —on’s cardinal errors is that lie has coinplelidy 
transferred notions and categories From the established 
capitalist system to the contemporary economy ol tJio 
peasant, wliich to this day is more natural than money econ¬ 
omy” (237). 

We have seen above that only Mr. N.—on’s complete 
ignoring of the concrele data of Russian agricultural capi¬ 
talism led to the ridiculous mistake of talking about a 
“contraction” of the home market. He did not, however, 
make that mistake because he applied all the categories of 
capitalism to the peasantry, but because he did not apjdy 
any categories of capitalism to the data on agriculture. The 
classes of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat are, of course, 
a most important “category” of capitalism. Mr. N. —on 
not only did not “transfer” them to the “peasantry” (i.e., 
did not give an analysis of exactly to wdiat groups or sections 
of the peasantry these categories apply and how far they 
are developed), but, on the contrary, he argued in purely 
Narodnik fashion, ignoring the opposite elements within 
the “village community,” and arguing about the “peasantry” 
in general. It was this that led to his thesis on the capitalist 
character of over-population, on cafiilalisni as tlie cause 
ol the expropriation of the agriculturist, remaining un¬ 
proven and merely serving to build a reactionary utopia. 

IV 

In § VIII of the sixth chapter, Mr. Struve sets forth 
his ideas about private-landowmer farming. He quite right¬ 
ly show^s how closely and directly the forms assumed by 
this sort of farming depend on the ruin of the peasants. 
The ruined peasant no longer “tempts” the landlord with 
“fabulous rental prices,” and the landlord goes over to the 
employment of farm labourers. Extracts in proof of this are 
cited from an article by Raspopin, wdio analysed Zemstvo 
statistical data on landlord economy, and from a Zemstvo 
publication on current statistics which notes the “enforced” 
character of the increase in the cultivation of landlord 
estates on capitalist lines. In reply to Messrs, the Narodniks, 
who so willingly hide the lact of capitalism’s present domi* 
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ill bonoatli arguiiKMil.s aboul ils “liiluro” 

ami ils “possihilily/’ tlu* aii!lic»r makes a ]Hi*ciso roloreiico 
lo the actual siluatiori. 

\\"o nmsl stop li(Me just to deal \villi the aut hor’s esi imalioii 
of this phtMiouiouon, wiio calls it the ‘'progressive tniuls 
ill privale-lamlowiier fartriirig" (24^i) and says that these 
trends are creatiMl by the “inexorai)le logic of economic 
(»volul ion" (240). We tear that these (piit{» correct proposi¬ 
tions, by ns'ison ol I heir abstractness, will b(* unintelligible 
to the reader who is not acijiiainted with Marxism; tliat the 
reader will not understand—unless detinile relerence is 
made to the succession ol such and such systems ol economy, 
such and such lorms of class antagonism—why lh(‘ given 
trend is “jirogressivi'" (from the only viewpoint, of course, 
from which the Marxist can jiose tin' ]n*oblein, from the 
viewpoint of a definite class), why, exactly, is the evolution 
that is taking plac(* “iinexorable.” I.et us I fierefore t ry 
to depict this succ(ission (at least in tlie most gmieral 
outline) paralh'I to the ISarodnik representation of the 
matter. 

The Xaroilnik presents the jiroct'ss of the dcvidopinent 
of the economy of farm labourers as a transition from “inde- 
pemlonl” ])easatit larming to dependent iarrning, and, natu¬ 
rally, considers this to be regression, decline, etc. Sucli a 
picture of the [irocrss is quite untrue in fact, does not 
correspond to reality at all, and hence the conclusions 
drawn from it are also absurd, lly presenting things in this 
optimistic way (opiimistic in relation to the past and tho 
present), the Narodnik simply turns his hack on the facts 
established by Narodnik literature itself, and turns his 
face towards utopias and possibilities. 

Let us start from pre-Uetorm feudal economy. 

The main content of the production relations at that 
time was as follows: tho landlord supplied tho peasant with 
land, timber for building, the means of production in gen¬ 
eral (sometimes even the moans of livelihood) for each 
separate household and, while Jetting the peasant gain his 
own livelihood, compelled him to work all the surplus time 
doing corvee service for him, the landlord. I underscore 
the words “all the surplus lime” in order to note that there 
can be no question, under this system, of the peasant’s 
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“in(l(‘poij(ltMice.”* The “allolrneiit” willi which Ihe Jaiidlonl 
“supplied” Ihe peasant was nolhiiig more than wages in 
kind, served wholly and exclusively tor the exploitation 
of the peasant by the landlord, to “supply” the landlord 
with hands and actually never to provide for the peasant 
himself.** 

Then, however, came the invasion of commodity economy. 
Tile landlord began to produce grain for sale and not lor 
himself. This gav(» rise to inltMisi/ied (^xploitalion of 
peasant labour and iJien to dilficullies with the allolment 
system, since it had become unprofitable for the landlord 
to supply members of the rising generation of peasants 
wilh allotments, and it was possible to settle accounts in 
money. It became linin' convenient to separate the peas¬ 
ants’ land once am] for all from that of the lamllord (par¬ 
ticularly if in the process part of Ihe allotments were cut 
oil and if they were redeemoil at a “fair” price) and to use 
the labour of the very same peasants, placed in materially 
worse conditions and forciMl to compete wilh former manor 
serfs, “gift-landers,”*’® the more prosperous tormer state, 
appanage peasants, etc. 

Serfdom collapses. 

The system of economy—now serving the market (and 
thisisveny important)—changed, but did not do so at once. 
New features and “principles” were added to the old. These 
new features consisted of the following: the supplying of 
the peasant with means of production was no longer made 
the basis of fMusniaclierei, hut, on the contrary, it was liis 
“separation” from the means of prodnclion, his need of 
money; the basis was no longer iialural economy, natural 
(jxchange of “services” (the landlord gives the peasant land, 
while the peasant provides the products of his surplus la¬ 
bour, grain, linen, etc.), but commodity, “free” money con- 
tract. It was this form of economy, which combined old and 
now features, Unit has been predominant in Uussia since 
the Reform. The old-lime methods of lending out land in 
return for work (farming in return for cut-oiT lands, for 

* 1 coniine myself exclusivebj to the economic aspect of the matter. 

** Tliat is wiiy rel'enjiice to the feudal “allotment of land” as 
proof of the means of jimducLion htdonginu: to the producer “from 
tiino immemoriar is false through and through. 
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example) were siipplem(3n!e(l by “winter hire”—llie lending 
of money in return lor work when the ptiasant is in par¬ 
ticular need of money and sells his labour for a song, the 
lending of grain in return lor labour service, etc. The 
social-economic relations in the former “patriarchal estate” 
were re<iuced, as you see, to the most ordinary usurer s 
deal: I hoy consisted of operations quite analogous to the 
operations of the buyer-up in relalion to Ihehandicialtsmcn. 

There can be no doubt that this form of economy has 
become typical since the Uelorm, and our Narodnik litera¬ 
ture has supplied superb descriptions of this particularly 
linaLtraclive form of Plusinacherei combined with leudal 
traditions and relations, and with the utter helplessness 
ol the peasant tied to his “allotment.” 

lJut the Narodniks lefused, and still refuse, to see the 
precise eionornic basis of these relations. 

The basis ol domination is now not only the possession of 
the land, as in the old days, but also the possession ol money, 
which the peasant is in need of (and money is a product of 
the social labour organised by commodity economy), and 
the “separation” of the peasant from the means of livelihood. 
Obviously, this is a capitalist, bourgeois relationship. The 
“new” features arc nothing but the initial form of the domi¬ 
nation of capital in agriculture, a torm not yet heed of the 
“old-nobility” fetters, a lorrn that has created the class 
contradiction peculiar to capitalist soci(»!y, but has not yet 
linally established it. 

With the development of commodity economy, however, 
the ground slips from under this initial lorm of the domina¬ 
tion of capital: the impoverishment of the peasantry has 
now developed to the point of utter ruin, the point when 
the peasants have lost their implements, by which the feu¬ 
dal and the bonded forms of labour were maintained—and 
the landlord is thus compelled to go over to the use of his 
own impl(?ments, and the peasant to become a farm labourer. 

That this transition has begun in post-Reform Russia 
is again an undoubted fact. This fact shows the line of devel¬ 
opment of the bonded form, which the Narodniks view in 
a purely metaphysical way—disregarding connections 
with the past, disregarding the urge to develop; this same fact 
shows the further development of capitalism, the further 
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dovulopment of iho class conlrailiction tiiat is peculiar to 
our capitalist society and that in the preceding epoch was 
expressed iji the relation between the “kulak” and the peas¬ 
ant, and is now beginning to find expression in the relation 
between the rational farmer and the larni labourer and day 
labourer. 

Now it is this latter change that evokes Iho despair and 
horror of the Narodnik, wdio begins to howl about “depri¬ 
vation of the land,” “loss ol independence,” “installation of 
capitalisju” and tlie ills “tJireatening” as a result, etc., etc. 

Look at these arguments impartially and you will see, 
firstly, that they contain a jalsehood, ('von though a well- 
intentioned one, since the economy of larni labourers is 
not preceded hy peasant “independence” but by other 
WTiys of handing the surplus product over to some one 
wdio takes no part in its production. Secondly, you w’ill 
see the sn|)erliciality and the pettiness of the Narodnik 
protest, wdiich make it vulgar socialism, as Mr. Struve aptly 
puts it. Why is this “installation” merely seen in its second 
form, and not in both forms? Why is tlio protest not directed 
against the basic historical fact that concentrated the means 
of production in the liands of “private landowners,” instead 
of merely against one of the methods of utilising this monop¬ 
oly? Why is the root of the evil not .seen iii production 
relations that .subordinate labour far and wide to the owner 
of money, instead of merely in theineqiiality of distribution 
that stands out in such relief in the latest form of these rela¬ 
tions? It is tills basic circumstance—a protest against 
capitalism based on those same capitalist relations— 
that makes the Narodniks the ideologists of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, who do not fear bourgeois reality, but merely 
its accentuation, which alone leads to a fundamental change. 

V 

Let us pass to the last point in Mr. Struve’s theoretical 
arguments, namely, to the “problem of markets for Russian 
capitalism” (24,^)). 

The author begins his exaniLiiation of the Narodnik-de¬ 
vised theory about there being no markets in this country, 
with the question: “What does Mr. V. V. understand by capi- 
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talisiii?” Tfial qiioslioii is a very relevaiil one, since Mr.V. V. 
(and all Narodiiilvs in general) have always compared the Rus¬ 
sian order ol tilings with some “English iorin” (247) of capi¬ 
talism and not willi its basic features, which have a different 
appearance in each country. It is only a pity that Mr. Struve 
does not give a complele delinilion of capitalism, but points 
in general to the ‘‘doiniiial ion of exchange economy” [that is 
one leal lire; the second is the appropriation of surplus-value 
by tlio owner of money, his domination over labour], to 
“the system we see in Western Europe” (247), “with all its 
consequences,” with the “concentration of industrial prodnc- 
iion, capitalism in the narrow sense of the word” (247). 

“Mr. V. says the author, “did not go into an analysis 
of the concept ‘capitalism,’ l>ut look it from xMarx, who 
mainly had in view capitalism in the narrow sense, as the 
already fully established product of relations developing 
on the basis of the subordination of production to exchange” 
(247). One cannot agree with that. Firstly, had Mr. V\ V. 
really taken his idea of capitalism from Marx, he would 
have had a correct idi^a of it , and could not have coni used 
the “English form” with capitalism. Secondly, it is quite 
unfair to assert that Marx mainly had in view the “central¬ 
isation or concentration of industrial production” [tliat 
is what Mr. Struve understands J»y capitalism in the narrow 
sensei. On the contrary, he followed up the development of 
commodity economy from its initial steps, he analy.sed capi¬ 
talism in its primil ive lorms of simple co-operation and manu¬ 
facture—forms centuries apart from the conceulration of 
production by machines—and he sliowed the connection 
between capitalism in industry and in agriculture. Mr. 
Struve himself narrows down the concept of capitalism when 
he says: “The object of Mr. V. V.’s study was the first steps 
of the national economy on the path from natural to commod¬ 
ity organisation.” He should have said: the last steps. 
Mr. V. V., as far as we know, only studied Russia’s post- 
Reform economy. The beginning of commodity production 
relates to the pre-Roform era, as Mr. Struve himself indi¬ 
cates (IBfWlO), and oven the capitalist organisation of the 
cotton industry took shape before Ibo emancipation of the 
peasants. The Reform gave an impulse to the final develop¬ 
ment in this sense; it pushed the commodity form of labour- 
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power aiul not IJm^ commodity I'orm of tJio product of Jaljoiir 
to I lie lorofrorit; it sanctioned the domination of cejutalist 
and not of commodity production. TIh‘ hazy distinction 
between ca[)italism in the broad and in tlie narrow sense* 
leads Mr. Struve aj)parently to re^^ard Hussian capitalism 
as something of the iuture and not of tJie ])res(Mit, not as 
something already and deliiiitely established. Ho says, for 
example: 

“Before posing the question: is it iiu'vitable for Hussia to 
have capitalism in the English fonn, Mr. W V. should have 
posed and settled a difTerent one, a rnoi(‘ general and hence 
more important question: is it in(‘vilable for Russia to 
pass from natural to money economy, and what is the rela¬ 
tion between caj)italisl production sensu strlcto and commod¬ 
ity production in general?” (247). lhat is hardly a conven¬ 
ient way of posing the question. If tin* present, existing 
system of production relations in Hussia is clearly explaijied, 
then the problem of whether this or that line of develop¬ 
ment is“inevitabl(‘” will be setlleil eo ipso. If, however, it 
is not. explained, then it will be insoluble. Instead of argu¬ 
ments about the future (arguments beloved of Messrs, the 
Narodniks) an of the present should be given. An 

outstanding fact in post-Reform Hussia has been the out¬ 
ward, if one may so call it, manifestation of capitalism, 
i.e., manifestation of its “heights” (factory production, rail¬ 
ways, banks, etc.), and theoretical thought w\as immedi¬ 
ately faced wdth the problem of capitalism in Russia. The 
Narodniks have tried to prove that these heights are some¬ 
thing accidental, unconnected with the entire economic 
system, without basis and therefore impotent; and they 
have used the term “capitalism” in too narrow^ a sense, 
forgetting that the enslavement of labour to capital covers 
very long and diverse stages from merchant's capital to 
the “English form.” It is the job of Marxists to prove that 
these heights are nothing more than the last step in the de¬ 
velopment of the commodity economy that took shape 

* There is nothing to show what crilcrion the author uses to 
distinguish these concepts. H by cupitalisiii in the narrow sense is 
meant only machine industry, then il is not clear why manufacture 
should not be singled out, loo. If by capitalism in the broad sense is 
meant only commodity ecoiioiiiy, then tiiere is no capitalism in it. 
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long ago in linssia and ercn/irlierc, in all branrhos of pro^ 
tinclioii, gives rise lu Mjo subordination ol* labour to 
capital. 

Mr. Struve’s view of Russian capitalism as something of 
the future and not of the present was expressed with partic¬ 
ular clarity in. the following argnmeiit; “So long as the 
contemporary village cornniunity exists, registered and 
consolidated l)y law, relations will develop on the basis of it 
that have nothing in common with t]»c ‘people’s well-being.^” 
[Surely not just “will develop”; did they not develop so 
long ago that the whole of Narodnik literature, from its 
very outset, over a quarter of a century ago, described them 
and protested against them?! “In the West we have several 
examples of the existence of individual farmsteads alongside 
of large-scale capitalist farming. Our Poland and our south¬ 
west territory belong to the same order of things. It. may bo 
said that in Russia, both the community villages and those 
consisting of individual farms approach this type, inasmuch 
as the impoverished peasantry remain on the land and lev¬ 
elling influences among them arc proving stronger than dif¬ 
ferentiating infliieiicc.s” (280). Is it merely a matter of ap¬ 
proaching, and not of already being that type at this very 
moment? To determine “type,” one has, of course, to take the 
basic economic features of the system, and not legal forms. 
If we look at these basic features of the economy of the Rus¬ 
sian countryside, we shall see the isolated economy of 
the peasant households on small plots of land, we shall see 
growing commodity economy that already plays a dominant 
role. It is these features that give content to the concept 
“small individual farming.” We shall see further the same 
peasant indebtedness to usurers, the same expropriation to 
which the data of the West testify. The whole difference 
lies in the specific character of our juridical system (the peas¬ 
ants’civic inequality; forms of land tenure), which retains 
stronger traces of the “old regime” as a result of the weak¬ 
er development of our capitalism. But these specific fea¬ 
tures do not in the least disturb the uniformity of type 
of our peasant system and that of the West. 

Proceeding to deal with the theory of markets itself, 
Mr. Struve notes that Messrs. V. V. and N. —on are caught 
in a vicious circle: while the development of capitalism re*- 
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quires the growth of the market, capitalism ruins the popula¬ 
tion. The author very unsuccessfully corrects this vicious 
circle with his Malthusianism, placing the blame for the 
ruin of the peasantry on the “growth of the population” and 
not on capitalism!! The mistake of the authors mentioned 
is (|uite a different one: capitalism not only ruins, but 
splits the peasantry into a bourgeoisie and a proletariat. 
This process does not cut downi the home market, but 
creates it: commodity economy grows at both poles of the 
differentiating peasantry, both among the “proletarian” 
peasantry, wiio are compelled to sell “free .labour,” and 
among the bourgeois peasantry, who raise the technical 
level of their farms (machinery, equipment, fertilisers, 
etc. Cf. Mr. V. V.’s Progressive Trends in Peasant Farming) 
and develop their requirements. Despite the fact that this 
conception of the process is directly based on Marx’s theory 
of the relation between capitali.sm in industry and in agri¬ 
culture, Mr. Struve ignores it—possibly because he has 
been led astray by Mr. V. V.’s “theory of markets.” This 
latter person, supposedly basing himself on Marx, has pre¬ 
sented the Russian public with a “theory” claiming that in 
developed capitalist society a “surplus of goods” is inevi¬ 
table; the home market cannot be sufficient, a foreign one 
is necessary. “This theory is a true one” (? !), declares Mr. 
Struve, “inasmuch as it states the fact that surplus-value 
cannot be realised from consumption either by the capital¬ 
ists or by the workers, but presumes consumption by third 
persons” (251). We cannot agree with this statement at all. 
Mr. V. V.’s “theory” (if one may speak of a theory here) is 
simply that of ignoring the distinction between personal and 
productive consumption, the distinction between the means 
of production and articles of consumption, a distinction 
without which it is impossible to uiidei*stand the reproduc¬ 
tion of the aggregate social capital in capitalist society. Marx 
showed this in the greatest detail in Volume II of Capital 
(Part III: “The Reproduction and Circulation of the Aggre¬ 
gate Social Capital”) and dealt with it vividly in Volume I 
as well, when criticising the thesis of classical political 
economy according to which the accumulation of capital 
consists only of the transformation of surplus-value into 
wages, and not into constant capital (means of production) 
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plus wages. To confirm this description ol Mr. V. V.’s theory 
let us confine ourselves to two quotations from the articles 
mentioned by Mr. Struve. 

“Each worker,” says Mr. V. V. in his article “The Excess 
in the Market Supply of Commodities,” “produces more 
than he consumes himself, and all these surpluses accumu¬ 
late in few hands; the owners of these surpluses consume 
them themselves, for which purpose they exchange them 
within the country and abroad for the most varied objects 
of necessity and comforts; but however much they eat, 
drink or dance (sic!!)—they cannot dispose of the whole 
of the surplus-value” {Otechestvenniye Zapiski, 1883, No. 5, 
p. 14), and “to be more convincing” the author “examines 
the chief expenditures” of the capitalist, such as dinners, 
travelling, etc. VV^e get it still more vividly in the article 
“Militarism and Capitalism”: “The Achilles’ heel of the 
capitalist organisation of industry is the impossibility of 
the employers consuming the whole of their income” (Rus- 
skaya Mysl,\889, No. 9, p. 80), “Rothschild could not consume 
the entire increment to his income ... for the simple reason 
that this ... increment constitutes such a considerable mass 
of articles of consumption that Rothschild, whose every whim 
is satisfied as it is, would find himself in very great difficul¬ 
ties,” etc. 

All these arguments, as you see, are based on the naive 
view that the capitalist’s purpose is only personal consump¬ 
tion and not the accumulation of surplus-value, on the 
mistaken idea that the social product splits up into v+z? 
(variable capital+surplus-value) as was taught by Adam 
Smith and all the political economists before Marx, and 
not into c-f-^'+s (coiKStaiit capital, means of production, 
and then into wages and surplus-value), as was shown by 
Marx. Once these errors are corrected and attention is paid 
to the circumstance that in capitalist society an enormous 
and ever-growing part is played by the means of production 
(the part of the social products that is used for productive 
and not personal consumption, not for consumption by people 
but by capital) the whole of the notorious “theory” collapses 
completely. Marx proved in Volume II that capitalist pro¬ 
duction is quite conceivable without foreign markets, with 
the growing accumulation of wealth and without any “third 
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persons,” whose ijitroducliori by Mr. Struve is extremely 
unfortunate. Mr. Struve’s reasoning on this subject evokes 
amazement, especially as he himself points to the overwhelm¬ 
ing significance of the home market for Russia and catches 
Mr. V. V. tripping on the “programme of development of 
Russian capitalism” based on a “strong peasantry.” The 
process of the formation of this “strong” (that is, l)ourgeois) 
peasantry that is now taking place in our countryside clearly 
shows us the rise of capital, the proletarianisation of the pro¬ 
ducer ajid \\\\} growth of the home market: the “spread of im¬ 
proved imphiiuents,” for example, signifies precisely the accu¬ 
mulation of capital as means of production. On this problem 
il was particularly necessary, instead of dealing with “possi¬ 
bilities,” to outline and explain the actual process expressed 
in the creation of a home market for Russian capitalism.* 


With this wo conclude our examination of the theoretical 
part of Mr, Struve’s book, and can now' try to give a general, 
comprehensive, so to speak, description of the main methods 
used in his arguments, and thus approach the solution 
of the problems raised at the outset: “Exactly wdiat in this 
book may be assigned to Marxism?” “Which of the doctrine’s 
(Marxism’s) tenets does the author reject, supplement or 
correct, and with what results?” 

The main feature of the author’s arguments, as we noted 
from the start, is his narrow objectivism, which is confined 
to proving the inevitability and necessity of the process 
and makes no effort to reveal at each specific stage of this 
process the form of class contradiction inherent in it—an ob¬ 
jectivism that describes the process in general, and not each 
of the antagonistic classes whose conflict makes up the 
process. 

We understand perfectly w^ell that the author had his 
grounds for confining his “notes” to just the “objective” 
and, what is more, the most general side; his grounds wwe, 
firstly, that in his desire to confront the Narodniks wdth 
the principles of hostile viewrs, he set forth principia and 

• As this is a very important and complicated problem, we intend 
to devote a special article to it.**® 

17* 
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nothing more, leaving their development and more concrete 
examination to the iurther development of the controversy, 
and, secondly, we tried in Chapter I to show that all that 
distinguishes Narodism from Marxism is the character of 
the criticism of Russian capitalism, the different explana¬ 
tion of it—from which it naturally follows that the Marxists 
sometimes confine themselves just to general “objective” 
propositions, and lay emphasis exclusively on what distin¬ 
guishes our understanding (of generally-known facts) from 
that of the Narodniks. 

Mr. Struve, however, it seems to us, went too far in this 
respect. Abstractness of exposition frequently yielded prop¬ 
ositions that could not but cause misunderstanding; the 
way the problem was posed did not differ from the methods 
current and dominant in our literature, the method of ar¬ 
guing in professorial style, from on high, about the paths and 
destiny of the fatherland and not about specific classes pur¬ 
suing such and such a path; the more concrete the author’s 
arguments, the more impossible did it become to explain the 
principia of Marxism and remain on the heights of general 
abstract propositions, the more necessary it was to make defi¬ 
nite reference to such and such a condition of such and such 
classes of Russian society, to such and such a relation between 
the various forms of Plusmacherei and the interests of the 
producers. 

That is why we thought that an attempt to supplement 
and explain the author’s thesis, to follow his exposition step 
by step, so as to show the need for a different way of posing 
the problem, the need for a more consistent way of applying 
the theory of class contradictions, would not be out of place. 

As to Mr. Struve’s direct deviations from Marxism—on 
problems of the state, over-population, and the home 
market—sufficient has already been said about them. 


VI 

In addition to a criticism of the theoretical content of 
Narodism, Mr. Struve’s book contains, among other things, 
several remarks relating to Narodnik economic policy. Al¬ 
though these remarks are given cursorily and are not devel- 
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oped by the author, we nevertheless must touch on them in 
order to leave no room for any misunderstanding. 

These remarks contain references to the “rationality,” 
progressiveness, “intelligence,” etc., of the liberal, i.e., 
bourgeois policy as compared to the policy of the Narod¬ 
niks.* 

The author evidently wanted to contrast two policies 
that keep to the existing relations—and in this sense he 
quite rightly pointed out that a policy is “intelligent” if 
it develops and does not retard capitalism, and it is “intelli¬ 
gent” not because it serves the bourgeoisie by increasingly 
subordinating the producer to them [the way in which vari¬ 
ous “simpletons” and “acrobats” try to explain itl, but be¬ 
cause, by accentuating and refining capitalist relations. 
It brings clarity to the mind of the one on whom alone 
change depends, and gives him a free hand. 

It must, however, be said that this quite true proposi- 
lion is badly expressed by Mr. Struve, that owing to the ab¬ 
stract ness peculiar to him he voices it in such a way that 
one sometimes wishes to say to him: let the dead bury the 
dead. In Russia there has never yet been a shortage of 
people who have devoted themselves, heart and soul, to 
creating theories and programmes that express the interests 
of our bourgeoisie, that express all these “urgent needs” 
of strong and big capital to crush small capital and to 
destroy its primitive and patriarchal methods of exploita¬ 
tion. 

If the author had here also adhered strictly to the require¬ 
ments of the Marxist “doctrine,” demanding that exposition 
be reduced to the formulation of the actual process, and that 
the class contradictions behind each “intelligent,” “rational” 

• Let us indicate some examples of these remarks: “If the stale ... 
desires to strengthen small but no|t largo landownership, then under 
the present economic conditions it cannot achieve this aim by chasing 
after uurealisable economic equality among the peasantry, but only 
by supporting its viable elements, by creating an economically strong 
peasantry out of them” (240). “J cannot fail to see that the policy wliioh 
is aimed at creating such a peasantry (namely, “economically strong, 
adapted to commodity production”) will be the only intelligent ami 
progressive policy” (2M1). “Russia must be transformed from a poor 
capitalist country into a ricli capitalist country” (250), etc., up to 
the concluding phrase: “Let us go and learn from capitalism.” 
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aiul progressive policy bo disclosed, he would have expressed 
the same thought diltereiiily, would have posed the question 
in another way. He would have drawn a parallel between 
those theories and programmes o\‘ liberalism, i.e., oi the 
bourgeoisie, Nvhich have sprung up like mushrooms since 
the great Reform, and factual data on the development of 
capitalism in Russia. In this way he would have used the 
Russian example to show the connection between social ideas 
and economic development, something he tried to jirove in 
the first chapters an<l that can only be fully established by 
a materialist analysis of Russian data. In this way he woubl 
have shown, secondly, how naive the Narodniks are when 
they combat bourgeois theories iii their piiblicatious, ami 
do so as though these theories are merely mistaken reason¬ 
ing, and do not represent the interests of a power Ini class 
which it is foolish to admonish, and which can only he 
“convinced” by the imposing force of another class. In 
this way he would have showTi, thirdly, wdiich class actually 
determines “urgent needs” and “progress” in this country, 
and how^ ridiculous the Narodniks arc when they argue 
about which “path” “to choose.” 

Messrs, the Narodniks have seized on tlieso expressions 
of Mr. Struve’s wdth particular delight, gloating over the 
fact that the unhappy way they have been formulated has 
enabled various bourgeois economists (like Mr. Yanzbul) 
and champions of serMora (like Mr. Golovin) to seize upon 
some phrases torn out of the general context. We have 
seen in what way Mr, Struve’s position, that has placed 
such a weapon into the hands of his opponents, is un¬ 
satisfactory. 

The author’s attempts to criticise Narodisrn merely as 
a th(»ory tliat WTongly indicates the path for the father- 
land,* led to the hazy formulation of his attitude to tlie 
“economic policy” of Narodisrn. This may be regarded as a 
wholesale denial of the policy, and not only of a half of 
it. It is, therefore, necessary to dwell on this point. 

Philosophising about the po.ssihility of “different paths 
for the fatherland” is merely the outer vestment of Naro- 

* The author of Criticai Remarks indicates the economic basis 
of Narodisrn (pp. 166-67), but iu our view does so Inadequately. 
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clisiij. Bui its couleiit is representation of the interests and 
viewpoint of the Russian small producer, the potty bour¬ 
geois. That is why the Narodnik, in matters of theory, is 
just as much a Janus, looking with one face to the past and 
the other to the future, as in real life the small producer is, 
who looks w'ith one face to the past, washing to strengthen 
his small I arm without knowing or wishing to know any¬ 
thing about the general economic system and about the need 
to reckon wdth the class that controls it—and with the other 
face to the future, adopting a hostile attitude to the capital¬ 
ism that is ruining him. 

It is clear from this that it would be absolutely wrong to 
reject the whole of the Narodnik programme indiscrimi¬ 
nately and in its entirely. One must clearly distinguish its 
reactionary and progressive sides. Narodism is reactionary 
insolar as it proposes measures that tie the peasant to the 
soil and to the old modes of production, such as the inal- 
ienaliility of allotments, etc.,* insofar as it wants to retard 
the development of money economy, and insofar as it expects 
not partial improvements, but a change of the path to be 
brought about by “society” and by the influence of represent¬ 
atives of the bureaucracy (example: Mr. Yuzhakov, who 
argued in Russkoije BogalstrOy 1894, No. 7, about common 
tillage as projected by a Zemsky Nachalnik and engaged in 
introducing amendments to these projects). Unconditional 
W’arfare must, of course, be w^aged against such points in 
the Narodnik programme. But there are also other points, 
relating to self-government, to the “jicople’s” free and broad 
access to knowdcdge, to the “raising” of the “people’s” (that 
is to say, small) economy by means of cheap credits, techni¬ 
cal improvements, better regulation of marketing, etc., 
etc. That such general democratic measures are progressive is 
fully admitted, of course, by Mr. Struve, too. They will not 
retard, but accelerate Russia’s economic development 
along the capitali.st path, accelerate the establishment of 
a home market, accelerate the growTh of technique and 
machine industry by improving the conditions of the 

* Mr. Struve very rightly says ttiat these measures might merely 
‘bring to fruition the ardent dreams of certain West-European and 
Russian landowners about farm labourers who are strongly bound to 
the land” (279). 
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working man and raising the level of his requirements, 
accelerate and facilitate his independent thinking and 
action. 

The only question that might here arise is: who indicates 
such undoubtedly desirable measures with greater accuracy 
and ability~the Narodniks or publicists like Skvortsov 
who has so much to say in favour of technical progress 
and to whom Mr. Struve is so extremely w^ell disposed? 
It seems to me that from the Marxist viewpoint there can 
be no doubt that Narodisrn is absolutely to be prelerrerl in 
this respect. The measures proposed by the Messrs. Skvort sov 
relate to the interests of the entire class of small producers, 
the petty bourgeoisie, in the same measure as the programme 
of Moskovskiye Vedomosti relates to those of the big bour¬ 
geoisie. They arc designed not for all,* but only for certain 
of the elect, who are vouchsafed the attention ol the authori¬ 
ties. They are, lastly, abominably crude because they pre¬ 
sume police interference in the economy of the peasants. 
Taken all in all, these measures provide no serious guaran¬ 
tees and chances of the “productive progress of peasant econ¬ 
omy.” 

The Narodniks in this respect understand and represent the 
interests of the small producers far more correctly, and the 
Marxists, while rejecting all the reactionary features of 
their programme, must not only accept the general democrat¬ 
ic points, but carry them through more exactly, deeply and 
further. The more resolute such reforms are in Russia, 
the higher they raise the living standard of the work¬ 
ing masses—the more sharply and clearly will the most 
important and fundamental (already today) social antag¬ 
onism in Russian life stand out. The Marxists, far from 
“breaking the democratic thread’’ or trend, as Mr. V. V. slan¬ 
derously asserts they do, want to develop and strengthen 
this trend, they want to bring it closer to life, they want 
to take up the “thread” that “society” and the “intelligentsia” 
are letting slip out of their hands.** 


* That is to say, of course, for all to v^hom technical protrross is 
accessible, 

*♦ In jXedetya, No. 47, 1894, Mr. V. V. writes: “In the posldttdornj 
period of our history, social relations in some respects have approx- 
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This demand—not to discard the “thread,” but, on the 
contrary, to strengthen it—is not the accidental result of 
the personal mood of some “Marxists” or other, but is 
necessarily determined by the position and interests of the 
class they wish to serve, is necessarily and unconditionally 
dictated by tlie fundamental requirements of their “doctrine.” 
I cannot, for reasons that are easily understandable, pause 
hero to examine the first part of this proposition, to charac¬ 
terise the “position” and “interests”; here, I think, matters 
speak for themselves. I shall only touch on the second part, 
namely, the relation of the Marxist doctrine to problems 
I hat express the “breaking thread.” 

The Marxists must raise these problems differently than 
Messrs, the Narodniks do. The latter pose the problem from 
the viewpoint of “modern science, modern moral ideas”; 
the matter is presented as though there are no profound 
causes of the failure to implement such reforms, causes 
contained within production relations themselves, as though 
the obstacle lies only in grossness of feelings, in the leeblo 
“ray of reason,” etc.; as though Russia is a tabula rasa on 
which nothing has to be done except properly outline the 
right paths. That way of presenting the problem, of course, 
guaranteed it the “purity” of which Mr. V. V. boasts, and 
which is merely the “purity” of ladies’ college daydreams, 
of the kind that makes Narodnik reasoning so fit for armchair 
conversations. 

The way these same problems are posed by the Marxists 
must necessarily be quite different.* Obliged to seek lor 
the roots of social phenomena in production relations 
obliged to reduce them to the interestsof definite classes, they 
must formulate these desiderata as being the “desires” of 


imaled to those of Western Europe, with active democracy in the 
epoch of political struggle and with social indiffcrcntisin in the sub« 
sequent period.” We tried to sho'w in Chapter I that this “indiffer- 
entism” is no accident, but an inevitable result of the position and 
the interests of the class from which the representatives of “society” 
emerge and which in addition to disadvantages derives by no means 
unimportant advantages from contemporary relations. 

* If they pursue their theory consistently. We have already said 
much about Mr. Struve’s exposition being unsatisfactory precisely 
because of bis failure to adhere to this theory with gi'eatest strictness. 
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such and such social eleimuils and mooting the opposition 
of such and such olornonts and classes. Such a way of posing 
the piol)lein will absolutely oliniinate Ihe possibility of 
their "tlieories” being utilised for professorial arguments 
that rise ahore classes, for projects and reports that promise 
“spleiidiil success."* That, of course, is just an indirect 
merit of tin* change of viewpoint referred to, but it is also a 
v<MT great one, if we bear iji mind how steep is the slope 
down which con temporary Narodism is slipping into the bog 
of opportunism. But the matter is not limited Jlo more indi¬ 
rect merit. If the same problems are posed in their appli¬ 
cation to the theory of class antagonism land lliis, of course, 
reijuires a “reconsideration of the facts” of Russian history 
and reality], then the replies to them will provide a formu¬ 
lation of the vital interests of certain classes; these replies 
will be intended lor practical utilisation** by those interest¬ 
ed classes and by them alone—these replies will, to use the 
splerulid expression of a certain Marxist, break out of the 
“cramped chamber of the intelligentsia” towards those who 
themselves participate in production relations in their 
most highly developed and pure form, towards those who 
are most strongly affected by the “breaking of the thread,” 
and who “need” “ideals” because they are badly off without 
them. Such a way of raising issues will instil a new stream 
of life into all these old problems—taxes, passports, migra¬ 
tion, Volost boards of administration, etc. —problems that 
our “society” has discussed and interpreted, chewed over 
again and again, solved and re-solved, and lor which it 
has now begun to lose all taste. 

So then, no matter how’ wo approach the problem, whether 
we examine the content of the system of economic relations 
prevalent in Russia and the various forms of this system in 


♦ Mr. Yuzhakov’s expression. 

** Of coursci, for this “utilisation” to take place a tremendous 
amount of preparatory work is required, and what is more, work that by 
its very nature goes unseen Before this utilisation takes place a moro 
or le.ss considerable period may pass during which we shall say out¬ 
right that there is no force capable of providing better paths for the 
fatherland—as against the “sugary optimism” of Messrs, the Na¬ 
rodniks who as.scrt that such forces exist and that all that remains 
to he done is to advise them to “leave the wrong path.” 
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thoir historical coiiiicclion and in llioir relation to the 
iiilerosts ol llio workiiiit people, or whelhor we examine the 
problem of the “breaking of the thread" and the reasons lor 
its “breaking,” we arrive, in either case, at one conclnsion, 
that ol the great signilicanco of the historical task of “labour 
dilTereiilialed Irom life,” a task advanced by the epix'li in 
which we live, that of the universal significance ol the idea 
of this class. 



NOTES 



Tlie article New Economic Dei'clopments in Peasant Life. (On 
V. Y. Poslnikov’s Peasant Farminff in South Russia) is the earliest 
of V. I. lAMiiii’s works that has heeii preserved. It was wrilten in 
Samara in the sprinjr of 1893, and tJie manuscript was read in cir¬ 
cles attended by yount( Marxists of that towni. Lenin intended to 
have it printed in the liberal magazine Russkaya Mysl (Russian 
Thought), published in Moscow, but it was rejected by the editorial 
board “as iinsuited to the policy of the magazine/’ In a letter dated 
May 30, 1894, Ltuiin said the following: “I was even naive enough 
to send it to Russkaya Mysl, but of course they turned it down. The 
thing became quite clear to me when 1 read in No. 2 of that magazine 
an article about Postnikov by ‘our well-known’ liberal vulgarian, 
Mr, V. V. One must surely be an artist to be able to completely dis¬ 
tort magiiiflcent material and to obscure all the facts with phrase¬ 
mongering!” 

The Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the C.G. C.P.S.U, 
posse.sses two manuscript copies of the article ^^conomic Devel¬ 
opments in Peasant Life. The first (rough) copy was found among 
Lenin’s personal papers; the second, which contains some additions 
made by Lenin wdien it w^as finally copied, w^as banded by him to 
S. L Mickiewicz, from whom it was confi.scated during a search on 
December 3, 1894. The manu.soript was discovered in 1923 in the 
records of the Moscow’ Law Court, and was then published for the 
first time in the miscellany The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
First Party Congress (1^98-1923). In the present edition, the article 
New Economic Developments in Peasant Life is printed according 
to the text of the second manuscript, as corrected by V. 1. Lt'nin. 

The Institute of Marxism-Leninism also posses-ses a copy of 
V. Y. F*o.stnikov*s book Peasant Farming in South Russia bearing 
Lenin’s comments. 

Lenin used the most important material of this article in the 
second chapter of his The Development of Capitalism in Russia, 
written in 189G-1899 and published in March 1899. p. 11 

Zemstvos —local self-govornnieiit bodies, in which the nobility 
dominated. The Zemstvos were established in 18G4 in the central 
gubernias of Lsarist Russia, their competence being confined to 
purely local economic affairs (hospital and road building, statistics, 
insurance, etc.). They functioned under the control of the Gubernia 
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Govuriiors and tlie Minister of Home Affairs, who could invalidate 
decisions undesiraLle to the government. 

The statistical sections, bureaux, and commissions of Gubernia 
and Uyezd Zemstvo Boards, einjajred in statistical research (house- 
to-house censuses of peasant farms and liandicraft establishments, 
determination of prolitability of lands, revaluations of land and 
property liable to Zemstvo taxation, study of pea.sant budgets, 
elc.) and issued numerous reviews and statist ical abst racts covering 
uyezds or gubernias, and containing a wealtli of factual material. 

Lenin had a high opinion of the Zemstvo .statistical data, and 
pointed out that *a close study of Rus.sian Zemstvo statistics by 
Europeans would no doubt give a strong impetus to the progress of 
social .statistics in {The Agrarian Question and the ''Critirs 

of Marx." See present edition, Vol. 5.) At the .same time Lenin crit¬ 
icised the inethod.s of analysing and grouping statistical data used 
by the Zemstvo .statisticians. “This is the greatest weakne.ss of our 
Zemstvo statistics, that are magnificent in the thoroughness and 
detail with which they are compiled,” wrote Lenin. (The Tasks of 
Zemstvo Statistics, See pre.scnt edition, VoJ. 20.) The Zemstvo statis¬ 
ticians, many of whom were Narodniks in outlook, were frequently 
biassed in their approach to IJie statistical data. In their treatment 
ofthe.se data, essential differences and features of the various peas¬ 
ant groups formed in the course of capitalist development were hid¬ 
den behind columns of figures. 

Lenin studied, checked and analysed Zemstvo statistical data, 
made his own calculations, drew up table.s and summaries, and gave 
a Marxist analysis and scieiitilic classification of data on peasant 
farm.s and handicraft e.stablisbinents. lie used the wealth of mate¬ 
rial contained in the Zemstvo statistics to expose the far-fetched 
schemes of the Narodniks, and drew a real picture of Russia’s eco¬ 
nomic development. He made extensive use of the data in his writ¬ 
ings, and especially in his book The Development of Capitalism in 
Russia, (On Zemstvo stati.stics see V. 1. Lenin’s paper The Tasks of 
Zemstvo Statistics, WTitlen in 1914.) p. 13 

Reference is made to the collection entitled Results of the 
Economic Investigation of Russia According to Zemstvo Statistical 
Data, of which Vol. 1 is: V, V'.— The Peasant Community', Vol. II: 
N. Karyshev— Peasant lientings of Non-Allotment Land, Dorpat, 
1892. Both the books expressed liberal-Narodnik views. V. V. was 
the pseudonym of V. P. Vorontsov, an ideologist of liberal Narodism 
of the 1880s and 1890s. p. 14 

The village community (obshchina or mir) in Rassia was the 
communal form of peasant use of the land, characterised by com¬ 
pulsory crop rotation, and undivided woods and pastures. Its prin¬ 
cipal features were collective responsibility (compulsory collective 
responsibility of the peasants for making their payments in full 
and on time, and the performance of various services to the stale 
and the landlords), the regular redistribution of the land with no 
right to refuse the aliotmout given, the prohibition of its purchase 
aiid sale. 
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The na.s?iian village community was known in ancient times, 
and in the course of historical development gradually became one 
of the pillars of feudalism in Russia. The landlords and the tsarist 
government used the village community to intensify feudal op¬ 
pression and to squeeze redemption payments and taxes out of the 
people. Lenin pointed out that the village community “does !iot 
save t he peasant from turning into a proletarian; actually it serves 
as a medieval barrier dividing the peasants, who are as if chain(‘d 
to small associations and to ‘categories’ whicli have lost all‘reason 
for existence;.*” [The Agrarian Question in Hussia Towards the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century, See prestmt edition, Vol. 15.) 

'J’he problem of the village community aroused healed arguments 
and was the subject of an extensive economic literature. The Narod¬ 
niks displayed particularly great ijiterest in the village cojumunily, 
.seeing in it the guarantee of Russian development to socialism by a 
special path. By tendentiously gatiieriiig and falsifying facts, and 
employing so-called “average ligiires,” tlie Narodniks sought to prove 
that the community peasantry in Ru.s.sia possessed a special sort 
of “steadfastness,” and that the pea.sant community prolecled the 
peasants against the pcnelralioFi of capitalist relations into the 
village, and “saved” the pea.sants from ruin and class differentiation. 
As early as the 1880s, G. V. Flckhanov showed how uiifoiiuded were 
the Narodniks' illusions about “community socialism,” while in 
the 1890s V. 1. Lenin completely destroyed the Narodniks’ theories, 
Lenin cited a tremendous amount of factual and statistical material 
to show how capitalist relations were developing in the Russian 
village, and how capital, by penetrating into the patriarchal village 
community, was splitting the peasantry into IJio antagonistic 
classes of kulaks and poor peasants. 

In 1900 the tsari.sl minister Stolypin i.ssue(I a law benefiting 
the kulaks; it allowed peasants to leave the community and to sell 
their allotments. 'J'his law laid the basis for the official abolition of 
the rural community system and intensified the dilTcrentiution 
among the peasantry. In nine years following the adoption of the 
law, over two million peasant houscliolders witlidrew from the 
communities. p. 19 

• This refers to registered males subject to the poll-tax in feudal 

Russia (the pea.sanlry and lower urban categories wore chiefly 
affected), and to this end recorded in special censuses (so-called 
“registrations”). Such “registrations” began in 1718, tlie tenth and 
last being made in 1857-1859. In a number of districts redistribu¬ 
tion of the land witliin the village communities took place accord¬ 
ing to the number of registered males in the family. p. 20 

• Dessiatiners —peasants in South Russia who rented land for 

part of the harvest and not for a money payment. fp. 28 

• Mennonites —members of a religious sect who came to Russia 
from West Europe at the end of the eighteentli century. Their name 
was derived from that of their founder, the Dutchman Meuno Simons. 
They settled mainly in the Vekaterlnoslav and Taurida gubernias. 

18 - 3G58 
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The farms of the Meiiiionite colojiisls were mostly prosperous, kulak 
farms. p. 34 

The Peasant Reform of 1S61, which abolished serfdom in 
Russia, was effected by the tsarist government in the interests of 
the serf'Owiiing landlords. The Reform was made necessary by the 
entire course oF Russia’s economic development and by the growth of 
a mass movement among the peasantry against feudal exploitation. 
The “peasant Reform” was feudal in character, but by force of the 
economic development that had drawn Russia on to the capitalist 
path the feudal lorm was given a capitalist content, and “this was 
the more evideJit the less the land was lilched from the peasants, 
the more fully the land of the peasants was s(‘paraled from that of 
the landlords, the less the tribute (i.e., “redemption”) paid to the 
serf owners.” (See present edition, Vol. 17, The '^Peasant ReforrrC' 
and Proletarian-Peasant Revolution.) The “peasant Reform” marked 
a step towards Russia’s transformation into a bourgeois monarchy. 
On February 19, 1801, Alexander If signed a Manifesto and “Regu¬ 
lations” for the peasants, who were being released from serf depend¬ 
ence. In all, 22,500,000 serfs, formerly belongijig to landlords, 
were “emancipated.” Landed proprietorship, how’faer, remained, 
the peasants’ lands were declared the property of the landlords and 
the peasant could only get a land allotmejit of the size established 
by law (and even then by agreement with the landlord) for which bo 
bad to pay (redeem). The peasants made their redemption payments 
to the tsarist government, which had paid the established sums to 
the landlords. Approximate estimates show that after the Reform, 
the nobility possessed 71,500,000 de.ssiatines of land and the peasants 
33,700,000 dessiatines. Thanks to the Reform the landlords cut off 
and appropriated from one to two-fifths of the lands formerly culti¬ 
vated by the peasants. 

The Reform merely undermined but did not abolish the old 
corv6e system of farming. The landlords secured po.s.session of the 
best parts of the peasants’ allotments ((he “cut-off lands,” woods, 
meadows, watering-places, grazing grounds, and so on), without 
which the peasants could not engage in independent farming. Until 
the redemption arrangements were completed the peasants were con¬ 
sidered to be “temporarily bound,” and rendered services to the land¬ 
lord in the .shape of quitrent and corv6e service. To compel the 
peasants to redeem their own allotments was sheer plunder on the 
part of the landlords and the tsarist government. The peasants were 
given a period of 49 years in which to pay off the debt, with an in¬ 
terest of 6%. Arrears grew from year to year. The former landlords* 
peasants alone paid the tsarist government a total of 1,000 million 
rubles in redemption money, whereas the market price of the land 
that passed into their pos.ses.sion did not exceed 544 million rubles. 
The peasants had to pay hundreds of millions of rubles for what 
was actually their own land; this ruined their farms and resulted in 
the impoverishment of the peasant ma.sses. 

The Russian revolutionary democrats, headed by N. G, Cher- 
nyshevsky, criticised the “peasant Reform” for its feudal character. 
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V. I. Lenin called tlie “peasant Hefornr of 1861 the first mass act 
of violence against the peasantry in tlie interests of nascent cap¬ 
italism in agriculture—the landlords were “clearing the estates’* 
for capitalism. p. 35 

• The manuscript contained some slight inaccuracies in the 
figures used to illustrate Lenin’s argument. The total area under 
crops should be 1,651 dessiatines; the volume of tJio money demand 
on the market, reckoning only farms with over 5 dessiatines per 
hoiJseJiold under crops—22,498 rubles. The total area under crops, 
reckoning farms with over 5 dessiatines per household under crops, 
should be 1,603 dessiatines. The general conclusions, however, are 
not alTected by these inaccurficies. p. 42 

Yoking —an old elementary form of joint work by the village 
poor. Several peasant household.s combined their working animals 
and other means of production for farm work. V. 1. Lenin, in the 
second chapter of The Development of Capitalism in Jiussia, calls 
yoking “the co-operation of tottering farms which are being ousted 
by the pea.sant bourgeoisie.” (See present edition, Vol. III.) p. 45 

Village court (in Hussian: rasprava) —a special court for state- 
owned peasants founded in tsarist Russia according to the Regula¬ 
tion of 1838, and consisting of the village cider (chairman) and two 
elected peasants. The village court, being a court of first instance, 
examined unimportant civil cases and misdemeanours, imposed 
fines, passed sentences of hard labour or llogging.The village court of 
second instance was the volost (district) court. In 1858 these courts 
were abolished, but the term rasprava continued to be used as refer¬ 
ring to the primary village courts. p. 49 

Husskaya Mysl (Hussian Thought) —a monthly ningnziiie, liberal- 
Narodnik in trend; appeared in Moscow from 1880 onwards. In 
the 1890s, during the polemics between the Marxists and the liberal 
Narodniks, the Narodnik editors of the magazine occasionally allowed 
articles by Marxists to be published in its columns. Items by the 
progressive writers A. M. Gorky, V. G. Korolenko, D. N. Mamin- 
Sibiryak, G. 1. Uspensky, A. P. Chekhov, and others, were published 
in the magazine’s literature section. 

After the 1905 Revolution, liusskaya Mysl became the organ 
of the Right wing of the Cadet party, and was'edited by P. 11. Struve. 
It was closed down in the middle of 1918. p. 54 

Long-tract system —peasant allotments that stretched in a nar¬ 
row tract for many miles on cither side of the village^ some of them 
being 15-20 miles away in one direction or another. The long-tract 
system was common in the southern and the eastern steppe regions 
of Russia, where big villages prevailed, each embracing several 
hundred peasant households. p. 58 

^*Vestnik Yevropy (European Messenger) —a monthly magazine de¬ 
voted to politics, history and literature, bourgeois liberal In trend, 
that appeared in St. Petersburg from 1866 to 1918. It published 
articles directed against the revolutionary Marxists. p. 62 
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“ Uyezd Boards of Peasants' Affairs were establislied iii tsarist 
Russia ill 1874 to supervise tlie village and volost “peasant public 
adminislratioij” bodies. "J’be Hoards were directed by Uyezd Mar¬ 
shals of Ibe Nobility and consisted of police chiefs, justices of the 
peace, and ebainnen of Uyezd Zemstvo Boards. The Uyezd Boards 
of Peasants’ Allairs were subordinate to the Gubernia Boards, which 
were headed by the j^overnors. p. 67 

Reference is made to the famine of 1891 wliich was very severe 
in tile eastern and soulli-easlern ^Mibcrnias of Russia. This famim^ 
wa.s more exlen.^^ive than any .similar natural calamity the country 
had ever experienced. The working people suffered incredible hard¬ 
ships as a ri‘sult of the famine, whicli ruined nia.sses of pea.sants 
and at tlie same lime liastened the creation of a liome market for 
the development of capitalism in Russia. p. 69 

Lenin’s work On the So-Called Market Question was written 
in St. Fetersbury: in the autumn of 1893. 

The main points contained in this work were first outlined by 
Lenin at a circle meeting of St. Peter.'^burg Marxists (known as the 
circle of “the ancient.s*’) when a discussion took place on G. B. Kra¬ 
sin’s lecture on “I’he Market Question.” According to participants 
in the circle meeting, Lenin’s paper created a tremendous impression 
on all pre.sent. N. K. Krupskaya wrote in her reminiscences of 
•Lenin: 

“The queslion of markets was treated with ultra-concretene.ss 
by our new Marxi.st friend. He linked it up with the inleiesls of the 
ina.s.ses, and in his whole approach one .sen.sed just that live Marxism 
which take.s phenomena in their concrete .surroundings and in their 
development .” (N, K. Reminiscenees of Lenin, Mo.scow, 

1959, p. 12.) 

in his .speech at the circle meeting, and al.sii iji the paper emti- 
tled On the So-Called Market Question, Lenin pointed to the errors 
of Krasin, who considenM the existence of foreign markets to bo 
a necessary condition of capitali.sl production and denied any con¬ 
nection lietween the two .subdivi.sions of .social jnoduclion. At the 
same time, Lenin .sevmely criticised t he views of the liberal Narod¬ 
niks on the de.stiny of capilali.sm in Ru.ssia, and akso the outlook 
of the repre.sentalives of nascent “Legal Marxism.” 

Liuiin’s work On the So-Called 717//cA-cf QwesZ/on went the rounds 
of the Social-Democratic circles in St. Petersburg and other cities, 
and was a powerful wijapon in the fight against Narodi.sm and “Legal 
Marxi.sm.” The principal conclu.sioii.s drawn in t his work were devel¬ 
oped later by JAUiin in his book The Development of Capitalism in 
Russia. 

The manuiscript of On the So-Called Market Question, which 
for a lime was con.sidered lost, came into tlie po.s.session of the Insti¬ 
tute of Marxi.sm-Lenini.sm of the C.C. C.F.S.U. only in 1937. 

It was first published in the journal Bolshevik, issue No. 21, 
1937, and in 1938 wa.s i.s.sued in book form by the Institute. p. 75 
The scheme of expanded reproduction taking account of technical 
progress is given exactly as it is in V. 1. Lenin’s manuscript; occa- 
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sional iiiacciiracios in figures do not affect the lijje of argunjent and 
tJie general conclusions. p. 87 

Tiie column “Means of production as moans of consumplion” 
contains the total sum I (v+m), which includes the part intended 
for acc uni 111 at ion. It should be borne in mind that part of t he newly- 
created value in Department I is embodied in instruments and 
materials which arc not means of production for Dc'partrncnt II, 
but additional means of production (exceeding replacement) for 
Department I. Tlic part of the produced means of production intend¬ 
ed for Departnumt II, and that remaining in Department I can be 
seen from tlie magnitude of the constant capital that actually func¬ 
tions in both Departineiits in the following year. 

'i’wo errors slipped into V. I. Lenin’s manuscript, viz.: 3,172 

instead of 3,172-4'. and 10,828 y instead of 10,830, as can be seen 

from the scheme given in the text. p. 87 

See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. II, Moscow, 1957, p. 4.3S. p. 89 

** See K. Marx, Capital, \ol. I, Moscow, 19.-)9, p. lOti. p. H)0 

“ Nik.—on or N. —on was the p.seiidonym of N. F. Danielson, ono 
of the ideologists of liberal Narodism of (he 1880s and 1890s. The 
book by Nikolai—on quoted here is Sketches on Our Post- 

Heforni Social Economy^ St. Petersburg, 1893. p. lUl 

** Plynshkin, a character in N, V. Gogol’s Dead Souls. 'J'he name 
Plyushkiii, a tight-fisted landlord, has come to typify extreme ava¬ 
rice. p. 105 

See K.. Marx, Capital^ V^ol, II, Moscow', 1957, p. 3115 (footnote 
32). p. 108 

V. I. Lenin’s book What the Friends of the People'" Are and 
How They Fight the Social-Democrats (Reply to Articles in Rus- 
skoye Bogatstvo Opposing the Marxists) was written in 1894 (tiie first 
part was fiuisbed in April, and the second and the I hird in the sum¬ 
mer). Lenin started working on this book in Samara in 1892-93. In 
the Samara Marxist circle he delivered lectures in which he severely 
criticised I he anti-Marxist liberal Narodniks V. V. (Vorontsov), 
Mikhailovsky, Yuzhakov, and Krivenko. Tliose lectures served as 
pnsparalory material for the book. 

In the autumn of 1894 Lenin read bis work, What the "'Friends 
of the People" Are and IIow They Fight the Social-Democrats, to 
members of the St. Petersburg Marxist circle. “J remember,” wrote 
N.K.Krupskaya in her reminiscences,“bow it thrilled us all.The aims 
of the struggle were set forlh in the pamphlet with admirable clarity. 
Iloctographed copies of it circulated afterwards from hand to hand 
under the name of “The Yellow Copy-Books.” They were unsigned. 
Fairly widely read, they undoubtedly bad a strong influence on the 
Marxist youth at the time.” (N. K. Krupskaya, Reminiscences of 
Lenin, Moscow, 1959, p. 15.) 

Lenin’s book was published in separate parts. The first part 
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was hecLo^naplicd in Juno 1894 in St. Teeters burg, and was illegally 
circulated tlioio and in other cities. A second edition of this first 
part, printed the same way, appeared in July 1894. About 100copies 
of the lirst and si^cond parts were printed by A. A. Ganshin in August 
in Gorki (Vladimir Gubernia) and in September in Moscow. In 
September of the same year A. A. V^aneyev, in St. Petersburg, hec- 
tograpfied bO more copies of the lirst part (that was the fourth 
edition), and approximately the same number of copies of the third 
part. This edition of the book had the following note on the cover: 
“Published by a provincial group of Social-Democrats.” This was 
made necessary by t he illegal conditions under which the book W'as 
produced. Local organisations made copies of Lenin’s work by va¬ 
rious means, some parts being handwritten, others type wTit ten, etc. 
A group of Social-Democrats in Borzna Uyezd of Chernigov Gubernia 
hectographed copies of the book in 1894; copies of this edition W'cre 
circulated in Chernigov, Kiev, and St. Petersburg. At the end of 
1894 the book was being read in Vilno; in 1895 in Penza; and at 
about the same time in Vladimir. In 1895-1896 it circulated among 
Marxist students in Tom.sk. At the .same time it was being read in 
Rostov-on-Don; in 1896, in Poltava and other towns. 

Lenin’s book wa.s well known to the Emancipation of Labour 
group, and also to other Rmssian Social-Democratic organisations 
abroad. 

Copies of the hectographed edition of the first and the third 
parts of the book were discovered in the early part of 1923 in the 
archives of the Berlin Social-Democratic organisation, and almost 
simultaneously in the State Saltykov-Shchedrin Public Library 
in Leningrad. 

In the first, .second and third editions of V. 1. Lanin's Collected 
WorkSy it W'as printed according to the hectographed editions of 
1894 discovered in 1923. 

In 1936, the Institute of Marxism-Leninism acquired a further 
copy of the hectographed edition of 1894. This copy contains nu¬ 
merous editorial corrections, apparently made by Lenin when pre¬ 
paring to have the book publi.sbed abroad. 

The text of What the *'Friends of the People" Are publi.shed in 
the present edition conforms to the text of the hectographed copy 
acquired by the Institute in 1936, account being taken of the correc¬ 
tions made. According to the authori.sed copy, inverted commas 
have been replaced in some passages by italics, while a number of 
interpolations that w'cre in brackets in the text have been given as 
footnotes. Lenin’s explanation to the table (Appendix I), omitted 
from previous editions, is also given. 

The second part of the book has .still not been found. p. 129 
Russkoye Rogatstvo (Russian Wealth )—a monthly magazine pub¬ 
lished in St. Petersburg from 1876 to the middle of 1918. In the be¬ 
ginning of the 1890s it became the organ of the liberal Narodniks, 
and was edited by S. N. Krivenko and N. K. Mikhailovsky. The 
magazine advocated reconciliation with the tsarist government 
and waged a hitter struggle against Marxism and the Russian 
Marxists. 
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In 1906 it became the or|;(arj of the semi-Cadet F’opiiJar Social¬ 
ist parly. p. 133 

*’The article referred to is N. K. Mikhailov.sky’s “Lileratiire and 
Life,” published in Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 10, 1S93. Marxists 
commented on the article in letters addres.sod to Mikhailovsky. Some 
of the letters were published in the matjazine Byloye (The Past)^ 
No. 23, 1924. * ‘ p. 133 

*® The article referred to is N. K. Mikhailovsky’s “Karl Marx 
lieing Tried by Y. Zhukovsky,” published in the magazine Oteche- 
stvenniye Zapiski (Fatherland Notes), No 10, October 1877. 

p. 135 

See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, FYeface to the 
first German edition, p. 10. p. 136 

•® The article referred to is K. Marx’s A Criticism of HegeTs Phi¬ 
losophy of Law, written in Kreuznach in the summer of 1843. The 
Institute of Marxi.sm-Leninism at the C.G. C.I^.S.U. possesses the 
unfinished manu.script of this essay containing? an exhaustive critical 
analysis of §§ 261-313 of Hewers Principles of the Philosophy 
of Law. Marx intended to prepare for publication an extensive es.say, 
A Criticism of HegeFs Philosophy of Law, following the appearance 
of the Introduction to this work in the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahr- 
buther (German-French Yearbooks) \x\ 1844. Ho was. however, unable 
to carry out bis intention. Marx’s manu.script was published for the 
first time in the language of the original in 1927, by the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism. p. 138 

Lenin’s quotation is from the preface to A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy. (See K. Marx and F. Engels, »SV/cfZed 
Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 362-63.) p, 139 

•* Control social —one of the chief works of Jean-Jacques Rous¬ 
seau. Its full title is Du contrat social; ou, Principes du droit po¬ 
litique, (The Social Contract; or the Principles of Political Law.) 
It was published in Amsterdam in 1762 and translated into Russian 
in 1906. The main idea in the book was the assertion that every 
social system should be the result of a free agreement, of a contract 
between people. Fundamentally idealistic though it was, the “social 
contract” theory, advanced in the eighteenth century on the eve of 
the French bourgeois revolution, nevertheless played a revolution¬ 
ary role. It expressed the demand for bourgeois equality, the aboli¬ 
tion of the privileges of the feudal estates, and the establishment of 
a bourgeois republic. p. 139 

*• See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, p. 373. p. 146 

Letter from Karl Marx to the Editorial Board of *'Otechestvenniye 
Zapiski" was written at the end of 1877 in connection with N. K. 
Mikhailovsky's article “Karl Marx Being Tried by Y. Zhukovsky.” 
The letter was copied and sent to Russia by Engels after Marx’s 
death. Engels stated that this letter “for a long time circulated in 
Russia in manuscript copies taken from the French original, and later 
a Bus.sian tranvslation of it was published in Vestnik Narodnoi 
Voli (People's Will Messenger), (No. b.-—Ed.), in 1886, in Geneva, 
and subsequently in Russia. Tins letter, like cverytbing that 
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caiiie from Marx’s poii, arousod consitlorablo allontioii in Russian 
circlets.” {InlcrNaliofnilrs nus dem Volkastant (1871-1875), Herliii, 
1804, S. 68.) It was first published in Russian in the map^azine Fn- 
ridirhesky Vrstnik [The Legal Messenger), No. 10, 1888. (See K. Marx 
and F. Kn^^els, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, pp. 376-70.) p. 146 

See F, I'^n^eJs, Anti~Duhring, Herr Eugen Diihring's Bevo¬ 
lution in Srirnce (Part II. Political Kconomy, Chapter One. Subject 
Matter and .Method), Mo.scovv, 10 .'j 4, pp. 207-8. p. J46 

*® (Jerman Ideology was written jointly by Marx and Engels in 
the years 1845 1846. 

The manuscript, amountinir to nearly 800 printed pa^jfes, was 
in two volumes, the first of which was mainly devoted to an elabo¬ 
ration of the basic theses of hi.storical materialism and to a criticism 
of the philosophical views of Ludwitj Feuerbach, R. Raiier and 
M. Stirner, and the second, to a criticism of the views of various 
representatives of “true socialism.” 

In 1846-1847 Marx and Kneels made repealed attomyds to find 
a publi.sher in Germany who would i.ssue their work. They were, 
however, unsuccessful, due to the obstacles raised by the police 
and because the publishers, themselves interested parties, wore 
champions of the very trends combated by Marx and Eiiyrels and 
refused to handle it. Only one chapter appeared during the lifetime 
of Marx and Engels. That was Chapter IV, Volume 11 of German 
Ideology, which was published in the magazine Das Westphalisrhe 
Danipjboot (Westphalcan Steamer), August and September 1847. 
The manu.script was yiigeonholed for dozens of years in the archives 
of the German Social Democratic Party. The German text was first 
publi.shed in full in 1932 by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of 
the C.C. G.f*.S.lJ. A Rus.sian translation appeared in 193.3. 

The characteri.sation of German Ideology given by lOngels is 
taken from the Preface to his Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of 
Classical German Philosophy. (See K.. Marx and F. Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, p. 359.) p. 147 

' See F. Engels, Preface to the first German edition of‘The Origin of 
the Family, Private Property and the State.” (K.Marx and F. Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, p. 171.) p.' 148 

The gentile, clan organisation of society. iTiis was tlie system 
of primitive communism, or the first social-economic formation in 
human hi.story. 'Hie clan system began to take sha|:)e when the 
iiioderu tyi)e of man was fully formed. The clan community was a 
collective unit of blood relations, united by economic and social 
ties. In its development, the clan system passed through two periods, 
matriarchy and patriarchy. Patriarchy came to an end when primi¬ 
tive society became class .society and the state emerged. The basis 
of production relations in the primitive-communal system was the 
social ownership of the means of production and the equal distri¬ 
bution of products. In the main tnis corresponded to the low level 
of development of the productive forces, and to their character at 
that period. Slone implements, and later the bow and arrow, ruled 
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out the possibility of men combating natural forces and wild «niiimals 
individually. 

On the system of primitive communism, sec K. Marx’s Synopsis 
of L. H. Morgan's '"Ancient Society** and F. Engels’ The Origin of 
the Family, Private Property and the State, p. 150 

The fief (pomestye) system—the specific system of feudal 
landownership that arose and became firmly established in Russia 
ill the fifteenth, and particularly the sixteenth century. The fief 
system was closely bound up with the formation of a centralised state 
and the establishment of a centralised army. The fief lands, consid¬ 
ered the property of the feudal ruler, w^ere distributed by the gov¬ 
ernment among those who served in the armed forces or at court. 
The amount of land received depended on the duties of the landhold¬ 
er. The fief, as distinct from the votchina, the absolute and hered- 
ilary landed property of the boyar, was the conditional and tem¬ 
porary property of a nobleman who had rendered Lhe.se services. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century the fief was gradually 
Iraiisforined into an hereditary estate, and increasingly approximat¬ 
ed to the votchina. In the seveiitoeiith century the dilTerence be¬ 
tween thc.se two forms of feudal landownership disappeared, and the 
feudal rights of votchina and fief owners became identical. Follow¬ 
ing Peter I’s ukase on inheritance issued in 1714 the fief once and 
for all became the private property of the landed nobility. The 
term fief (pomestye) continued to be used in Russia throughout the 
entire feudal epoch. p. 153 

The First International—The International Working Men's 
Association —the first international organisation of the proletariat, 
founded by Karl Marx in 1864 at an international workers’ confer¬ 
ence in London convened by British and French workers. The 
First International was (he result of years of hard work by Marx 
and Engels to establish a revolutionary working-class parly. As 
V* I. Lenin noted, the First International “laid the foundation of 
an international organisation of the wwkers for the preparation of 
their revolutionary onslaught on capital,” “laid the foundation 
of the proletarian, international struggle for socialism.” (The 
Third International and Its Place in History, See present edition, 
Vol. 29.) 

The. central directing body of the First International was the 
General Council of the International Working Men’s Association, of 
which Marx was a life member. Marx worked to overcome the petty- 
bourgeois influences and sectarian tendencies then prevailing in 
the working-class movement (craft unionism in Britain, and 
Proudhonism and Anarchism in the Romance countries), 
gathering round himself the most class-conscious members of the 
General Council (including F. Lessner, E. Dupont, and H. Jung). 
The First International directed the economic and political struggle 
of the workers of different countries and strengthened the bonds of 
solidarity between them. It played a tremendous part in dissemi¬ 
nating Marxism, in introducing socialism into the working-class 
movement. 
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After the defeat of the Paris Commune the working class was 
faced with I lie task of organising national mass parties based on the 
principles advanced by the First International. As I view Euro¬ 
pean conditions it is quite useful to let the formal organisation of 
the International recede into the background for the time being.** 
(K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, p. 348.) 
In 1876, at a conference hold in Philadelphia, the First International 
was oflicially liquidated. p. 155 

** I.enin used the name of V. Burenin, a contributor to the reac¬ 
tionary paper Novoye Vrernya (New Times), as a synonym for dishon¬ 
est methods of controversy. p. 156 

•* Novoye Vrernya (New Times)—’d daily paper that appeared in 
St. Petersburg from 1868 to 1917; it belonged to different publish¬ 
ers at different times and repeatedly changed its political line. 
At first it was moderately liberal, but from 1876 it became the 
organ of reactionary circles among the aristocracy and the bureau¬ 
cracy. From 1905 it became the organ of the Black Hundreds. After 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution of February 1917, it gave full 
support to the counter-revolutionary policy of the bourgeois Provi¬ 
sional Government and conducted a furious campaign against 
the Bolsheviks. On November 8 (October 26, old style), 1917, it 
was closed down by the Revolutionary Military Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet. Lenin called Novoye Vrernya a typical example 
of the venal press. 

In an item, “Critical Notes,’* published in Novoye Vreniya of 
February 4, 1894, V. Burenin praised Mikhailovsky for fighting 
the Marxists. p. 158 

The words are from 1. A. Krylov’s fable “The Elephant and the 

Bug-Dog.’* p. 159 

*■* See F. Engels Preface to I he first edition of ‘The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State,** (K. Marx and F. Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. 11, Moscow’, 1958, p. 170.) p. 161 

See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1959, p. 13. p. 161 

Relerence is to the journal Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbuchtr 
(German-French Yearbooks) published in Paris under the editorship 
of K. Marx and A Ruge in the German language. Only one issue, 
a double number, appeared in February 1844, The main reason why 
publication was discontinued, was Marx*s differences in principle 
with the bourgeois radical Ruge, p. 162 

Triad (Greek, trfas)—in philosophy it is the formula of three- 
stage development. The idea of three-stage development was first 
formulated by the Greek Neo-Platonic philosophers, particularly by 
Prod us, and was expressed in the works of the German idealist 
philosophers Fichte and Schelling. The triad was, however, devel¬ 
oped most fully in the idealist philosophy of Hegel, who considered 
that every process of development traverses three stages—thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis. The second stage is the negation of the 
first, which transformed into its opposite by transition to the second 
stage. The third stage is the negation ol the second, i.e., the nega- 
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tion of the negation, which moans a relnrn to the form existing at 
the outset tiiat is now enriched by a new content and is on a higher 
level. Hegel’s triad is a scheme into which reality was fitted arti- 
llcially; the arbitrary construction of the triad scheme distorted the 
real development of nature and society. K. Marx, F. Engels and 
V. I. Lenin had a high opinion of tlie rational elements in Hegel’s 
dialectics, but they critically refashioned his dialectical method 
and created materialist dialectics, wliicli relloct the most general 
laws of the development of the objective world and Jiumaii thought. 

p. 163 

** See F. Engels, Anti-Diihring (First Part. Philosophy. Chapter 
TJiirtecn. Dialectics. Negation of the Negation). p. 163 

A systematic exposition and further development of the Marxist 
dialectical method is given in V. I. Lenin’s Materialism and Ern^ 
pirio-Criticisnif Philosophical Notebooks^ Karl Marx, etc. p. 165 

*®The author of the article (1. K—n) was Professor L T. Kaufman 
of St. Petersburg University. In Marx’s view, the article was one of 
the best expositions of tlie dialectical method. (See K. Marx. Capital^ 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1959. After^vord to tlie second edition pp. 17-19.) 

p. 166 

” Further on in the text (on pages 168-73 of the pre.sent volume) 
V. 1. Lenin cites an extract from F. Engels* Anti-Duhring fPart 
One. Philosophy. Chapter Tliirtecn. Dialectics. Negation of the 

Negation). p. 168 

” See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1950, p. 78. p. 171 

” See K. Marx, CapitaL Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, pp. 761-63. p. 171 

“ Reference is made to the Afterword to the second edition of 
Volume I of K. Marx’s CapitaL p. 174 

•* Otechestvenniye Zapiski (Fatherland Notes) —a literary-polit¬ 
ical magazine that began publication in St. Petersburg in 1820. 
From 18^139 it became the be.st progres.sive publication of its day. 
Among its contributors were V. G.’Bolin.sky, A. 1. Herzen, T. N. 
Granovsky, and N. P. Ogaryov. Follow^ing Belinsky’s departure 
from the ed'torial board in 1846, Otechestvenniye Zapiski began to 
lo.se its significance. In 1868 the magazine came under the direction of 
N. A. Nekrasov and M. Y. Saltykov-Shchedrin. This marked the onset 
of a period in which the magazine flourished anew, gatliering around 
itself the revolutionary-democratic intellectuals of Russia. When 
Nekrasov died (in 1877), the Narodniks gained dominant influence 
in the magazine. 

The Otechestvenniye Zapiski was continually harassed by the 
censors, and in April 1884 w^as closed down by the tsarist govern¬ 
ment. p. 175 

•• Postoronny {Outsidcr)^pcn-nsLxae of N. K. Mikhailovsky, p. 175 

" Reference is made to the following theses formulated by Marx 
and Engels in the Manifesto of the Communist Party: 

'*The theoretical conclusions of the Coiumumsls are in no way 
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based oji ideas or principles that have been invented, or discovered 
by t ins or lljal would-be universal reformer. 

“They merely express, in general terms, actual relations spring¬ 
ing from an existing class struggle, from a historical movement 
going on under our very eyes.” (See K. Marx and F. Ejigels, “Man¬ 
ifesto of the Cornmnnist Party,” Selected Works, VoJ. Ij Moscow, 
195«, p. 4i).) p. 178 

See F. Engels. Anti-Duhring (Part One. IMiilo.sophy. Chapter 
Nine. Morality and Law. Eternal Truths), Moscow, PJ59, p. 130. 

p. 179 

*• Reference is made to N. K. Mikhailovsky's article.s “About the 
Russian Edition of Rarl Marx’.s Rook” (Oterhestvenniye. Zapiski, 
No. 4, April 1873), and “Karl Marx Being Tried by Y. Zhukovsky” 
{0lechesfi'enniyr Zapiski, No. 10. October 1877). p. 181 

I.enin qiioL's from K. .Marx’s letter to A. Huge (dated Septem¬ 
ber 1843). p. 185 

Lenin refers to S. N. Y'uzhakov. whose political and economic 
views lie criticisc'd more particularly in the second part of What the 
^'Friends of the People' Are. Neither the manuscript, nor a copy of 
the hectographed edition of the second part of this book has been 
found. p. 185 

Reference is made to the Emancipation of Labour group, the 

first Hu.ssian Marxist group, founded by (L V. l^lekhanov in Geneva 
in 1883. Apart from J*lekhanov, IL IL Axelrod, L. G. Deutsch, 
Y. 1. Zasulich, and Y. N. Ignatov belonged to the group. 

The Emancipation of Labour group played a groat part in 
disseminating Marxism in Russia. The group translated into Rus¬ 
sian, published abroad and distributed in Russia the works of the 
founders of Marxism: Manifesto of the Communist Parly by Marx 
and Engels; Wage-Labour and Capital by Marx; Socialism: Utopian 
and Scientific by Engels, etc. IMokhanov and his group dealt a 
severe blow to Narodi.sm. in 1883 and 1885 JMekhanov wrote two 
drafts of a programme for Russian Social-Democrats, which were pub¬ 
lished by the Emancipatioji of i.abour group. This was an important 
step forward in preparing the ground lor, and in the establishment 
of, a Social-Democratic i»arty in Rus.sia. An important part in 
spreading Marxist views in Rus.sia was played by Plekhanov’s 
e.ssays: Socialism and the Political Strugglc (1883), Our Differences 
(1885) and The Development of the Monist View of History (1895). 
The Emancipation of labour group, however, committed serious 
errors; they clujig to remnants of the views of the Narodniks, un¬ 
derestimated the revolutionary capacity of the peasantry, and over¬ 
estimated the role of the liberal bourgeoi.sie. These errors were the 
embryo of the future Menshevik views held by Plekhanovand other 
members of the group. The Emancipation of Labour group had no 
practical ties wdth the working-class movement. V. I. Lenin pointed 
out that the Emancipation of Labour group “only theoretically 
founded the Social-Democracy and took the first step in the direc¬ 
tion of the workijig-class movement.” (The Ideological Struggle in 
the Working-Class Movement. See pre.scnt edition, Yol. 20.) 



NOTE*? 


At the St^coucl CuiijTross of llie H.S.D.J. F. fiold in AumisL 
tJje Emancipation of l.abonr ^roup aimouiicocl that it had ceased 
its activity as a group. p. 193 

Nn rodornlinni, I Ik* t(Miols of the Narodorol lai — mein hors of tlio 
secret Narodnik terrorist politic.al organisation Narodiiaya Volya 
(People’s Will), which arose in August. 1S79. following 1 he.'r=plil in the 
secret soci(.*ty Zeiiilya i Volya (l.and and l/iherly). The Narodnaya 
\'olya was headed by an Execnlivt^ Coininillee which included 
A. 1. Zlielyabov, A. D. Mikhailov, M. K. Krolenko, N. A. Morozov, 
V. N. Pigner, S. L. J*tTovskaya, A. A. K\yat kovsky. 'I'lie immediate 
object of llie Narodnaya Vf>lya was the ovmilnow of the tsarist 
autocracy, while their prograjiirne provided for the orgaijisation of 
a "pcTinanent popular representative body” (dected on t tie basis of 
iinivitr.sal siilTrage; tiie proclamation of d(*mucratic lilK^rties; the 
land to be given to tbe people; and the elaboration of m(‘asnres for 
factories to pass into I ho hands of the workers. Tht* Narodovoltsi 
were unable, howcwtT, lo find llie road to lh(‘ masses of llie ])eop]e, 
and took to political conspiracy and individual tenor, d'he terro¬ 
ristic struggle of I he Narodovollsi was not supported by a mass 
revolutionary niovcmienl, and enabled llie goveinmejil lo crush the 
orgaiiisatitm by resorting to tierce perseciil ion, deatii sejitences and 
provocat ion. 

After 1(S81 Ibe Narodnaya Volya fell to pieces. Hepealed alUmipts 
lo revive it during tlie ltS80s ended in failure—for example, tho 
terrorist group organised in 1888, headed by A. J. riyanov (V^ I. 
I..enin’s brolfier) and P. Y. Shevyryov,wtiich shared these (radllions. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to assa.ssinale Alexander Ilf, Itie 
group was exposed, and its active members executed. 

Wliile he criticised the erroiieou.s, utopian programme of the 
NarodovolLsi, Lenin exi)res.sed great respect for the seKle.ss slrngglo 
w’aged by its members against tsarism. In 1809, in tlie “Protest by 
Ru.s.sian Social-Democrats,” be pointed out that “the rc'pre.seiilalives 
of t he old Narodnaya Volya managed to play an enormou.s role in tlio 
history of Russia de.spile the fact that only narrow social strata sup¬ 
ported the few heroes, and de.sjiitc the fact that it was by no moans 
a revolutionary theory lliat served as the banner of tlie movement.” 
(“A Protest by Rii.ssian Social-Dejm»crats.” See present edition, 
Vol. 4.) p. 198 

Publisher's Note —the Afterword to the first edition of the first 
part of V. 1. Lenin’s What the "Friends of the People" Are and flow 
They Fight the Social-Democrats. p. 201 

•* Note to the present ct///ton—Afterword lo (be .second edition 
of the first part of What the "Friends of the People" Are written in 
July 1894. p. 202 

Yuridichesky Vestnlk (The Legal A/csscwgcr)~a moiithly niagazino, 
bourgeois-liberal in trend, published in Mo.scow from 1807 lo 1892. 

p. 206 

•’ The Manifesto abolishing serfdom in Russia signed by Tsar 
Alexander 11 on February 19, 1861. p. 219 
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” The data for aeirral uyezds, dealing wilh Mie differentiation 
of the peasantry, mentioned by V. 1. J.eniu, were included in the 
second part (not yet found) of What the Friends of the People"^ Are, 
In his Development of Capitalism in Russia, Lenin deals with 
this problem in detail particularly in the second chapter: “The Dif¬ 
ferentiation of tlie l^easantry.” p. 224 

••state peasants with quarter holding—the name given in tsar¬ 
ist Russia to the category of former state peasants, descendants of 
lower-rank servicemen who in the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries 
were settled in the border lands of the state of Mu.scovy. For their 
services in guarding the state froril iers the set Mors (Cossacks, mus¬ 
ket eers, soldiers) were given the usufruct of small plots of land either 
temporarily or in perpetuity. The area of such a plot amounted to 
a so-called quarter [1.35 acres]. From the year 1719 such .settlers 
were called odnodcortsi [i.e., tho.se possessing only their own farm¬ 
steads]. Formerly they enjoyed various kinds of privileges and had 
the right to own peasant s, hut during the course of the ninet eenth 
century were gradually deprived of tliese rights and reduced to the 
status of ordinary peasants. Hy a regulation of the year 1876 the 
quarter lots w’crc recognised as the private property of the former 
odnodvortsi (quarter-lot peasants) and their descendants, p. 226 

Here and in other parts of the present volume, V. 1. Lenin quotes 
from LA. Hourwich’s The Economics of the Russian Village, pub- 
li.shed in New' York in 1892. A Hus.sian translation of thi.s book 
appeared in 1896. Lenin had a high opinion of Ilourwich’s book, 
which contains valuable factual material. p. 227 

Kolupayev and Derunov —types of capitalist sharks portrayed in 
the w'orks of the Ru.ssian satiri.st M. Y. Saltykov-Shchedrin. p. 230 

V. 1. Lenin quotes from Karl Marx’s A Criticism of HegeVs 
Philosophy of Law. (See Marx-Engels, Gesarntausgabe, Dd. 1, Abt. 
1, Erstcr Halbband, S. 608 2 has.) p. 236 

” From “To the Sowers” by the Russian poet N. A. Nekrasov. 

p. 255 

••The Gladstone Land Rills —the land laws adopted in Britain 
by Gladstone’s Liberal Ministry in the 1870s and 1880s. Wilh a view 
to mitigating the .struggle between the tenant farmers and the land¬ 
lords and to securing the votes of the former, the Glad.stone govern¬ 
ment introduced some minor measures limiting the tyranny of the 
landlords, wdio had driven masses of tenants off the land. The gov¬ 
ernment also promi.sed to regulate the question of tenants* arrears, 
to set up special land courts that would establish “fair” rents, etc. 
The GIad.stone Land Bills were typical of the social demagogy of 
the liberal bourgeoisie. pi 258 

•• In 1889, the Isarist government, desirous of strengthening the 
landlords’ power over the pea.sants, introduced the administrative 
po.st of Zemsky Nacbalnik. The Zemsky Nachalniks, who were appoint¬ 
ed from among the local landlord nobility, were given tremendous 
powers both administrative and juridical to deal with the peasants. 
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These powers included the right to arrest peasants and administer 
corporal punishment. p. 262 

Nedelya {Week) —a liberal-Narodnik political and literary 
newspaper. Appeared in St. Petersburg irom 1866 to 1901. Was 
opposed to lighting the autocracy, and advocated the so-called theory 
of “minor ma tors,’* i.e., appealed to the intelligentsia to abstain 
from revolutionary struggle and to engage in “cultural activity.” 

p. 263 

” This refers to French utopian socialism, which was widespread 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century and was one of the main 
ideological trends of the time. 

The social-economic basis to whicli Frencli utopian socialism 
owed its origin was the increased exploitation of the toiling masses, 
the appearance of irreconcilable contradictiojis between the prole¬ 
tariat and the bourgeoisie. 'I’lie most proniiiient representatives of 
French utopian socialism w'ere Saint-Simon and Charles Fourier, 
W’hose views w'cre widely held not only in France, but also in other 
countries. The Frencii utopian socialists were, however, unable to 
expose the essence of capitalist relations and capitalist exploitation 
with consistency or to discover the basic contradici ion of the capi¬ 
talist mode of production, Jn conformity with the utopian character 
of their social and political ideals, they based the need for llic social¬ 
ist reorganisation of society on the need for reason to conquer 
ignorance, for truth to conquer falsehood. The inimaturily of their 
views is to be explained by the .social conditions of the epoch, by the 
iiisufticient development of large-scale capitalist industry, and of 
the industrial proletariat. For a more detailed account of French 
socialism, see F. Engels’ Socia/istn: Utopian and Scientific and 
Anti-Duhring. Lejiiri described the tc^achings of the French utopian 
socialists, in connection with French revolutionary teachings in 
general, as one of the mainsprings of Marxi.sm. 

The liiLssianrevolutionary democrats A. 1. Herzen, V. G. Belinsky, 
N. G. Cliernyshevsky, and N. A. Dobrolyubov accepted the ideas of 
the French Enlighteners, but differed from the representatives of 
many West-European trends of utopian socialism in advocating 
the idea of mass struggle to overthrow the autocracy, the idea of a 
peasant revolution, llowwer, they mistakenly imagined that the 
path to socialism lay through the semi-feudal peasant community. 
Since Hussia’s economic development was still weak the Russian 
revolutionary democrats, headed by Ghernysbevsky, were unable to 
show the decisive role of the working class in the building of social¬ 
ist society. p. 263 

This refers to V. V.’s (V. P. Vorontsov’s) Our Trends, W'hich 
appeared in 1893. p. 264 

N. K. Mikhailovsky replied to V. V. in the article “Literature and 
Life” publLshed in Russkoye Bogatstvo, issue No. 10, 1893. p. 264 

The Bakuninists and the rebels —supporters and followers of 
M. A. Bakunin (1814-1876), the ideologist of anarchism and a bitter 
enemy of Marxism and scientilie socialism. The Bakuiiiiiisls carried 
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oti a s(ubl)(>rn struggle against (lie Marxist tiieory and tactics of 
the working cl ass rnoveiiient. The main plank of I lie Ilakiininist 
platform was the complole rcjocliou of any form of stale, including 
the diclalorship of tlie proletariat. They did not understand the 
epoch-niaking role of the ]»rolctariat. Bakunin put forw'ardtho idea 
of I he “levelling” of classes, the organisal ion of “free associal ions” 
from below'. Jri tlie Bakiininists’ view', a secret revolutionary society, 
made up of “outstandim:” individuals, W'as to direct popular revolts, 
which were to Lake place immediately. Thus the Bakiininists believed 
that the peasantry in Hu.ssia were ready to rise up in rebellion 
without delay. Their tact ics of con.spiracy-making, of hasty revolts 
and of terrorism were advofiturisl and hostile to Marxist teachings 
on insurrection. Bakuninism was close to Broudhonism, the petty- 
bourgeois trend I hat rellected the ideology of t he mined petty proprie¬ 
tor. One of the Bakiininists in Russia, S. (i. Nechayev, was in close 
contact with Bakunin, who lived abroad, 'i’be Bakiininists expounded 
the programme of tlie con.spiratorial society in the “Revolutionary 
Catechism.’* In 1809 Nechayev tried to found a narrow' conspiratorial 
“ihioplo’s Reprisal” organisation in Russia. He succeeded, however, 
in organi.sing only a few' circles in Moscow. “The People’s Reprisal” 
was soon expo.sed, and in December 1809 wa.s broken up by the tsarist 
government. The theory and tactics of the Bakuiiinisls were severely 
condonined by Marx and Engels. Benin described Bakuninism as 
the world outlook “of the petty bourgeois who despairs of bis sal¬ 
vation.” (In Memory of Herzen, See present edition, Vol. 18.) 
Bakuninism was one of the ideological sources of Narodism. p. 204 

A central represent alive assembly is referred to. In 1873 Marx 
and Engels wrote the following on Ibis subji'Ct: “At tliat lime the 
demand was raised for the convention of a Zemsky Sobor. Some 
demanded it with a view' to settling financial difficulties, others— 
so a.s to end the monarcliy. Bakunin wanted it to demonstrate Rus¬ 
sia’s unity and to consolidate the tsar’s power and might,” (L’alliau- 
c.e de la Democratie Socialiste el rassociation Internationale dcs 
travailleurs. Rapport et documents pubiies par ordre du congres 
international de la Haye, 1873. p. 113.) 

Many Russian revolutionaries equated the convocation of a 
Zemsky Sobor with the overthrow' of the tsarist dynasty. 

Tlie convocation of a Zemsky Sohor representing all citizens to 
draw' up a const it utiuii was one of the programmatic demands of 
the Russian Social Democratic F'arty. p. 205 

Reference is made to N. G. Chernyshevsky and A. I. Herzen. 
See Marx’s letter to the editorial board of Olechestvenniye Zapiski 
(K. Marx and T. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 
p. 377). p. 266 

See K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscowi 
pp. 378-79. ^ p. 266 

Sozialpolitisches Centralblatt (Central Social Political Sheet) —or¬ 
gan of the Right wing of German Social-Democracy. First ap¬ 
peared in 1892. p. 272 
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” Pobedonostsev.K. P.—Procurator General of the Synod, an extreme 
reactionary who inspired the feudal policy of Alexander 111^ 

*• Lenin refers to the venal press—newspapers and magazines that 
were in the pay of the tsarist government and fawmed on it. p. 274 
Yermolov, A. S. —Minister of Agriculture and State Properties 
in 1893-1905; he voiced the interests of the feudal landlords and his 
policy was one of retaining the relics of serfdom. 

Witte, S. y.—an intlucntial Minister in tsarist Pussia; was for 
many years (1892-1903) Minister of Finance. The measures he adopt¬ 
ed in the .sphere of finance, customs policy, railway construction, 
etc., were in the interests of the big bourgeoisie and promoted tlie 
development of capitalism in Russia. p. 275 

Loniii refers to the Group of Narodnik Socialists, Russian revo¬ 
lutionary emigres headed by N. 1. Ltin, A. D. Trusov, and V. 1. 
iJartenov. This group published the magazine Narodnoyc Dye.lo 
(People's Cause) in Geneva. At the beginning of 1870 it set iip'tho 
Rus.sian section of the International Working Men’s Association 
(First International). On March 22, 1870, the (ieneral Council of 
the International accepted the affiliation of the Russian section. 
At the section’s request, Marx undertook to serve as its representa¬ 
tive on the General Council. “1 gladly accept the honourable duty 
tliat you offer mo, that of your representative on the General Coun¬ 
cil,” wrote Marx on March 24, 1870, to the members of the Comniitteo 
of the Russian section (Marx-Engels, Ausgev’ahlte Briefs, M.-L., 
1934, S. 234). The members of the Russian section of the First 
International supported Marx in his struggle against the Bakuninist 
anarchists, propagated the revolutionary ideas of the International, 
did what they could to streiigtlien the lies betw^cen the Russian rev¬ 
olutionary movement and the VVe.st-European, and took part in 
the working-class movements of Switzerland and France. However, 
the members of the Russian .section were not consistent Marxists, 
their views still contained uiuch of Narodnik utopianism; spe¬ 
cifically they idealised the village community, calling it “a great 
achievement of the Ru.ssian people.” The section failed to establish 
close ties with the revolutionary movement in Russia, which, in the 
final analysis, was the main reason for its collapse in 1872. p. 278 

Engelhardt, A, N, —a Narodnik publicist, who became widely 
known for his social and agronomic activities and his experiment 
in organising rational farming on his own estate in Batishchevo, 
Smolensk Gubernia. A description of the farming methods is given 
by Lenin in his Development of Capitalism in Bussia (See present 
edition, Vol. 3, Chapter 3). p. 280 

Sotsial-Demokrat (Social-Democrat) —a literary political review 
published abroad (Londori-Geneva) by the Emancipation of Labour 
group in 1890-1892. It played a great part in spreading Marxist 
ideas in Russia. In all, four issuivs appeared. The leadingcontrihu- 
tors to the magazine were G V. Plekhanov, P. B. Axelrod, and 
V. 1. Zasulich. 
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J.ciliii bore quotes Plektiaiiov*s article “N. G. Clieruysbevsky” 
{Sav. Sotsial-Demokratj No. 1, 1890, pp. 138-39). p. 381 

Prom N. G. Clieriiyslicvsky’s novel Prologue. p. 282 

Sec Note 8. p. 289 

refers to Judas Golovlyov —a sancLinionioiis, hypocritical 
landlord serf owner described in M. Saltykov Shchedrin’s The 
Golovlyov Family. " p, 291 

•* Lenin uses as an epithet the name Arakcheyev—the brutal 
favourite of tsars Paul 1 and Alexander J; a p(;riod of reactionary 
police despotism and gross domination of the military is connected 
with his activities. A characteristic feature of the Arakcheyev regime 
was the brutal measures employed against the revolutionary move¬ 
ment of the oppressed masses and against any manifestation of 
liberty. p. 291 

Lenin refers to the Narodnoye Pravo (People’s Right) party, an ille¬ 
gal organisation of the Russian democratic intelligeiitsia founded 
in the summer of 1893. Among the founders were such former Na- 
rodovoltsi as O. V^ Aptekman, A. I. Bogdanovich, A. V. Gedeonov- 
sky, M. A. Natanson and N. S. Tyutchev. The members of tlie 
Narodnoye Pravo set themselves the aim of uniting all oppovsition 
forces, with a view to conducting a struggle for political reform. The 
Narodnoye fVavo party is.sued two programme documents, a “.Mani¬ 
festo'’ and “An Urgent Issue.” In the spring of 1894 the party was 
broken up by the tsarist government. Por Lenin’s a.‘5sessment of 
the Narodnoye Pravo as a political party see pages 329-32 of the 
present volume, and also the pamphlet The Tasks of the liussian 
Social-Democrats (Vol. 2). The majority of the Narodnoye Pravo 
members subsequently joined the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. 

p. 292 

••See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, p. 763. p. 310 

Lenin quotes from 1. A, Krylov’s fable “The Cat and the Cook.” 

p. 311 

•“Here and further on Lenin quotes from the Preface to the second 
edition o P. Liigcls’ The Housing Question. (See K. Marx and 
P. Engiils, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 550, 554-55.) 

p. 317 

••See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, p. 446. p. 318 
Lenin refers to the principles expressed by Marx in the second 
chapter of The Poverty of Philosophy, an essay directed against 
Proudhon. (See K. Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow, 
pp. 140-41.) P- 319 

Lenin quotes from Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme. 
(See K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works^ Vol. II, Moscow, 
1958, p. 31.) p. 319 

Manilovism —derived from the name of Manilov, one of the 
characters in N. V. Gogol’s Dead Souls. Manilov is a sentimental, 
“bigh-souled” landlord in whom Gogol has embodied the typical 
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features of Hk* weak-willed dreamer, empty visionary, and inert 
tattler. Lenin uses Mie name ManiJov as an epithet to descrihe the 
liberal Narodniks. p. 322 

See Afterword to the second edition of Volume One of Marx’s 

Capital (K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, IhhO, p. 20). p. 327 

Lenin quotes from Marx’s letter to Huge (dated September 
1843). Fuller quotations from this Jotter will be found on pages 
184-85 of this volume. p. 328 

The essay, The Economic Content of Narodism and the Criticism 
of It in Mr. Struve's Hook (The Reflection of Marxism in Bour¬ 
geois Literature). P. Strui^e: Critical Remarks on the. Subject of 
Russia's Economic Development, St. Petersburg, 181^4, was written 
by V. I. Lenin in St. Petersburgat the end of 1894 and the beginning 
of 1895. It was the first of Lenin’s works to be printed legally, fn 
this essay Lenin continued the criticism of Narodnik views that 
he had begun in his previous writings, and gave a comprehensive 
criticism of the mistaken views of the legal Marxists. Lenin was 
the first to recognise the liberal-bourgeois nature of legal Marxism. 
As early as 1893, in his work On the So Called Market Question 
Lenin not only exposed the views of the liberal Narodniks, but also 
criticised the legal Marxist outlook that was then emerging. 

In the autumn of 1894 Lenin read a paper in the St. Petersburg 
Marxists’ circle directed against Struve and other legal Marxists. 
This paper served as the basis for the essay The Economic Content 
of Narodism and the Criticism of It in Mr. Struz'c's Book, Lenin 
WTote the following in 1907 about his reading of the paper in the 
St. Petersburg Marxists’ circle: *Tri this circle 1 read a paper entitled 
The Reflection of Marxism in Bourgeois Literature." As the 
heading shows, the controver.'^y with Struve was here far sharper 
and more definite (as to Social-Democratic conclusions) than in the 
article printed in the spring of 1895. It w’as toned down partly because 
of censorship considerations and partly due to the "alliance” with 
legal Marxism for joint struggle atrainst Narodism. That the "push 
to the left” then giv«=;n to Mr. Struve by the St. Petersburg Social- 
Democrats was not entirely without result is clearly shown by Mr. 
Struve’s article in the Miscellany which was burned (1895), and some 
of his articles in Novoye Slovo (New Word) (1897) Preface to the 
Miscellany '^Twelve Years," (See present edition, Vol. 13.) 

The Economic Content of Narodism and the Criticism of It in 
Mr. Struve's Book W'as printed (under the pen-name of K. Tulin) 
in the Miscellany entitled Material for a Characterisation of Our 
Economic Development. An edition of 2,000 copies of the Miscellany 
was printed in April 1895, but its circulation was banned by the 
tsarist government, which, after retaining the ban for a full year, 
confiscated the edition and had it burned. Tt only proved possible to 
save about 100 copies, which were secretly circulated among Social- 
Democrats in St. Petersburg and other cities. 

Lenin’s article was the most militant and politicaPy acute in 
the Miscellany. The censor, in bis report on Material for a Character¬ 
isation of Our Economic Development^ dwells in particular detail on 
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Lenin’s work. Pointing- oiil lhal llif* conlribiilors lo (lie Miscellany 
put forward Marx’s theory about the iticxorabJe advance'of the cap¬ 
italist process, the c(*nsor staled that K. 'J’lilin’s article contained 
the most outspoken and complete prouramme of the Marxists. 

At the end of 1907, lA'iiin included The Econotuic Content of 
Aarodisni and the (^ritirisni of It in Mr. Strnre's Hook in AT>luine 
One of the Miscellany Tirelre Years, and gave it the sub-heading “The 
Holleclion of Marxism in Bourgeois Literature.” The first volume 
of this Miscellany was published by t he Zenio Book Publishers in the 
rtiiddle of November 1907 (the title-page is dated 1908). Of the three 
volumes intended for publication, the publishers succeeded in issu¬ 
ing only Volume One, and part one of Volume Two. Apart from the 
pap)er inenlioned, Volume One contained the following works by 
Lanin: The Tasks of the Jiussian Sorial-Demoenits, The Persecutors 
of the Zenisti'o and the Hannibals of Liberalism, What Is To Be Done?, 
One Step Fonrard, Two Steps Back. The Zemsirn Campaign and 
*^lskra's' Plnn.'Awd Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic 
Hevolulion. Volume One was conti.scated soon after its appearance, 
but a considerable part of the edition was salvaged, and the book 
continued to circulate illegally. p. 333 

The truck-system —the system of paying the workers w’ages in 
the shape of goods and foodstuffs from the employer’s shop. This 
system was an additional means of exploiting the workers, and was 

particularly widespread in Russia, in the ureas where there was 

handicraft industry. p. 3/i() 

Moskovskiye Vedomosti (Moscoic Recorder) —a Russian newspaper 
of long standing, first issued in 1756 as a small sheet by Moscow 
University. From the 1860s it pursued a monarchist-nationalist 
line, its views being llio.se of the most reactionary landlords and 
clergy. From 1905 onward.s it was one of the principal organs of the 
Black Hundreds. Continued publication until the October Revo¬ 
lution of 1917. 

Vest (A^cic.s)—a reactionary feudalist newspaper that appeared in 
Ru.ssia in the 18f)0s and 1870s. p. 348 

Lenin quotes from I. A. Krylov’s fable “The Wolf and the 

Shepherds.” p. 349 

Skimmers —ironical expression repeatedly u.sed by M. Y. Sal¬ 
ty kov-Shchedrin in his works to describe the bourgeois liberal 
pre.ss and its representatives. In Chapter V of The Diary of a Pro- 
vincial in St. Petersburg, Saltykov-Shchedrin bitterly derides the 
liberals, and writes; “For want of real work to do, and by way of an 
innocent pastime they have established a learned literary society, 
“The Free League of Skiinrner.s.” Saltykov-Shchedrin de.scribes the 
“dutie.s” of this “League” as follows: "Not to mi.ss a .single contem¬ 
porary problem, but to discu.ss everything in such a manner as to 
ensure that no result .sliall ever be achieved.” p. 352 

Dictatorship of the heart — ironical term u.sed to indicate the 
short lived policy of flirting with the liberals pursued by the Lsarist 
official Loris-Melikov. In 1880 ho was first appointed chief of the 
Supreme Control Commission for combating “sedition,” and then 
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Minister of Horne Affairs. J.oiis-MeliJiOv fried to Jjase Jiis policy on 
promises of “concessions” to the liherals and on nil hless persecution 
of revolutionaries. The revolutionary sil nation of 1879*80 gave rise 
to this balancing policy, Ihe purpose of whicli was to weaken Die 
revolutionary inovement and to win over to tsarism the ojipositional 
liberal bourgeoisie. After suppressing the revolutionary wave of 
1879-1880, the Lsar’s government abandoned the policy of the “dic¬ 
tatorship of the heart” and liaslened to i.ssue a manifesto on the 
“inviolability” of the autocracy. In April 1881, Loris-Melikov had 
to resign. p. 352 

Chinsh peasants—lho.se entitled to the hereditary pos.se.ssion 
of the land in perpotuily, and who Jiad to pay a quit rent that rarely 
changed, known as chinsli. In tsarist Ru.ssia, the chinsh system oper¬ 
ated mainly in Poland, Lithuania, Byelorussia, and the Black Sea 
littoral of the Ukraine. p. 370 

”*Sec, for example, (lleb Uspensky’s stories and es.says “From 
a Village Diary,” “Cheque-Book,” “Mid-Journey Letters,” “Unbroken 
Ties,” “Living Figures.” p. 378 

Coupon —a term adopted in the literature of the 1880s 
and j890s to indicate capital and capitalists. The expression 
“Mr, Coupon” was put in circulation by the writer Gleb li.spensky 
in his essays “Grave Sins,” p. 383 

of burden*' —the downlroddon poor peasant, exhausted 
by excessive toil, typified by M. Y. Saltykov-Sbcliedrin in bis sa¬ 
tirical tale Konyaga (literally—overworked nag). In this (ale the 
author speaks allegorically ol the “unmoving enormity of the fields” 
which shall keep man in bondage until he releases the “magic force** 
from captivity. At the same time Saltykov-Shchedriii derides the 
Narodniks’ vulgar arguments (hat the “real labour” which the “kon¬ 
yaga” found for himself is the guarantee of the peasant’s invul¬ 
nerability, spiritual equilibriuin, clarity and integrity. p. 387 

The Prussian Regierungsral {State Counsellor) —refers to the 
German economi.st, Baron A. Haxthausen, who visited Russia 
in the 184()s. In his book Studies of Internal Relations in Popular 
Life and Particularly of Rural Institutions of Russia y Haxthausen 
gave a detailed description of the Ru.ssian village community, in 
which he saw a means of consolidating feudalism. He sang the 
praises of Russia under Tsar Nicholas I, considering it to be superior 
to Western Europe in I bat it did not suffer from the “ulcer of pro- 
letarianisrn.” Marx and Engels showed the reactionary character 
of Haxthausen’s conclusions, and his views were also severely crit¬ 
icised by A. 1. Herzen and N. G. Chernyshevsky. p. 391 

Owing to the censorship, Lenin could make no direct reference 
to t he Marxist works published by I he Emancipation of Labour group. 
He refers the reader to V.V.’s (Vorontsov’s) work Essays on Tkeoret^ 
ical Economics (St. Beiersburg, 1895), which, on pages 257-58, con¬ 
tains a lengthy extract from Plekhanov’s article “Domestic Review^” 
that appeared in the Sotsial-Demokrat {Social-Democrat) y Book 
Two, August 1890. p. 394 
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**’jl/Zr/or—psoudonyni of P. f.avrov (1820-1900); a Narodnik 
ideoloj^ist in iUv 1870s.Was a nioinbor of the Narodnik secret society 
Zcnilya i Volya (J.and and Liberty), and then of the Narodnaya 
Volya (People’s Will) party. In the 1870s he advocated the need to 
‘Vo anions? the people.” Was tJie founder of tlie idealist “subjective 
school” in sociology. p. 397 

”®See K. Marx and F. Kneels, “The Eip:hteenlh nnimaire of Louis 
Bonaparte,” Selected U'erAs, VoL 1, Mo.scow, 1958, p. 334. p. 414 
"•See F. Engels, Anti-Diihritig, Moscow, 1959, p. 133. p. 416 

”®See K Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, pp. 84-85, Footnote2. 

p. 417 

*** See K. Marx and F. Elngels, “Origin of tlic Family, Private 
Property and the Slate,” Selected IFo/As, Vol. II, Mo.scow, 1958. 
p. 272. p. 419 

Naucrary —small territorial districts in the ancient Athenian 
Republic. Naucrarie.s were united in phyles. The collegium of 
naucrars (nancrary chiefs) conducted the linances of the Athenian 
Slate. It was the duty of each naucrary to build, equip, and man a 
warship and to provide two bor.semen to meet the military needs 
of the slate. p. 419 

”*See K. Marx and F. Engels, op. cit., in *91?/cc/ec/As, Vol. 11, 
Mo.scow, 1958, p. 269. p. 419 

‘•^See K. Marx and F. Engels, “Civil War in France” and “The 
Eighteenth Rrurnaire of Louis Bonaparte,” Selected Works, Vol. I, 
Moscow. 1958, pp. 284, 516-17. p. 420 

See F. Engels, Anti-Duhring, Moscow, 1959, p. 157. p. 420 

**®See K. Marx and F, Engels, “The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte,” Selected Works, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1958, p. 244. 

The book by Proudhon mentioned in the text is called The 

Social Revolution Demonstrated by the Coup d'Btat. p. 425 

Leihkampantsi, from Leibkompanie (personal bodyguard), the 
title of honour be.stowed on the Grenadier Company of the Preob¬ 
razhensky Regiment in 1741 by T.sarina Yelizaveta Petrovna for 
having placed her on the Ru.ssian throne. They were given estates 
and all sorts of .special privileges, while those of them who were not 
of noble origin weremade hereditary nobles. The nickname“Leibkam- 
pantsi” was put in circulation by M. Y. Saltykov-Sbcbedrin in hi.s 
Poshekhon Tales. p, 426 

***See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. II, Moscow, 1957, pp. 116-17, p. 437 
***See K. Marx and F. Engels, “Manifesto of the Communist 
Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 53-54. p. 439 
Gotha Programme —the pro^amme of the German Social* 
Democratic Party adopted in 1875 at the Gotha congress, where unity 
was established between the two German socialist parties that had 
previously existed separately; they were the Eisenachers (who were 
led by Bebel and Liebknecht,and were under the ideological influence 
of Marx and Engels), and the Lassalleans. The pro^amme suffered 
from eclecticism, and was opportunist, since the Eisenachers made 
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concessions to the Lassaileans and accepted ttieir Idrniulations on 
vitally important points. Marx and Engels subjected the Oolha 
draft prop:raramo to withering criticism, for they regarded it as a 
considerable step backwards even as compared with the Eisenach 
programme of 1869. (See K. Marx and K. Engels. “Critique of the 
Gotha Programnie,” Selected Works, Vol. 11, Moscow, 1958, pp 13- 
48.) p. 442 

*** Sec K, Marx and F. Engels, “The Eiglitoentli Drumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte,”iS>/ec/cd Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, pp. 278-79. 

p. 448 

‘**See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, p. 032. p. 453 

Lenin refers to Chapter XXX, VoL I, (Btjaclion of the 

Agricultural Revolution on Industry. Creation of the Horne Market 
for Indu.strial Capital). (See K. Marx. Capital, Vol. 1, Mo.scow, 19.59, 
p. 745.) p. 463 

Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, p. G42. p. 464 

^*^Skopshchina—ihQ name given in the southern parts of Russia 
to a type of rent in kind, on terms of bondage, the tenant paying 
the landowner s kopny (from the corn-shock) a portion of the 
harvest (a half, and sometimes more), and usually fulfilling miscel¬ 
laneous labour services in addition. p. 465 

***Sce K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, p. 749, Footnote 2. 

p. 471 

'•’See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1959, pp. 742-44. p. 472 
”*Seo K. Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1959, p. 604. p. 488 
^*^Gift-landers or gift-land peasants, peasants who were formerly 
landlords’ serfs and who, at the time of the Reform of 1861, by 
“agreement” with their landlords received allotments gratis (without 
having to pay redemption money for them). The gift-lander received 
a miserable strip, amounting in all to a quarter of the so-called “top” 
or “statutory” allotment established by law for the given locality. 
Ail the rest of the lands that had constituted the peasants’ allot¬ 
ments before the Reform were seized by the landlord, who held his 
“gift-landors,” forcibly dispossessed of their land, in a state of eco¬ 
nomic bondage even after serfdom was abolished. The “gift-land” 
allotment came to be known among the people as a “quarter,” “or¬ 
phan’s,” “cat’s,” or “gagarin” allotment (the last epithet being de¬ 
rived from the name of the initiator of the law on “gift-land” allot¬ 
ments, Prince P. P. Gagarin), p. 491 

Lenin deals with this problem in detail in his book The Develop^ 
meat of Capitalism in Russia (1899). See present edition, Vol. 3. 

p. 499 
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April 10 
(w<? new style) 


August 16(28) 


January 12(24) 

March 1(13) 

May 8(20) 

June 10(22) 

End of June 
August 13(26) 

Septeniber-No^ 

vember 

December 4(16) 
December 6(17) 


1870 

VJadiniir Ilyich Ulyanov (Lenin), born in Sim¬ 
birsk (now Ulyanovsk). 

1879 

Lenin is accepted into Simbirsk classical Gymna¬ 
sium. 


1886 

Ilya Nikolayevich Ulyanov, Leniirs father, dies. 
1887 

Lenin’s elder brother, Alexander Ilyich Ulyanov, 
is arrested for participating in an attempt on the 
life of Alexander III. 

Alexander Ulyanov and other participants in the 
attempt are executed. 

Lenin graduates Simbirsk Gymnasium, winning a 
Gold Medal. 

The Ulyanov family moves to Kazan. 

Lenin enters Kazan University. 

Lenin participates in a revolutionary students* 
circle in Kazan. 

Lenin participates in a students’ rally in Kazan 
University. 

Lenin is arresled for participation in the students* 
revolutiojiary inoveineiit.. 
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December 7(19) 

September 23 
(October 5) 

Beginning of 
October 

Autumn 

May 3-1(15-16) 
June 11(20) 

July 13(25) 

October 11(23) 

End of 1889-1890 

May 17(29) 

End of August 
(beginning of 
September) 


Lenin is expelJed from llie university and exiled 
from Kazan lo the viliaiye of Kokiishkino, under 
llie secret surveillance of tlic police. 

ms 

J.cniii’s application for permission to abroad 
“lu continue iny education” is rejected by Police 
Department. 

l.eiiin receives permission to relnrn from Kokusb- 
luno villaije to Kazan, where the Ulyanov family 
settle. 

Lenin studies K. Marx’s Capital, and joins a 
Marxist circle organised by N. Y. Kedoseyev. 

1889 

Lenin moves from Kazan to a hamlet near the 
village of Alakayevka, Samara Gubernia. 

Lenin is informed of the rejection of Ijis applica¬ 
tion to go abroad “for treatment.” 

N. Y. Fedoseyev and members of the Marxist 
circles he organised in Kazan are arrested. Among 
the arrested are members of the circle to wliich 
Lenin had belonged. 

J.cnin moves from the hamlet near Alakayevka 
village to Samara. 

1890 

In Samara Lenin conlinues his study of Marx and 
Kntfels, translates The Manifesto of the Communist 
Party, wfiich is suksequently read in illegal cir¬ 
cles in Samara (no copy of the translation remains). 
Lenin becomes acquainted with A. P. Sklyarenko 
and engage.s in Marxist propaganda among the 
youth of Samara. 

Lenin receives permission to sit for the final exam¬ 
inations at the Law Faculty of St. Petersburg 
University as an external student. 

Lenin’s first visit to St. Petersburg in connection 
with the examinations at St. Petersburg Univer¬ 
sity, 
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Auffuat 26-Scp- 
teniber l{Scpt, 
1 - 13 ) 

October 24 
(November 5) 


April 4-24 
(April Id-May 
0 ) 

May 17(29} 

Summer-be thin¬ 
ning of Sep¬ 
tember 

September 
16(28) November 

9{m 

November 12(24) 


January 14(26) 


January 30 
(February 11) 

July 23 (Au- 
gust 4) 

Summer of 
1892-winter 
of 1892-1893 


Spring-summer 


End of August 
(beginning of 
September) 


Oil liis way to St. Pelersburg Lenin stops in 
Kazan. 


I.eniii leaves St. Petersburg to return to Samara. 


1891 

Lenin sits for the final examinations at the Law 
Facully of St. Petersburg l iiiversity (spring 
session). 

Lenin leaves St. t^etersburg for Samara. 

Lenin liv(‘s in Samara and at (he liamlet near the 
village of Alakayevka. 


Lenin sit.s for the last of the examinations at St. 
I’elersburg Univer.sily (autumn session). 


Lenin ret urns from St. Petersburg to Samara. 

1892 

J.enin receives a University (iradnation Diploma, 
First Class, from the Head Office of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Educational l)i.strict. 

Hy decision of the Samara Circuit Court Lenin 
is entered on the rolls of Junior barristers. 

Lenin granted the right to practise law. 


Lenin writes papers criticising the views of the 
Narodniks, and reads them at meetings of illegal 
circles. The.se papers constitute the preparatory 
material for work What the "'Friends of the People" 
Are. 

1893 

First circle of Samara Marxists (including A. P 
Sklyarenko and 1. K. Lalayants) is formed. Lenin 
is central ligure in the circle. He prepares and reads 
the paper (article) enlitlecl New Economic JJevel^ 
opmenls in Peasant Life (on V. Y. Postnikov’s 
Book). 

On his way from Samara to St. Ihjtersburg Lenin 
.stops at NizlinUNovgorod and makes the acquaint¬ 
ance of local Marxists. 
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August 31 
(September VJ) 

September 3(16) 


September '36 
(October 7) 


Autumn 


Autumn and 
winter 1893- 
1894 


Beginning of 
January 

January 9(21) 


January 


March’June 


Lenin arrives in St. I’cLersLurg. 


Lenin is rey;istered as Junior Barrister to M. F, 
WolkeusLein. 

Lenin travels to Vladimir for a meeting with 
N. Y. Fodoseyev wiiich does not take place because 
Fedoseyev was still not released from prison. 

Ill St. Felersbnrg Lenin joins a Marxist circle of 
Teciinological Institute students (S. 1. Radclionko, 
V. V. Starkov, P. K. Zaporozhets, G. AL Krzhi¬ 
zhanovsky and others), and at a circle meeting crit¬ 
icises G. IL Krasin’s paper “The Market Question.” 
Lenin writes the paper “On the So-Called Market 
Question,” which lie reads to the Marxist circle. 

Lenin establishes contact with progressive workers 
of St. Petersburg factories (V. A. Shelgunov, I. V. 
Babushkin and others). Lenin’s speeches strongly 
impress participants in Marxist circles of St. Pe¬ 
tersburg. His exceptionally profound knowledge 
of Marxist theory, his ability to apply Marxism 
constructively to Russia’s economic and political 
situation, his fervent and unshakable belief in 
the victory of the workers* cause, his outstanding 
organisational talent—all this makes Lenin the 
recognised leader of the St. Petersburg Marxists. 


1894 


Lenin comes to xMoscow for the winter holidays. 


At an illegal meeting in Moscow Lenin opposes 
the Narodnik V. V. (V. P. Vorontsov), subjecting 
his views to annihilating criticism. 

Lenin visits Nizhni-Novgorod and reads a paper 
at the local Marxist circle on V. V.’s book The 
Destiny of Capitalism in Russia. 

Lenin returns to St. Petersburg, where he leads 
the St. Petersburg group of Social-Democrats and 
the central workers* circle, and conducts workers* 
classes outside the Nevskaya Toll gates and in other 
parts of the city. 

Lenin writes What the "'Friends of the People" Are 
and How They Fight the Social-Democrats^ the 
first part of which appeared that spring. 
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First half of 
the year 


June 14{26) 


July 


Auffust 27 
{September 5) 

End of August 
{first half of 
September) 

September 


October 


Autumn 


After December 
24 {after Janu¬ 
ary 5) 

End of 1894’ 
beginning of 
1895 


In a Marxist circio in St. F*etorsburt>, Lenin roads 
a paper iii wliich be critically analyses tbe book 
by tbe Narodnik N. Rarysbev Peasant Hentings 
of Non-Allotment Land. 

Lenin leaves for Mo.scow to spend Ibe suinincr 
with relatives. lie also visits Samara. 

Tbe second edition of part one of What the 
Friends of the People'" Are appears in St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

L(‘nin returns from Moscow to St. I’elersbiirg. 


The first edition of part two and tbe third edition 
of part one of Lenin’s What the ''Friends of the 
People" Arc appear (in Gorki, Vladimir Gubernia). 

The first edition of part throe and the fourth edition 
of part one of Lenin’s What the "Friends of the 
People" Are appear in St. Petersburg. 

Lenin reads What the"Friends of the People" Are 
to the members of a St. Petersburg Marxist circle. 

At a meeting of a St. Petersburg Marxists’ circle, 
Lenin reads his paper “The Hefiection of Marxism 
in Hourgeois Literature,’* in which he severely 
criticises the bourgeois di.stortions of Marxism in 
Struve’s book Critical Remarks on the Subject of 
Russia's Economic Development. 

Assisted by the worker I.V.Babu.shkin, Lenin drafts 
a leaflet to tbe workers of tiie Somyannikov factory 
dealing with the unrest there. This is the first 
lea Hot issued by Hussian Marxists. 

Lenin writes The Economic Content of Narodism 
and the Criticism of It in Mr. Struve's Book* 
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